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Memorabilia Something ventured, something gained 
craze and . New offerings from Gannett newspapers are giving readers and advertisers 
newspapers more for their money - and attracting more = and atveryants 

See nage 9) . pice oi os sshd Eve Talking Phone Bok, a ape 
pages directory with a “talking” section consumers can use to dial up 


information on more than 1,000 topics; 


Keeping it 
in the family 
(See page 13) 


¢ Strictly Somerset, a weekly lifestyle broadsheet for Somerset Coun- 

ty, N.J., residents, published by The Courier-News at Bridgewater; 

¢ Neapolitan Home, a weekly launched by the News-Press at Fort My- 

ers, Fla., to target the upscale Naples real-estate market; 

Harassment ¢ SShours, a weekend entertainment guide for readers of The News 

in Cuba Journal at Wilmington, Del.; 

(See page 18) ¢ Best Bets, a weekly entertainment tabloid included in the Reno 
(Nev.) Gazette-Journal and distributed at select locations in the San 
Francisco Bay area. 

Gannett. We’re moving beyond the status quo - and maintaining our status 


as an industry-leader. 
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Country road. 


For MANY PEOPLE, Highway M-20 is a quick way to get from here to there, a pleasant 
25-mile commute through the pastoral beauty of Central Michigan. Farms. Clumps of birch 
and maple. Cattle, a few deer. Corn. Wheat. Telephone poles. The occasional snow drift. 


M-20 is also a killer. Since 1982, traffic accidents on the highway have claimed 41 
lives—29 of them in the past five years. Many people avoid driving it. 


Early this year, the Midland Daily News took on M-20. The newspaper profiled each of 
the highway’s fatal accidents to find out why they happened. It reported the opinion of traffic 
engineers, highway design specialists, doctors and police about needed changes. The 
newspaper formed the M-20 Drivers’ Network to help muster citizen support for needed 
improvements. Editorials called on the state highway department to install improved lane 
markings and left turn zones. State and county police began intensive speed enforcement. 


It isn’t every day a newspaper saves lives. But M-20 is a lot safer now because the Daily 
News and its readers worked hard to make it that way. It is stories like this that make 
newspapers vital to the people and communities they serve. 


Midland Daily News 


Midland Daily News, Ad No. 90-111,"“M-20”, Full Page, Editor & Publisher Magazine, Sept. 29, 1990 
Placed by Midland Daily News, Midland Michigan, Otto Wick Jr., 517/835-7171 ~ 
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Congratulations 


and thank you to the 
hundreds of talented creators 
who have made us 
King of the Comics World 


for 75 years! 


To celebrate, King Features Syndicate as pleased to 
underwrite “Great -American Comics: 100° Years) of 
Cartoon Art.” Organized by the Smithsonian Institu 
tion, this major exhibition examines the historical 
development of the comics and includes: the work of 
old masters, contemporary mainstream, underground 
and avant-garde) cartoonists. The show will travel 


nationally through 1991 
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OCTOBER 
3-6—INMA Central Region Meeting, Minneapolis Vista Marquette Hotel, 
Minneapolis. 
4-5—SPPI Annual Meeting, Orlando, Fla. 
4-6—Society of Newspaper Design, Convention, Hyatt Regency in the 
Embarcadero Center, San Francisco. 
4-6—Florida Newspaper Advertising and Marketing (FNAME) Fall 1990 
Awards Conference, The Tradewinds, St. Petersburg. 
6-9—Western Classified Advertising Association, Annual Classified Man- 
agers Conference, Hyatt Regency, Sacramento, Calif. 
10-11—Society of Professional Journalists, Job Opportunities for Minorities 
Conference, Galt House East Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
10-12—NENA Fall Convention, Marriott Hotel, Portland, Maine. 
11-14—Society of Professional Journalists, National Convention, Galt House 
East Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
11-14—Women in Communications Inc., National Professional Conference, 
Las Vegas. 
12-14—Family Newspaper Conference, Sponsored by the New England 
Newspaper Association, Marriott Hotel, Portland, Maine. 
14-17—International Newspaper Financial Executives Annual Convention 
and Exposition, New Orleans, La. 
14-17—Newspaper Research Council, Fall General Conference, Hilton 
Hotel, Toronto, Canada. 
14-17—Inter-State Circulation Managers’ Association, Fall Conference, 
Mountain Laurel Resort, White Haven, Pa. 
14-18—IAPA 46th General Assembly, Kansas City, Mo. 
16-18—International Newspaper Group, Annual Conference, Sheraton Mea- 
dowlands Hotel, Newark, N.J. 
21-23—Inland Press Association, 105th Annual Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 
24—Newspaper Features Council, Board of Directors Meeting and Gen- 
eral Meeting, Le Grand Hotel, Montreal, Canada 
24-26—American Association of Sunday and Feature Editors Annual Con- 
vention, Le Grand Hotel, Montreal, Canada. 
27-31—Northeast Classified Advertising Managers Association, Annual 
Classified Sales Conference, Marriott Hotel, Newport, R.1. 
30-11/2—Associated Press Managing Editors, Annual Convention, Dallas, 
Texas. 


NOVEMBER 
7-8—Audit Bureau of Circulations, 76th Annual Conference, “Partners in 
Change,” Fairmont Hotel, Chicago. 
15-16—New England Association of Circulation Executives meeting, Shera- 
ton Tara Hotel, Framingham, Mass. 
17—INMA International Board Meeting, Lake Buena Vista, Fla. 
28-30—National Conference of Editorial Writers, Conference, “Changes in 
the Communist World,” University of Maryland, College Park. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


OCTOBER 
2-5—ANPA Foundation NIE Circulation and Marketing Seminar, Chicago 

Tribune, Chicago. 

10-11—INAME Database Marketing Seminar, Washington Marriott, 
Washington, D.C. 

10-13—Newspaper Research Council 10th Annual Newcomers Workshop, 
Hilton Hotel, Toronto, Canada. 

14-17—SNPA Foundation seminar on “Editing the Small Town Newspaper,” 
Savannah, Ga. 

19-21—Education Writers Association, Weekend Seminar for Education and 
Youth Reporters and Writers, Wingspread Conference Center, 
Racine, Wis. 

21-23—SNPA Workshop for Smaller Newspapers, Atlanta, Ga. 

27-28—Pennsylvania Women’s Press Association, Fall Seminar, Station 
Square, Pittsburgh. 


NOVEMBER 
11-14—SNPA Foundation, “Publishing a Quality Newspaper” Seminar, 
Columbia, S.C. 
11-16—2nd Annual NPPA Electronic Photojournalism Workshop, Sheraton 
Mission Palms Hotel, Tempe, Ariz. 
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The 4th Estate 


By Doug Borgstedt 








TRIBUNE- 
REPORTER 


DAILY & SUNDAY 


SMM ttn, DM, 
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“THEIR NEW HOT-SHOT CIRCULATION MANAGER 
SURE IS OFF TO A FAST START-/" 


AS IT SEES ITSELF 


AS SEEN BY TOO MANY 


About Awards 


Lassiter First Amendment Award. Elmer Oettinger, 
retired assistant director of the North Carolina Institute of 
Government, has received the William C. Lassiter First 
Amendment Award from the North Carolina Press Asso- 
ciation. 

Oettinger was recognized for his efforts to promote 
freedom of the press and open government and to improve 
relations between journalists and lawyers. 





High schools honored. The Association for Education in 
Journalism and Mass Communication/American Newspa- 
per Publishers Association Foundation Cooperative Com- 
mittee on Journalism Education has recognized 71 high 
schools across the country for achievement in journalism. 

The programs were identified for the strong support of 
their school administrators and the high quality of their 
newspapers. In some cases, schools were recognized for 
successfully fighting censorship attempts and winning 
support from administrators. 
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The pesticide 
used to kill 


almost killed 


a seven-year- 
old boy 





EE. farmers along the fertile 


Washington-Idaho grain belt are worried 
about this bug. Area residents are worried 
about the pesticide used to kill it. 

The Russian Wheat Aphid, which 
injects a toxic substance that prevents plants 
from developing kernels of grain, isn't 
destroyed by ordinary pesticides. Only 
disfulton seems to do the trick. 

But when seven-year-old Michael 
Storey decided to taste the "funny-looking 
sand" he found on his school playground, 
he didn't know it was disfulton. Or that it 
could kill him. A few hours later, he 
screamed "Mommy, I'm dying!" and passed 
out in his mother's arms. He spent the next 
two days in intensive care. 

And the Idahonian, Moscow, Idaho, 
published "Fear in the Fields," a special 
report that examines all sides of the 
disfulton dilemma. 

"Fear in the Fields" won a first-place 
C. B. Blethen Memorial Award for distin- 
guished enterprise reporting in a small- 
circulation newspaper, one of the most 
prestigious prizes for newspaper reporting 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

The Seattle Times is proud to have 
created the C. B. Blethen Awards 14 years 
ago and to continue to sponsor this recogni- 
tion of excellence in reporting. 

Whether it's a small newspaper's 
analysis of a problem specific to the region, 
like "Fear in the Fields,” or an individual 
reporter's exhaustive investigation, like 
James Wallace's Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
story on food transportation practices, or 
superb coverage of a national story, like the — 
Eric Nalder series "Tankers Full of 
Trouble" that appeared in The Seattle 
Times, the 1990 C. B. Blethen Awards 
prove, once again, that journalism in the 
Pacific Northwest is journalism at its best. 


Sponsored by 


Che Seattle Gimes 











IN BRIEF 








Editor resigns; 
charges racism 


The city editor of the Washington 
(D.C.) Afro-American reportedly 
resigned after charging the paper’s 
publisher with racism for not running 
a profile of a white candidate in the 
mayoral runoffs. 

According to both the Washington 
(D.C.) Times and the Washington 
(D.C) Post, city editor Robyn- 
Denise Yourse resigned after publisher 
Frances Murphy told her the paper 
would not run a front-page profile of a 
white candidate. 

The profile of candidate David A. 
Clarke was slated to run in the same 
issue as the paper’s endorsements of 
11 black candidates in the Sept. 11 
primary. Other candidate profiles 
reportedly appeared in the newspaper 
on the front page. Clarke was the only 
white mayoral candidate in the Demo- 
cratic primary. 

Murphy denied Yourse’s charges, 
saying Clarke was excluded for rea- 
sons of space, not race, and that the 
whole episode was “taken out of pro- 
portion.” 

The Democratic mayoral primary 
was won by Sharon Pratt Dixon. 


Tobacco ad 
bill amended 


A bill that would have severely 
restricted tobacco advertising con- 
tent has been amended and passed by 
a House of Representatives subcom- 
mittee. 

As amended, the bill no longer calls 
for tobacco advertising to appear only 
as tombstone-like ads, instead regu- 
lating only the warning labels that 
appear on tobacco products and in 
ads. 

The bill, H.R. 5041, introduced by 
Rep. Henry Waxman (D-Calif.), 
called for strict regulation of tobacco 
advertising, including barring the use 
of human or cartoon figures, tobacco 
product trademark logos or symbols 
and pictures other than a single pack- 
age of the tobacco product being 
advertised (E&P, July 21, P. 9). 

The amended bill leaves out all 
reference to advertising content and 
does not address tobacco company 
event sponsorships. 

As amended and passed by the Sub- 
committee on Health and the Envi- 
ronment, the bill is much less contro- 
versial. The original bill had been 
attacked as a threat to free speech by 
some during congressional hearings. 





Amending the Tobacco Control 
and Health Protection Act came as a 
matter of getting the bill passed by the 
subcommittee, said a congressional 
staffer. With its original restrictions, 
the bill likely would not have passed 
the subcommittee, the staffer said. 


Officer who took 
camera will 
be reprimanded 


Police agreed to apologize and 
reprimand an officer who confiscated 
a camera from the editor of the West- 
ern Michigan University student 
newspaper. 

Nik Kalyani of the Western Herald 
filed a formal complaint against Offi- 
cer Thomas Miles of the Kalamazoo 
Township Police Department. 

Kalyani said he was photographing 
police officers as they patrolled the 
city on Sept. 7. When he snapped a 
shot of an officer writing a ticket, 
Miles approached him and took the 
camera. Kalyani says Miles took the 
camera back to his patrol car and 
opened it, exposing and ruining the 
film. 

Police Chief Richard Butler agreed 
Sept. 11 to reprimand Miles and order 
that Kalyani be given a letter of apol- 
ogy. 

— AP 


Weekly folds; 
cites high 
legal costs 


The weekly Fremont (Colo.) 
Observer, started three years ago by 
several people associated with a tax 
protest group, has closed because of 
lawsuits, publisher Grover K. Wilker- 
son said. 

“We don’t have a choice,” Wilker- 
son said. “It’s costing too much 
money in lawsuits. We can’t afford 
supplies, we can’t afford to print and 
people won’t deal with us because of 
the lawsuits.” 

The newspaper targeted public offi- 
cials in articles penned by nameless 
writers using pseudonyms like “Pau- 
line Fearless.” 

Wilkerson said the last edition was 
printed Aug. 28. Four people lost jobs 
when the paper folded. The 
Observer’s circulation was once 
1,400 and employed 12 people. 

Wilkerson said the paper had been 
hit with “four or five lawsuits” within 
the last year. Two of those were filed 





by former District Judge Paul Keo- 
hane and former Canon City Adminis- 
trator Errol Snider. 

Keohane, who now practices law in 
Canon City, says he was voted out of 
office because of a cartoon and arti- 
cles printed in the Observer that in- 
sinuated he was a drug user. He also 
said he was defamed by seven articles 
printed in October and November 
1988 involving *7s ruling in a sexual 
assault case. 

“Anytime you challenge the gov- 
ernment, they put these slap suits on 
you... . We’re just a controversial 
newspaper and they can’t stand 
that,” Wilkerson said. 

Keohane’s lawsuit, set for trial in 
July 1991, will not be affected by the 
newspaper’s closing. 

— AP 


Miss. literacy 


project launched 


“Look Around Mississippi and 
Learn,” a literacy project that began 
on Sept. 8, International Literacy 
Day, will run 12 weeks in over 60 
Mississippi newspapers. 

The project, a reading lesson aimed 
at children, adult learners and news- 
paper readers, was produced by the 
Biloxi-Gulfport Sun Herald. Les- 
sons, all revolving around Mississippi 
facts, were written by Sun Herald 
columnist Kat Bergeron and coordi- 
nated by Jo Anne Ellis, educational 
services director. Ellis used the same 
learning formula created three years 
ago for The Key, a syndicated full- 
page lesson for adult learners pub- 
lished across the United States. 

The series is believed to be the first 
statewide literacy project of its type 
to be sponsored by a state press asso- 
ciation. 


$1 million donation 


Bill Ulerich, chairman and chief 
executive officer of the Progressive 
Publishing Co., Clearfield, Pa., and 
his wife Lee have donated $1 million 
to Pennsylvania’s State Univerisity’s 
Milton S. Hershey Medical Center, 
Hershey, Pa. 

In announcing the donation, the 
university said it is to support a clini- 
cal research center dedicated to eye 
problems. Ulerich is a 1931 Penn 
State graduate in liberal arts. 

In addition to publishing the daily 
Clearfield Progress, Ulerich also 
owns Clearfield radio stations 
WCPA-AM and WQYX-FM. 
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Editor & Publisher 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


Robert U. Brown, President 
Ferdinand C. Teubner, Publisher 


James Wright Brown 
Publisher, Chairman of the Board, 1912-1959 





99 years of color 


It is generally recognized that the first use of run-of-paper color 
was in the Milwaukee Journal during 1891 — a red, white and blue 
banner on the front page to celebrate the inauguration of a new 
governor. 

The use of color did not really capture the imagination of newspa- 
pers and advertisers until after World War II and the introduction of 
offset printing in the 50s. After that the development was so rapid 
that E&P discovered there were 852 daily newspapers offering color 
to advertisers by 1956. Most of that was spot color, although there 
were 358 newspapers offering full color in full-page units only. 

E&P offers in this issue our annual report on the continuing de- 
velopment of newspaper color, which represents 33 years of our 
involvement in promoting the use of color as well as improving the 
quality of newspaper reproduction. 

The American Association of Newspaper Representatives gets 
credit for focusing the industry’s attention on color. It organized the 
first ROP Color Conference in Chicago in 1956 which was devoted 
primarily to discussions of the technical know-how needed to produce 
better color. 

With the combined goals of improving the quality as well as de- 
veloping the sales potential of newspaper color, E&P and AANR 
created the first Newspaper Color Contest, the winners of which 
were recognized at the second color conference in 1957. Fifteen 
newspapers were rewarded for the quality of their reproduction of 
national advertising — there were to have been 12 but the judges 
declared three ties. The national advertisers which placed the ads, as 
well as their advertising agencies which created them, also received 
awards. 

There were 1,800 entries and the winners were from all over the 
country, large and small. The Chicago Tribune won three awards and 
the Philadelphia Bulletin two. McCann-Erickson and Maxon each 
placed two of the winning ads. In later years the categories of awards 
were expanded and retail advertising was included. The volume of 
entries and the logistics of judging became so complicated that the 
competition was eventually suspended. The use of newspaper color 
had become so widespread and the quality so improved that we felt 
our mission, if not completed, was on the way. 

In our first Color Progress Edition in 1957, we quoted Leonard S. 
Matthews, vice president in charge of media for Leo Burnett Co.: 
“Yes, it’s true. ROP color is better than ever and the industry has 
made progress this year.” 

Today, most newspapers offer high-quality process color every 
day and virtually all of them will do so before the turn of the century. 
It is a fact that, as the Newspaper Advertising Bureau has demons- 
trated with split-run tests in seven cities, color ads outsell their 


black-and-white equivalents by 43%. This impact is being recognized. 


by more and more retail and national advertisers. Use of this same 
high-quality color on the news pages adds to that impact. 

The use of color in newspaper advertising as well as on the news 
pages will continue to grow. E&P is proud to have played a role in this 
development. 
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The Oldest Publishers and Advertisers 
Newspaper in America 

With which have been merged: The Journalist established 

March 22, 1884; Newspaperdom established March, 1892; 

the Fourth Estate, March 1, 1894; Editor & Publisher, Jure 

29, 1901; Advertising, January 22, 1925. 
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Letters to the Editor 








Forget about the internal squabbling 


There were two letters in your Let- 
ters to the Editor section of the July 28 
issue that call for further comment. 

They dealt with Phil Foisie, the 
Department of Defense ombudsman, 
and were written by two Stars and 
Stripes employees who were subjects 
in a negative way of Foisie’s reports 
on the two Defense Department 
newspapers. 

Both letters painted Foisie as a per- 
son lacking professional objectivity 
and exceeding his charter, which they 
see as solely protecting the two 
papers — the European and Far 
Eastern editions of The Stars and 
Stripes — from censorship. 

Foisie’s charter far exceeds such a 
limited scope. 

He brings good professional cre- 
dentials to his job, he is a former 
wartime army officer, and he is a good 
listener. He is scrupulous about pro- 





NEWSPAPERDOM® 


50 years ago... 


President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt established the Defense 
Communications Board by executive 
order “to coordinate the relationship 
of all branches of communications to 
the national defense.” It contained 
this limitation: “The board shall take 
no cognizance of matters pertaining 
to censorship.” Headed by chairman 
James Fly of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, the agency was to 
function only in time of emergency or 
actual war. 

ah * * 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, a member 
of the American Newspaper Guild 
since January, 1937, by virtue of her 
United Feature Syndicate column 
“My Day,” attended her first Guild 
meeting in New York City. True to 
her promise to take a more active role 
in Guild affairs, she sat through more 
than four hours of debate on the draft, 
wages and hours, the CIO, etc., and 
voted on the losing side on three 
issues. 

* * * 

Thomas Mann, in exile in the U.S. 
from Germany, told E&P in an inter- 
view that freedom can be lost in effect 
before any actual control is exercised. 
He warned Americans to guard their 
press freedom. 


From Editor & Publisher 
September 28, 1940 





tecting the identity of those who con- 
fide in him, he has no ax to grind and 
he does not need the job. 

I found him to be forthright and fair 
in his methods and certainly a com- 
plete gentleman in all dealings. He 
kept me fully informed of his findings 
and conclusions at all times. 

The joker in this deck is that I also 
received a thorough roasting from 
Foisie as being the main cause of dis- 
content and newsroom problems at 
the European edition, where I have 
been managing editor for 22 years. 

My point is this: While I disagree 
with Foisie’s findings almost totally, I 
cannot find fault with his methods or 





attribute his findings to outside pres- 
sures or allegiances. I think the job he 
is in is needed for the continuing wel- 
fare of the papers, and I think the 
Department of Defense could not 
have made a better choice for the 
(position. 

My disagreements with Foisie’s 
findings will be made known to him 
personally and privately. I do not 
think anyone or Stars and Stripes can 
benefit by continued public airing of 
minor internal squabbling. I wish 
your earlier two correspondents 
would reach this same conclusion. 


MERT PROCTOR 


——— Update ———— 


Your June 23 story about our deci- 
sion to publish a brochure designed 
by an admitted killer of three children 
was very good in most respects. 

It accurately conveyed the thought 
and care we put into the decision to 
publish. It reported on our desire to 
help the community avoid another 
incident through education. The bro- 
chure discussed how children can 
avoid sexual predators. 

However, the story reported the 
bench-bar-press group that studied 
the issue “voiced deep doubts” about 
running the pamphlet. I have the sum- 
mary of the group’s review. Nowhere 
does the group express “deep 
doubts” about publishing the bro- 





chure. It does point out conse- 
quences, such as difficulty to obtain 
a jury and the possibility the defen- 
dant was using us to sway the jury in 
his favor. (It said the brochure infor- 
mation might not be admissible in court.) 

As a quick update of the case: The 
defendant, Westly Allan Dodd, 
admitted guilt. A jury was assembled 
without difficulty in the county to 
decide whether he should receive a 
life sentence or death. It delivered a 
death verdict on July 14. 


TOM KOENNINGER 


(Koenninger is vice president/editor 
of The Columbian in Vancouver, 
Wash.) 


WHAT DO KIDS 
REALLY WANT? 


——the—— 
Fort Worth 
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It's CLASS ACTS, a winning story & color photo package aimed at readers 7 to 17 and now 
available to your newspaper every week. For details, call Connie White at 
The New York Times Syndicate, 1-800-972-3550 or, in Los Angeles, 213-785-9613. 
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“You Dont Have'To 
Be A Superstar Like Me 
‘To Have Big Bucks. 

Just Live In Cleveland” 


—Martin Mull 


‘I’m amazed at my old 
hometown of Cleveland. It’s 
growing in prosperity almost 
as quickly as its favorite 
and most successful native 
son, moi.’ 

Martin Mull has seen the 
changes in the Cleveland 
market, from the booming 
downtown shopping areas to 
the prosperous surrounding 
communities. The cost of liv- 
ing is Jow, compared to other 
major metropolitan areas, 
leaving Clevelanders with 
more spendable income. And 
The Plain Dealer reaches this 
lucrative market every day, 
better than any other medium. 

For more information about 
The Plain Dealer and the 
Cleveland market, call your 
Plain Dealer representative 
and ask to see our video: 
**The Martin Mull Lawn 
Chair Tour of the Cleveland 
Market?’ Or call (216) 
344-4970 for further 
information. 


The Plain Dealer 
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Cashing in on the memorabilia craze 


Newspapers may be missing the boat; baseball card dealers are selling 
month-old copies documenting key sports moments for up to $10 each 


By Ann Marie Kerwin 


Old sports sections? Check care- 
fully before pitching them. If they 
document an historic sports moment, 
especially one created by Texas 
Ranger Nolan Ryan, money can be 
made. 

Copies of the Aug. | USA Today 
issue that features a story on Ryan’s 
300th winning game are being offered 
by baseball card dealer Don Harrison 
for $5 each, two for $9. That’s a pretty 
nice turnover on a S50¢ investment. 

The Aug. | edition of the Ft. Worth 
(Texas) Star-Telegram is selling for 
$10 a copy at a local baseball card 
shop. Posters depicting Nolan Ryan 
included in a Star-Telegram Sunday 
edition are also $10 each. The news- 
stand price is 25¢ daily, $1.00 on Sun- 
days. 

The Dallas Times-Herald, which 
printed a special section that wrapped 
around the outside of the newspaper 
the day of Ryan’s 300th win, is now 
advertised at $10 in Baseball Card 
News. A local Dallas mall framed 
copies of that front page, and priced it 
at $99. 

“There’s been an explosion in the 
collector’s market, so it doesn’t really 
surprise me,” said Jim Small, Major 
League Baseball Commission’s assis- 
tant director of news. 

“Sports memorabilia is a big indus- 
try and Nolan is one of the hottest to 
collect right now,” said John Blake, 
Texas Rangers’ spokesman. “Any- 
thing associated with him is in big 
demand. Both of us were amazed at 
the amount of stuff out there.” 

Don Harrison, owner of the 10th 
Inning in Hampton, Va., said so far he 
has sold somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 150 of his 400 copies of USA 
Today. One customer, he reported, 
ordered 16 copies. And no one has 
complained about the price. 

Harrison plans to hold onto about a 
hundred copies, hoping that their 
value will increase over time. 

Melissa Snyder, director of mar- 
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Ad offering copies of 13 Texas 
newspapers for “only” $39. 


keting and circulation for Gannett 
Co., said the company was unaware 
the resale was occurring. 


Snyder said that she is “not really 
against it” but she was “upset, as 
anyone who is having their product 
resold without consent would be. 

“I’m not against offering some of 
our papers as souvenir items, but it 
could be something we could all share 





Harrison has gotten, said that Gan- 
nett has a back issue department, 
“but we don’t run it as business; it’s 
more of a customer service.” Copies 
of back issues are sold for $2.00 each 
for the first requested copy, $1.00 for 
each additional. 

“It’s not that we really mind the 
resale, we just hope readers could call 
our back issues department instead 
and save themselves money,” Ander- 
son said. 

Harrison said that in his area on 
Aug. |, the USA Today “sold out real 
quick,” and at noon he could get only 
12 papers at one store and most other 
stores had only one or two left. He 
said a friend at Gannett did him “a 
favor” to obtain most of his copies (all 
returns) but did not want to say any- 
thing more to avoid “getting anyone 
in trouble.” 

Harrison has been owner of the 
10th Inning since 1981. He said he was 
on vacation last year when Ryan 
pitched his 5000th strikeout, and 
missed buying copies of those news- 
papers. 

“| didn’t want that to happen again 
this time,” he said. 

The Ft. Worth Star-Telegram has 
become “very familiar” with collec- 
tors because of Ryan’s record-break- 
ing feats, said Maureen Hathaway, 





In a recent ad in Sports Collectors Digest, Brian 
Sperry of McKinney, Texas, was offering “13 complete 
newspapers of [Nolan] Ryan’s most historic 
accomplishments” for “just $39.” 





in and not something that is done 
behind closed doors,” she said. 

Although Carolyn Wimbley, a 
lawyer with Gannett Co., was con- 
sulted, Steve Anderson, Gannett 
spokesperson, said no legal action is 
being planned. 

Snyder, who said she was inter- 
ested to see what kind of response 





director of marketing. Collectors 
have called and reserved quantities of 
a paper when they anticipate record- 
breaking stories, she said. 

Bruce Raben, assisting managing 
editor features/sports, reports a copy 
of the Star-Telegram carrying the 
story of Ryan’s 5000th strikeout sell- 

(Continued on page 10) 

















Memorabilia 
(Continued from page 9) 





ing for up to $30. A special 16-page 
section listing Ryan’s stats printed by 
the Star-Telegram now is being sold 
for $10 by Bob Rooke, a Ft. Worth 
baseball card dealer. 

In a recent ad in Sports Collectors 
Digest, Brian Sperry of McKinney, 
Texas, was offering “13 complete 
newspapers of [Nolan] Ryan’s most 
historic accomplishments” for “just 
$39.” Those accomplishments have 
taken place since Aug. 22, 1989 and 
the deal includes Texas newspapers 
such as the Star-Telegram, Alvin Sun, 
Dallas Times-Herald and Dallas 
Morning News. 

A newspaper reader with foresight 
could have bought those 13 copies at 
the time they were issued for a total 
that was under $5. 

Bill Powell, director of circulation 
for the Star-Telegram, reported sales 
for Aug. | (Ryan’s 300th win) to be 
approximately 25,000 over the week 


Readers flock to get 


By Mike Menichini 


Judging reader interest was never 
easier. On Sunday, Aug. 19, the Fort 
Worth (Texas) Star-Telegram told 
readers it would make available free 
copies of 20 wire service graphics on 
the Persian Gulf the newspaper did 
not have room to run. 


“We didn’t want to see these good 
graphics go to waste,” said Broc 
Sears, assistant managing editor for 
graphics and design. 

Maps and graphics explaining 
everything from possible war scenar- 








before. The Sunday edition that 
included the Nolan Ryan poster sold 
10,000 more copies than the previous 
week’s sales. Powell said that they 
anticipated the higher sales on these 
days and printed extra quantities. 

Out-of-town and dealer sales are 
handled by selling the returned copies 
of the paper for $1.00 a piece. The 
surcharge is added to dealer copies to 
handle arrangements such as shipping 
and storing, Powell said. He reports 
2,300 sold this way since the day of 
Ryan’s 300th win. 

When asked if they would ever con- 
sider the souvenir copy business, 
Powell said, “It’s not really our area 
of expertise,” and added that he did 
not believe the potential sales quanti- 
ties were high enough to make it 
worthwhile. 

The Times-Herald increased its cir- 
culation by 30,000 copies over the 
week before on Aug. | when it 
wrapped its special Ryan section 
around the daily, said Rocky Swartz, 
manager of single copy sales. 

Approximately 4,500 copies were 
sold to dealers after they were 


tomer service director. 

Between 700 and 900 people ar- 
rived during the day at the newspa- 
per’s downtown building or the dis- 
tribution center on the outskirts of 
town, Finch reported. 

By Tuesday, the newspaper had 
1,500 names and addresses and had 
promised each person that a copy of 
the graphics packet would be sent in 
the mail. 

“We were just overwhelmed,” 
Finch said. “There’s no better 
word.” 

The demand could have been 





By Tuesday, the newspaper had 1,500 names and 
addresses and had promised each person that a copy 
of the graphics packet would be sent in the mail. 





ios to Army issue gear for chemical 
warfare were included in the packets. 
About 100 packets were printed, 
Sears said. 

When the receptionist arrived for 
work the next day, about 250 people 
were waiting at the newspaper’s door. 

“That’s when we knew we were in 
trouble,” said Donna Finch, cus- 





(Menichini is assistant metro editor 
of the Fort Worth [Texas] Star-Tele- 
gram.) 








fueled by the prevalence of defense 
related industries in the Fort Worth 
area. Besides Carswell Air Force 
Base, the city is home to General 
Dynamics and Bell Helicopter. 


Regardless, the demand for the 
packet point out two things, Sears 
said — the hunger of readers for 
information about the Middle East 
and the value of graphics in telling the 
story. 


“Television can show you a 20-sec- 








returned, but they were sold at the 
same price as the over-the-counter 
customers pay, said Swartz. 

Because of the success of the issue 
that carried the 5,000th strikeout 
story, Swartz said they had an idea 
about the number of sales of this issue 
and were prepared. 

“It worked out just the way we 
anticipated,” said Swartz. 

All of the newspapers stressed that 
the return sales to the dealers were 
not included in live circulation fig- 
ures. 

Raben said that Ryan has provided 
“big money” for the Star-Telegram. 
The commemorative poster had four 
sizable ads sold to accompany it. 
Ryan has done some commercials in 
the past for the newspaper. 

The Star-Telegram also saves 
copies to use as giveaways, promo- 
tions, and subscription incentives. T- 
shirts with a duplication of the front 
page of Nolan Ryan’s 300th winning 
game were printed. The Star-Tele- 
gram sold 1,000, but a local depart- 
ment store sold nearly 10,000, Raben 
reported. 


unpublished Persian Gulf graphics package 


ond piece and you think you’re an 
expert on something. I think you get 
the same thing in these graphics.” 

Because of the reaction to the pack- 
ets, said Paul Harrah, the assistant 
managing editor for the morning edi- 
tion of the newspaper, editors 
decided to devote each Sunday’s 
“Newsfront” section to coverage of 
the Persian Gulf emphasizing graph- 
ics and weekly wrap-ups of events. 
The coverage will continue as long as 
needed. 

Harrah said newspapers sometimes 
have difficulty in making sufficient 
use of graphics. 

“To use a graphic that is two 
[columns] by 10”, that’s a full column 
of space. We would have trouble cut- 
ting a full column of words. We find it 
very hard to cut words in order to 
make room for that graphic. Words 
often win that battle, but I’m not real 
sure we do readers a service when we 
do that.” 


Rocky expands 


sports section 


The Rocky Mountain News 
recently launched an expanded daily 
sports section, featuring daily Sports 
Plus bonus packages, expanded cov- 
erage of all major sports and more 
emphasis on high school sports and 
recreation. 
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By George Garneau 


New York Post sports columnist 
Peter Vecsey departed for USA 
Today and 78 other staffers grabbed 
severance packages to bail out of the 
faltering, 189-year-old tabloid. 


The resignations, slashing news 
staffing by about 30%, came as the 
window closed on severance offers 
made as part of a deal in which 11 Post 
unions agreed to give up $19 million in 
concessions. 


Employees sacrificed nearly 200 
jobs and took 20% pay cuts in order to 
keep the paper alive. Its owner of two 
years, New York developer Peter 
Kalikow, had threatened to close it 
rather than swallow losses running at 
$27 million a year. 





what was expected, and they would 
not impact the paper immediately 
because actual departures were being 
spread over 60 days. 

Asked how the resignations would 
affect the news product, he said, “We 
expect that it won’t because this 
paper, characteristically, reaches and 
develops and somehow gets the job 
done — aggressively and very com- 
petitively.” 

“The rest of our bread and butter — 
cops, the courts, politics — are 
essentially untouched by this,” he 
said, adding that some of the Post’s 
biggest stories in recent months have 
been broken by its most junior news 
staffers. 

Nachman did not know how many 
people would be replaced but specu- 





... newsroom departures hit especially hard in the 
sports department, which is losing 11 people, many of 
them veterans of the professional sports scene... 





Though half the resignations came 
from non-news staff, newsroom 
departures hit especially hard in the 
sports department, which is losing 11 
people, many of them veterans of the 
professional sports scene, including 
Mark Dilonno and Hank Gola. 

Four staffers have left the feature 
desk. 

Vecsey also had signed a contract 
with NBC Sports. 

Post editor Jerry Nachman said the 
editorial resignations were about 


By George Garneau 


The New York Daily News has 
replaced nearly 50 unionized foremen 
with non-union supervisors in its 
mailroom and distribution opera- 
tions. 

Most of the traditionally unionized 
foremen were bumped back to non- 
supervisory jobs, taking away work 
from less senior colleagues. 

In the Newspaper and Mail 
Deliverers Union, 40 foremen were 
replaced by non-union supervisors 
Sept. 24. All but one of the supervi- 
sors returned to their former duties, a 
union official said. 

A week earlier, the News replaced 











lated that journalists working at other 
papers might replace some of those 
who are leaving. 

Many of those who opted to leave 
were senior staffers and will receive 
severance packages of four weeks’ 
pay per year of service, plus 60 days’ 
termination pay. Those with fewer 
than 12 years’ service were eligible 
for two weeks’ pay per year. 

Under the concession package, top 
minimum pay of $850 a week for 
reporters and photographers was cut 


10 of 14 mailroom foremen who are 
members of the New York Mailers 
Union Local 6. The former supervi- 
sors returned to journeymen jobs, 
also bumping less senior workers off 
work lists. 

News spokesman Virginia Woo 
said the measures were part of man- 
agement’s “establishing management 
supervision” in an effort to improve 
efficiency. 

She said the foremen were allowed 
to apply for their jobs but, to retain 
them, they would have to give up 
union representation. 

Mailers union representative 
Wayne Mitchell said only one mail- 








78 New York Post staffers grab buyouts 
Guild resignations slash staff by about 30% 


to $680 for a four-day workweek. 

The paper was figuring how to man- 
age operations at the six-day paper 
with fewer employees working 20% 
fewer hours. Before the cuts it had the 
smallest news staff of the city’s 
papers. 

Though Nachman regretted every 
resignation, he insisted, “I still think 
we have the best sports section in 
town” and promised, “We will play 
faster and think smarter than the 
other guys....1 think people are 
going to be very surprised.” 

Meanwhile talks were scheduled 
Sept. 25 on details of union participa- 
tion in the Post’s ownership and con- 
trol, agreed to as part of the union 
concessions. 

Kalikow has agreed “in principle” 
to turn over 20% of the stock in the 
Post to an employee stock ownership 
trust and to allow an employee rep- 
resentative on its board of directors. 

Kalikow paid $37 million for the 
paper, whose assets include a South 
Street property worth at least $15 
million. 

Asked who would assume about 
$30 million in closing costs if the 
paper folds, union adviser Theodore 
Kheel said the unions “will insist that 
that liability will be taken by Kalikow. 
I think he’s agreed to that in princi- 
ple.” 
Kheel also said he expected that the 
concessions, lasting until contracts 
expire in March 1991, would be 
extended for three years, with wage 
clauses to be reopened. 

Post general manager Richard 
Nasti did not return phone calls. 


New York Daily News ousts unionized foremen 


room foreman was offered the chance 
to keep his job — minus union 
representation — but he refused. 

“These people were not given a 
choice,” he said. He said others were 
told they no longer “fit in the scheme 
of things” and were denied written 
explanations. 

The demotions amount to pay cuts 
of $300 to $500 a week for mailroom 
foremen, back to journeyman’s pay of 
$750, plus the loss of union positions. 

Mitchell said the foremen were 
replaced by people with “absolutely 
no experience with a mailroom or a 
newspaper,” except for about a 

(Continued on page 25) 
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By Ann Marie Kerwin 


Drug-Alert, a chemical spray being 
marketed to parents to detect traces 
of marijuana, cocaine or crack in their 
children’s rooms, is putting some 
newspapers and television stations on 
alert. 

The Portland Oregonian and 
the New York Post both refused the 
product’s advertiserrent, as did tele- 
vision stations WABC, WNBC, 
WNYW (FOX), and WCBS. 

After the television stations 
rejected the ad, Drug-Alert ran a spe- 
cial full-page ad in the New York 
Times that said WABC, WNBC and 
WNYW would not run the ad, and 
reproduced the commercial frame by 
frame. The ad ends with praise for the 
other three television stations that did 
run the ad, WWOR, WPIX, and 
CNN. 

A week later, Sept. 13, the Times 
ran an article that investigated Drug- 
Alert, and reported some harsh criti- 
cisms of the product’s validity and 
reliability from toxicologists and 
pharmacologists. 

“No reason was found to decline 
the ad; it met all of the criteria of the 
Times advertising acceptability,” 
William Adler, Times spokesman 
said. 

In this case, no issues about prod- 
uct validity or accuracy were raised 
about’ Drug-Alert until after the ad 
had run. Now Drug-Alert’s validity 
will be part of the acceptability evalu- 
ation because the claims about the 
product are being challenged. 
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One of the 
controversial print ads 


complaint, the Times assumes the 
advertisers are offering the product as 
described,” he said. 

If submitted again, Robert Smith, 
advertising acceptability manager, 
will review the ad in light of the ques- 
tions raised in the article. 

“He might ask for a clarification or 
amendment before allowing it to run 
again,” Adler said. 

The New York Post told J.J. Gross, 
owner of J.J. Gross Advertising han- 





with the tv ads.” 


“Our effort now is to put spot print ads across the 
country,” said Sidney Klein, SherTest’s general 
manager. “We have to depend on print ads if we are 
going to continue because of the difficulty of going 





“What triggers an investigation is a 
complaint or information about the 
product,” Adler said. “The newspa- 
per’s job is not to assume the role of 
product tester or verifier.” 

“Controversy is not reason enough 
to reject an ad. In the absence of a 








dling the Drug-Alert account, that 
they will not run any ads for products 
like this. No one was available for any 
further comment. 

The agency reported that WABC 
and WNBC said they were concerned 
about invasion of privacy and refused 





Controversial ads 


Some newspapers, tv stations reject ads for drug detecting chemical 
spray; New York Times runs the ad, then investigates the product 


to run the ad, though WNBC said they 
might run it if it ran on another station 
for a month. 

WNYW (FOX) rejected the ad 
because “at this point we are not pre- 
pared to run advertisements for com- 
mercial products targeting an issue as 
sensitive and important as drug 
abuse,” Philip Jimenez, broadcast 
counsel, wrote. 

“We've dealt with this issue in a 
very serious manner,” said Brian 
Bounous, Oregonian advertising 
director. “We've taken a responsible, 
thoughtful position in the paper and 
so has the community.” 

The Oregonian had recently con- 
ducted an extensive, investigative 
series On cocaine and drug abuse in 
Portland, and the publisher is actively 
involved in a local citizens’ crime 
commission to combat drug abuse. 

“The product and its application in 
dealing with kids didn’t square with 
cur editorial side. It seems to take a 
serious problem and offer a too-good- 
to-be-true solution. | think there are 
more responsible, effective ways to 
deal with a very serious problem 
instead of the hope-in-a-bottle, pop-a- 
pill, wipe-away approach that this 
product seems to offer,” Bounous 
said. 

“The ad raised too many questions 
immediately in my mind to be com- 
fortable with it. If it really is so credi- 
ble and so great, why haven’t we 
heard about it through responsible, 
well-known drug abuse agencies 
rather than a direct marketer?” Bou- 
nous asked. 

Drug-Alert, a spray-on detection 
system consisting of three aerosol 
cans and a parent’s guide to drug 
abuse, is being marketed by SherTest 
Corporation of Yonkers, N.Y., via 
direct-response television commer- 
cials and mail-in coupons in print 
media advertisements. 

“Our effort now is to put spot print 
ads across the country,” said Sidney 
Klein, SherTest’s general manager. 
“We have to depend on print ads if we 
are going to continue because of the 
difficulty of going with the tv ads.” 

Gross said out of all the television 
rejections, no one questioned the 

(Continued on page 38) 
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By Mark Fitzgerald 


Despite the industry recession, 
family-owned newspapers continue 
to be targets of expanding chains. 

Even when a publisher wants to 
hand the paper on to the next genera- 
tion, the process is fraught with peril 
and takes careful planning, a family 
business expert warned at the 105th 
National Newspaper Association 
convention in Kansas City. 

Though family businesses of all 
types account for fully 50% of U.S. 
gross national product, they are “‘sur- 
prisingly fragile,” said James Lea, a 
professor in the department of family 
medicine at the University of North 
Carolina. 





Keeping it in the family 


Newspaper owners told how they can pass on their properties 
to the next generation without fear of chain takeover 


munity’s values.” 

Second, the businesses are really 
family affairs that all family members 
are involved in. 

Third, the heirs apparent get some 
kind of training in the business. 

And fourth, the family businesses 
that make successful generational 
transitions are led by a “forward- 
looking and flexible founder.” 

Family businesses that fail to make 
the transition have their own charac- 
teristics, Lea said. 

These tend to be marginal opera- 
tions in which the family is not simply 
involved in the business — it con- 
sumes them. 

No real planning is done for succes- 





buries it.” 


“The old saying is, the first generation makes it, the 
second generation takes it — and the third generation 





“Of 100 family-owned businesses, 
only 30 will make it into the next 
generation and only about 15 make it 
into the third generation,” Lea told a 
crowded session of publishers. 

“The old saying is, the first genera- 
tion makes it, the second generation 
takes it — and the third generation 
buries it,” Lea said. 

Certainly, there was plenty of evi- 
dence of that in the newspaper busi- 
ness during the 1980s. 

Such big papers as the Des Moines 
Register, Louisville Courier-Journal 
and the Detroit News fell into the 
hands of a chain largely because of 
third-generation squabbling. 

Uncounted smaller papers con- 
tinue to be snapped up by acquisitive 
chains. 

However, losing the family busi- 
ness is by no means inevitable, Lea 
says. 

Family businesses that make suc- 
cessful transitions from generation to 
generation have several common 
characteristics. 

First, they are stable, lucrative and 
satisfying. 

“Satisfying, that is, in that it fits 
with the family’s values and com- 








sion and the “senior owner” tends to 
hold on and on to the business. 

At the same time, there is often 
pressure on the successors. 

“You’ve heard it: “You’ve just got 
to come home and take care of the 
business.’ Now, I| can’t think of any 
worse way for starting off a lifetime 
career than a guilt trip,” Lea said. 

Handing down the family business 
begins with a searching financial, 
market and business analysis, Lea 
said. 

“A lot of family business owners 
resist doing that, in the same way we 
resist going to the doctor when we get 
a mysterious pain. We’re afraid of 
what we’ll find.” 

In planning for the transition, Lea 
said, the senior owner must also mar- 
ket the business to his heirs, who now 
have more opportunities than ever 
outside the family paper. 

Those successors should also train 
in the family business and the busi- 
ness in general. 

Outside help, especially putting a 
non-family member on the board of 
directors, is also a good idea, Lee said. 


Absolutely vital is giving the new. 


generation ownership authority as 





well as management authority. 

“I have seen more companies come 
to grief — sometimes to fatal grief — 
because the people in charge were 
not given the authority along with the 
management responsibilities,” Lea 
said. 

That can be done, he added, only if 
the senior owner follows an equally 
important rule: letting go. 

That does not mean the owner must 
walk away completely. There are 
numerous roles to play, such as full- 
time teacher to the new generation or 
a long-range business planner. 

“There’s not enough of that going 
around in U.S. business, and a former 
owner is perfectly situated to do 
that,” Lea said. 

“The point is, you yield control but 
you don’t yield your interest.” 





Baptist leaders 
start alternative 


news agency 


Leaders of the new Associated 
Baptist Press began organizing an 
alternative news agency on Sept. 11, 
run in part by a Gannett executive, a 
communications professor and the 
news editor of People magazine. 

The move is in response to the fir- 
ing this summer of two top editors of 
the Baptist Press, the denomination’s 
longtime news agency. 

The firings came during a closed 
meeting of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention’s Executive Committee and 
further fueled a debate over freedom 
of speech and access to information 
within the naticn’s largest Protestant 
denomination. 

Conservative Baptists accused the 
fired editors, Al Shackleford and Dan 
Martin, of being biased toward the 
moderates in their reporting. 

Moderate Baptists, on the other 
hand, believe Baptist Press now will 
become a closely controlled public 
relations agency for the conservative- 
dominated Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion. 

Shackleford is also a member of the 
board of the new ABP. 
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Exempting newspapers and shop- 
pers from the state sales tax is consti- 
tutional, the lowa Supreme Court 
ruled unanimously Sept. 20. 

The high court rejected contentions 
from the Hearst Corp. — whose 
magazines are included in the 4% 
sales tax law — that the exemption 
was unconsitutional on several grounds. 

Among other things, Hearst argued 
that the exemption amounted to cen- 
sorship of non-newspaper publica- 
tions and denied equal protection 
under the law because it protected 





lowa publishers at the expense of out- 
siders. 

“The lowa Legislature may sub- 
sidize one form of publication — 
that is, newspapers — but it is not 
required by the First Amendment to 
also subsidize other forms of publica- 
tions as long as it has a rational non- 
content basis for doing so,” Justice 
Bruce Snell wrote in the unanimous 
opinion. 

lowa has a “legitimate state inter- 
est” in subsidizing newspapers 
through the tax exemption, Snell 





lowa Supreme Court upholds newspaper sales tax exemption 


wrote. 

“First is the interest the state has in 
encouraging the reading of newspa- 
pers and thereby enhancing the gen- 
eral knowledge and literacy of its 
citizenry. By subsidizing the price of 
newspapers... the state makes 
newspapers available to those of even 
moderate to low means,” the opinion 
said. 

Snell also wrote that collecting the 
sales tax from thousands of carriers 
would be impractical and, therefore, 
not in the state’s interest. 





By Mark Fitzgerald 


Proposals that would allow regional 
Bell operating companies (RBOCs) to 
enter the information business may be 
bigger threats to small newspapers 
than even the proposed postal rate 
hikes, the lobbyist for the National 
Newspaper Association warns. 

Robert J. Brinkmann, the NNA 
general counsel, told a session at the 
group’s 105th annual convention in 
Kansas City that the threatened — 
and inherently unfair — competi- 
tion from RBOCs would eventually 
affect small papers as well as big 
ones. 

“This is clearly not an issue for 
today for the small newspaper. It’s 





es for long-distance delivery, in- 
creases for newspapers will likely 
be contained to single digits, Brink- 
mann said. 

Speaking of the RBOCs, however, 
Brinkmann said that the markets 
small papers serve, especially those 
inrural areas, may be most vulnerable 
to phone company information ser- 
vices. 

“The farther out [a customer] is, 
the more rural, the greater incentive 
there may be to get information by 
computer,” Brinkmann said. 

Home computers are still not wide- 
spread, but spread they will, Brink- 
mann said. Already, manufacturers 
are incorporating computer features 
in such ubiquitous household prod- 





What newspapers may want to do is create an out- 
of-state rate with a separate charge for postage and 
handling, similar to book clubs, Brinkmann said. 





clearly not an issue for tomorrow for 
the small newspapers but it is an issue 
for the 21st century and, remember, 
that is only nine years away,” Brink- 
mann said. 

In his update on NNA lobbying 
activity, Brinkmann suggested that 
the long-range threat of RBOC 
competition could be more seri- 
ous for small papers than the cur- 
rent round of postal rate increases, 
which will likely go into effect in 
February. 

Largely because the Postal Service 
is increasingly subsidizing its lo- 
cal delivery with big rate increas- 








ucts as VCRs and computer games 
such as Nintendo. 

RBOCs are pressing hard to enter 
information services, Brinkmann 
said. Their lobbying budget for 1990 is 
$23 million. 

In addition, they hold out the possi- 
bility that advertising revenue could 
lower telephone rates. 

“If advertising cross-subsidizes 
newspapers, why not have it cross- 
subsidize phone service? Month- 
ly phone service could be $5 in 
the year 2010. Think of the poli- 
tical attraction of that,” Brinkmann 
said. 





A warning to smaller newspapers 
RBOCs may be bigger threat than postal rate hikes 


Nevertheless, newspapers them- 
selves have lobbied effectively, espe- 
cially since their efforts are being 
joined by an unusual coalition of long- 
distance phone companies, computer 
users and other businesses. 

“This is not some silly esoteric 
issue that is going to go away,” he 
told the group. 

Compared to Brinkmann’s alarms 
about the RBOCs, his report on postal 
rates, a traditional sore spot for 
smaller newspapers, was almost good 
news. 

Newspapers that bring their papers 
to delivery offices already sorted by 
walk-sequence will probably see dis- 
counts on their rate amounting to a 
penny apiece, he said. 

Average second-class mail will 
increase 23%, Brinkmann said, but 
“we’re trying to pull out a situation 
where your rates will either go downa 
little or up 8% to 9%.” 

Because the Postal Service is wor- 
ried about growing competition from 
alternative delivery systems, it is 
keeping close-in rates lower and 
boosting the longer distance, zone 7 
and 8 rates, Brinkmann said. 

Consequently, mail delivery out 
of state will probably increase by 
25%. 

That shouldn’t hurt papers, how- 
ever, he said. 

“If you’ve got someone in Florida 
who really wants your paper, they 
are not going to care about postal 
rates.” 

What newspapers may want to dois 
create an out-of-state rate with a sepa- 
rate charge for postage and handling, 
similar to book clubs, Brinkmann 
said. 
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IRS settles with estate of S.l. Newhouse Sr. 


A settlement between the New- 
house family and the Internal 
Revenue Service officially ends what 
was believed to be the biggest estate- 
tax case ever and upholds the family’s 
victory in U.S. Tax Court. 

Under the settlement, entered in 
September, the Newhouses agreed to 
pay $46.4 million in taxes. The family 
agreed to pay about $2 million more 
than would have resulted from Judge 
B. John Williams’ decision last year 
for the estate, in exchange for an IRS 
agreement not to appeal. 

Williams valued the estate below 
the family’s original claim. The settle- 
ment results in a tax bill about the 
same as the estate claimed 10 years 


ago. 

The IRS had sought $657 million in 
inheritance taxes plus $305 million in 
penalties after the 1979 death of S.I. 
Newhouse Sr., who built the nation’s 
richest privately held newspaper and 
publishing fortune. 

Newhouse died holding all com- 
mon voting shares, while other family 
members owned non-voting preferred 
shares. 

IRS had set $1.2 billion as the value 





of his controlling, but minority, stake 
in Advance Publications Inc. and 
Newhouse Broadcasting Inc. The 
appraisal was based on the break- 
up value of the individual proper- 
ties. 

After throwing out most of the gov- 
ernment’s evidence during a long trial 
in 1989, Williams ruled decisively last 
February for the estate. 

He established the value of the 
estate at $235 million, accepting the 
estate’s argument, and testimony 
from expert witnesses Rupert Mur- 
doch of News Corp. and Douglas 
McCorkindale of Gannett Co. Inc., 
that prospective buyers would balk at 
investing in a minority stake of a fam- 
ily business with uncertain chances of 
gaining full ownership. 

Under the settlement, the estate 
agrees to pay immediately $13 million 
in taxes. It could have spread out 
payment through 1995. 

In addition, the IRS and the New- 
house family entered a long-term 
agreement for setting values on New- 
house holdings. 

A joint statement said the formula 
“was consistent with the under- 





standing of the Newhouse family that 
each of their shares in the different 
classes of Advance stock was to be 
accorded equal treatment.” 

Both sides said the settlement 
“provides an objective and consistent 
method” for valuing Advance stock 
without the need for long and costly 
litigation. 

The formula guarantees IRS will 
glean more taxes from the estates of 
S.I. Newhouse Sr.’s wife Mitzi, who 
died in 1989, and his brother Norman, 
who died in 1988, because of the 
increased values of their Advance 
stock since 1979. The broadcast oper- 
ations have been sold. 

In 1980, Advance was the fourth 
largest U.S. newspaper group, with 
50 papers. It now includes 26 newspa- 
pers, among them the Newark (N.J.) 
Star-Ledger and New Orleans (La.) 
Times-Picayune, in addition to Ran- 
dom House books and Conde Nast 
magazines. 

Forbes magazine now values the 
closely held empire, presided over by 
Samuel I. Newhouse Jr. and his 
brother Donald, at over $5 billion. 

— George Garneau 
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SPJ considers 
its future 


After a recent advisory meeting 
with journalism industry leaders, the 
Society of Professional Journalists is 
considering 10 recommendations for 
its future. 

One recommendation is a new, 
simpler mission statement that shows 
SPJ’s commitment to “preserving the 
First Amendment freedoms by pro- 
moting and supporting the needs, 
interests and independence of work- 
ing journalists and the practice and 
standards of quality journalism.” 

Other recommendations are: 

e@ SPJ programming should be on 
the cutting edge of issues of compel- 
ling interest to working journalists. 

e@ SPJ should strengthen freedom 
of information efforts at local and 
state levels and publicize its efforts. 

© SPJ should nurture student jour- 
nalists as an important component of 
its future. 

@ SPJ should prioritize its efforts, 
to concentrate on freedom of informa- 
tion, ethics and professional develop- 
ment, and to emphasize the issue of 
multiculturalism. 








@ SPJ should make The Quill the 
voice of journalism, with a focus on 
SPJ priorities. SPJ should consider 
fewer issues with greater impact. 

@ SPJ should focus chapters and 
the national organization on the same 
priorities. 

@ SPJ should work toward a single 
graduated dues structure. 

@ SPJ should create a category of 
non-voting associates to include pub- 
lic relations practitioners and all other 
former members not practicing jour- 
nalism. 

@ SPJ governance should be placed 
in the hands of a reconstructed, rep- 
resentative board. Bylaws and board 
elections should remain a convention 
decision. 


Air Force 
develops paper 
for the troops 


A quickly-organized staff at Lang- 
ley Air Force base in Virginia has 
developed the Desert Defender,” a 
special weekly newspaper for the 
troops in Saudi Arabia. 

More than 10,000 copies of the 





tabloid-size newspaper will be distrib- 
uted free each week for all those 
involved in Operation Desert Shield, 
said Col. Ron Sconyers, public affairs 
official for the U.S. Central Com- 
mand Air Forces, Rear. 


The idea for the newspaper was 
sparked less than two weeks ago after 
public affairs officers stateside real- 
ized that the largest complaint coming 
back from the troops in the field was 
the lack of reading material and news 
from home, Sconyers said. 


In less than two weeks, Air Force 
people with newspaper backgrounds 
were marshaled, printers were found 
and word processing equipment gath- 
ered for the five-member staff. 


Fichter dies 


Thomas Fichter, 51, senior vice 
president and chief financial officer of 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association died Sept. 26. He had 
been a patient at Fair Oaks Hospital in 
Fairfax, Va., since collapsing while 
jogging near his home on Sept. 21. 

He is survived by his wife and two 
children. 
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By Mark Fitzgerald 


Houston’s always simmering news- 
paper war has flamed anew with a 
long front-page Houston Post story 
reporting 11 lawsuits that accuse its 
rival, the Houston Chronicle, of cir- 
culation fraud. 

Under the headline “Lawsuits 
allege pattern of Chronicle circulation 
fraud,” the story reviews a litany of 
allegations of circulation padding 
from lawsuits dating back to 1983. 

“I don’t care who you are, I1 
lawsuits — that’s pretty newswor- 
thy,” Post vice president and editor in 
chief David Burgin said. “One or two, 
maybe that’s an abberation. Three or 
four, maybe you can say that’s some- 
one with an axe to grind . . . But, my 
God, 11 lawsuits — that’s pretty 
unbelievable.” 

Burgin says the story, which 
jumped to an entire page, was no dif- 
ferent from any other business story 
even though it was about a competi- 
tor. 





“It’s been a long time since I’ve 
seen a metro newspaper use its col- 
umns for such hard competitive pur- 
poses,” McDavid added. 

However, Post editor Burgin says, 
if anything, the fact that the Chronicle 
is a competitor slowed progress on 
the story. 

“I’ve wanted to do the story for a 
long time,” he said. 

However, the Post’s owner, Wil- 
liam Dean Singleton, was not exactly 
gung-ho on the story, Burgin said. 

“I didn’t have to break his arm to 
get him to run it, but he just said, 
‘Why do you want to do this when all 
the readers and the public will think is 
that it’s sour grapes and self- 
serving?’ ” Burgin recalled. 

“The whole point isn’t that the Post 
ran this story,” Burgin added. “The 
point is what the Chronicle is doing. 
What we were doing isn’t kicking the 
competition . . . it is reporting —and 
it’s what was reported that’s impor- 
tant.” 





important.” 


“The point is what the Chronicle is doing. What we 
were doing isn't kicking the competition . . . it is 
reporting — and it’s what was reported that’s 





“Newspapers . . . should cover 
the other guy,” he said. “We’re cov- 
ering the Chronicle like we cover any 
other big business in town, like Hous- 
ton Light and Power or Continental 
Airlines, a public utility or whatever it 
~ 

Not surprisingly, the Houston 
Chronicle does not see it quite that 
way. 

“The story as it was written and 
edited, I consider a personal, vicious 
attack. I think there is no place in 
modern American journalism for sto- 
ries like this,” said Gene McDavid, 
the Chronicle president who was the 
newspaper’s general manager during 
the time when the allegations took 
place. 

(The Chronicle was then owned by 
the Houston Endowment. It was sold 
to the Hearst Corp. in 1987.) 








In addition, Burgin said, the Post’s 
then-circulation director Reagon O. 
Seaver, asked him first not to run the 
story and then to be able to read it 
first. Seaver is now executive vice 
president and general manager. 

“She asked that it not run because 
she didn’t want to offend ABC [the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations], and 
then she asked if she could read it 
first. I said, nothing doing,” Burgin 
said. 

The story, written by Derick Rill 
and Pete Wittenberg, lays out a num- 
ber of circulation fraud allegations 
against the Chronicle that, while 
made in lawsuits filed between 1983 
and 1988, have been little noticed. 

For instance, the story repeats the 
allegations made in a lawsuit by fired 
distributor Kent Carpenter that the 
Chronicle, in 1982 and 1983, had a 





Simmering feud boils over 


Houston Post comes out swinging with report on ‘circulation fraud’ 
lawsuits against the competition; Houston Chronicie exec cries foul 


phantom “zone 4” in Houston’s inner 
city in which up to 20,000 copies daily 
were delivered to non-existent sub- 
scribers. 

Copies were diverted into sampling 
programs or stored temporarily at a 
warehouse before being carted to a 
salvage yard, according to a deposi- 
tion made in this case by William H. 
Puisifer, a former zone manager who 
died of leukemia earlier this year. 

According to the Post’s story, the 
warehouse used to store the papers 
was destroyed in a 1986 fire. The 
newspaper reported that fire officials 
said the fire was fueled by old news- 
papers and arson investigators 
believed it was set deliberately. 

“Since then, the [arson investi- 
gation] case file has mysteriously dis- 
appeared,” the Post story said. 

As previously reported, the story 
recounts allegations that the Chroni- 
cle forced distributors to take more 
papers than they could sell (E&P, 
Aug. 25, 1990). The story also quotes 
the attorneys of two plaintiffs as say- 
ing they believe the Chronicle con- 
tinues to engage in improper circula- 
tion practices. 

It also notes that one litigant, for- 
mer distributor Sam Dillon, is seeking 
$19 million in a lawsuit that alleges 
violations of the Racketeeer- 
Influenced and Corrupt Organiza- 
tions (RICO) Act. 

“Now, RICO, that is serious. 
Somebody could get some good 
[prison] time before this is over,” 
Post editor Burgin said. 

Chronicle president Gene McDavid 
repeated his contention that all the 
lawsuits — and at one time there 
were aS many as 28 — result from a 
housecleaning of the Chronicle circu- 
lation department in the mid-1980s 
when 200 managers and distributors 
were fired. 

“The allegations were false. The 
allegations fed upon themselves, and 
the allegations were all made by those 
who were terminated by us and had a 
real axe to grind,” McDavid said. 

The Chronicle has lost and settled 
some of the lawsuits, most recently 
one by former distributor Edward S. 
Troy, who contended the Chronicle 
had not paid him all he was entitled to 
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Gene McDavid 
Houston Chronicle 


when it terminated his delivery con- 
tract. A jury Aug. 15 awarded him 
nearly $1 million in that case (E&P, 
Aug. 25, 1990). 

At the same time in late August, the 
Chronicle also settled three other 
cases by fired distributors. Terms of 
all four settlements are secret. 

Burgin said sealing the settlements 
is an offensive thing for a newspaper 
to do. 

“How can they cry about the Fol 
[Freedom of Information Act] and 
then seal these settlements?” Burgin 
asked. 

Those cases did not involve circula- 
tion fraud, McDavid said. 

“You have to look at the whole 
fabric of what has happened since 
then, as the courts did. . . None of 
the allegations of circulation padding 
was ever found to be true by a jury,” 
McDavid said. 

“Well, if they don’t involve circula- 
tion fraud, why doesn’t the Chronicle 
unseal them?” Burgin asked. 

Since both Houston papers have 
been examined “microscopically” by 
the Audit Bureau since a 1985 special 
audit, McDavid said, any suggestion 
that the Chronicle is artificially inflat- 
ing circulation is untrue. 

However, the long Post article also 
liberally quotes critics of the Audit 
Bureau. 

For example, former Post publisher 
Don Hunt, who called for the special 
audit, told the Post, “The best 
way to describe ABC is that it’s not 
an auditing service. They go on the 
dead-wrong premise that publishers 
are honest.” 

Asked for comment, an ABC 
spokesman directed E&P to a quote 
from bureau president M. David Keil 
in its official history, “Integrity in a 





Changing World.” Keil is out of the 
country and unreachable, his office 
said. 

Ip the statement, Keil compares 
ABC to financial auditors who do not 
have the privilege of rejecting a client. 





“It’s been a long time 
since I’ve seen a metro 
newspaper use its 
columns for such hard 
competitive purposes,” 
McDavid added. 





“If there is an organized and man- 
aged attempt to deceive by the crea- 
tion of fictitious audit trails, it 
is not a certainty that any auditor will 
uncover this carefully planned 
fraud,” Keil said. 

Beyond that, spokesman Ray Chal- 
mers said, “We don’t comment about 
what one newspaper is saying about 
another.” 

Post editor Burgin said the story 
was not meant as “a rap on ABC.” 

Burgin also said that reader reac- 
tion to the story has been good. 

“In terms of the readers, there was 
no big backlash that was predicted, 
in terms of [readers thinking] it was 





David Burgin 
Houston Post 


sour grapes. The: never happened at 
all.” 

“People seem to have an under- 
standing of what it is about,” Burgin 
continued, “even though we didn’t 
put anything in the story about how 
this [alleged circulation fraud] is 
aimed at putting us out of business. 
We didn’t say it. Even so, that’s what 
it’s about.” 








Fired college newspaper adviser 
is offered his job back 


Dean admits firing was ‘inappropriate’ 


The adviser of a California univer- 
sity newspaper, who was fired for his 
editorial alleging censorship efforts 
by the administration, was given his 
job back and an apology. 

However, the faculty member, Dr. 
David C. Henley, declined the offer 
for this fall, saying he might resume 
the post in the 1991-92 academic year 
at California State Polytechnic Uni- 
versity. In a letter to Henley, Dean 
James H. Williams, who had ordered 
his dismissal, admitted that his action 
was “inappropriate and one I must 
correct.” 

Williams said he had changed his 
mind after reflecting upon the firing 
for several weeks and talking to a num- 


ber of faculty, students and others. . 


“ .. . Lappreciate the fact that you 
are highly regarded by your students, 
faculty colleagues and professional 
associates,” the dean wrote. 

Henley’s removal as adviser came 
after publication of the editorial in the 





Poly Post that said the paper’s cover- 
age of sensitive campus stories had 
brought administration requests to 
“tone down” the reporting. 


Henley, who also owns a Nevada | 
daily newspaper, replied in a letter 
that he accepted Williams’ “expres- 
sions of regret” but said he had made 
other professional plans for the year 
and that the communications depart- 
ment had hired someone else to 
advise the paper for the academic 
year. He will continue teaching in the 
department. 


Since publication of the Sept. 8 
E&P story about his dismissal, Hen- 
ley, who had called his firing “reta- 
liatory and punitive,” said he has 
received scores of supporting letters 
and phone calls from former students, 
newspaper colleagues and others 
throughout the country. 


“Some -have been from people | 
haven’t seen in 25 years,” he added. 
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A knock on the door at three 
o'clock in the morning, followed by 
intensive harassment, intimidation 
and threats are what journalists can 
expect if they investigate human 
rights abuses in Cuba, according to 
Robert Cox, chairman of the Free- 
dom of the Press Committee of the 
Inter American Press Association. 

Reporting to members of IAPA’s 
executive committee and advisory 
council, Cox said that he was fol- 
lowed by state security agents 
throughout a 12-day visit to Cuba. 

Cox, who visited Cuba in a dual 
capacity as a member of the Interna- 
tional League for Human Rights and 
as a working journalist, said that he 
was awakened by knocks on the door 
and calls to his room at the Hotel 
Capri in Havana during the early 
hours of the morning on five separate 
occasions during his stay. Cox said 
that he believes the objective of the 
calls was to fabricate a case against 
the human rights activists he was in 
touch with during his visit to Cuba. 





level by U.N. officials. Cox was 
threatened with expulsion and 
warned not to contact the Cubans 
again. 

“There is a climate of fear in Cuba 
today that is palpable,” Cox 
declared. “A visit to the island is like 
a step back in time to the Brezhnev 
era.” 

Cox said that his stay in Cuba had 
convinced him that U.S. policy must 
change. 

“Before I went to Havana,” he 
said, “I thought that the Castro 
regime deserved to be punished for 
denying freedom to the Cuban peo- 
ple, but I am now convinced that it is 
the Cuban people who are suffering. 
Government officials, members of the 
Communist Party, foreign visitors 
and tourists have everything they 
could ever want but, while the shelves 
in the dollar shops groan with prod- 
ucts and food, the supermarkets lack 
many essentials and offer ordinary 
Cubans a bare cupboard. 

“Everything possible must be done 





Cox added that while he was in Cuba he 
encountered several journalists who had been 
made “nonpersons” by the regime. 





Cox said he first ran afoul of Cuban 
state security when he and New York 
lawyer Diane Orentlicher, who are 
both trustees of the New York-based 
Human Rights League, accompanied 
two Cuban lawyers, Jorge Bacallo 
and Antonio de Varona Battle and 
human rights activist Yndamiro 
Restano, when all five were register- 
ing for the United Nations eighth con- 
ference on the prevention of crime 
and the treatment of offenders. 

The Cuban lawyers, who both 
defended political prisoners in Cuba, 
and Restano, a writer and poet who 
was removed from his job as a jour- 
nalist five years ago, were abducted 
by security guards as they were about 
to be issued credentials for the confer- 
ence by U.N. staff. The Cubans were 
never allowed to take part in the con- 
ference despite protests at the highest 








to let the light into the darkness that is 
Cuba today so that the world can see 
what the Cuban government is doing 
to its own people,” he said. 

Cox added that while he was in 
Cuba he encountered several jour- 
nalists who had been made “non- 
persons” by the regime. 

Prominent human rights activist 
Restano, he said, is now a park 
keeper. He was fired from his job as 
agricultural correspondent for Radio 
Rebelde for publishing an unautho- 
rized newsletter, or samzidat. 

Another “banished” journalist is 
Lissette Bustamante, an extremely 
well-known television reporter. Bus- 
tamante became famous because she 
asked questions of Cuban ieader Fidel 
Castro that were considered daring. 

She has been banned from appear- 
ing on camera, or even as a voice off 





Harassment in Cuba 


Chairman of the [APA Freedom of the Press Committee 
tells of intimidation and threats during his visit there 


camera simply because she accom- 
panied a friend at a ceremony in the 
cemetery where Gen. Arnaldo Ochoa 
and four other Cuban army officers 
were buried. The five men were exe- 
cuted by firing squad on July 13, 
1989, after being convicted of being 
involved with drug smuggling. The 
ceremony marked the first anniver- 
sary of the executions. 

Cox said there are no independent 
sources of information in Cuba today 
but he was told that several journal- 
ists and creative artists have plans to 
publish newspapers and magazines 
when the current blanket of repres- 
sion lifts. 

“All of us who have the privilege, 
indeed the luxury, of working in a free 
country should do everything in our 
power to help our Cuban colleagues 
emerge from the darkness,” he said. 

Other press freedom matters in the 
hemisphere brought to the [APA 
executives committee’s attention 
include: 

@ Reports of an attack on indepen- 
dent Argentine journalist Jésus Igle- 
sias Rouco, founder and editor of E/ 
Informador Publico, by an armed 
man. Iglesias Rouco was hit about the 
head with the butt of the revolver 
after the man, identified as Mafuel 
Freytas, threatened to shoot him. 

Iglesias Rouco has charged that 
Freytas, who has not been arrested, 
has connections to top figures in the 
Argentine government. IAPA plans 
to investigate further into the attack 
on Iglesias Rouco and his charges that 
he is being persecuted for publishing 
information about irregularities 
involving members of the govern- 
ment. 

e A letter received from the attor- 
ney general of Panama denying that 
the newspaper E/ Siglo or any other 
Panamanian news medium had been 
threatened by government legal 
action. The IAPA had asked for clar- 
ification of a complaint received from 
EI Siglo. 

@ Report of advertising dicrimina- 
tion against the newspaper 0 Povo of 
Fortaleza, Brazil. The committee 
approved a message to be sent to the 
governor of Ceara State condemning 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Fall of 1990. And all 
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California appellate court upholds reporter request 


By M.L.Stein 


The trial judge was constitutionally 
wrong when he refused a San Diego 
Union reporter’s request for access to 
questionnaires used in a jury selection 
process, a California appellate court 
has ruled. 

The Sept.11 unanimous decision 
not only reaffirmed a 1984 U.S. 
Supreme Court decision involving the 
Riverside (Calif.) Press-Enterprise’s 
right to attend voir dire proceedings 
but held that written questionnaires 
also must be accessible to the media. 

“The Press-Enterprise ruling only 
covered oral questioning. It did not 
give us a road map to the entire voir 
dire process,” said Harold W. Fuson 
Jr., vice president and general 
counsel for Copley Press, the Union’s 
parent company. “The Supreme Court 
never considered what voir dire is. 
This court is now saying that the voir 
dire process, whether oral or by writ- 
ten questionnaire, should be made 
public.” 

The Union’s request was made 
during the murder trial earlier this 
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year of Roberta Pearce, who was con- 
victed of hiring two teen-age boys to 
kill her husband. 

Superior Court Judge Franklin 
Mitchell refused to release to a Union 
reporter the written forms filled out 
by veniremen to speed the jury-selec- 
tion proceeding, a growing practice 
by trial judges. 

Jurors in the Pearce trial were told 
that the information obtained from 
the questionnaire would become part 
of the court’s permanent record but 
would not be distributed to anyone 
except the trial court, the court’s staff 
and the attorneys in the case. 


Copley filed an appeal after its 
motion requesting the forms was 
denied by Mitchell. 

The appellate court rejected the 
trial judge’s argument that his refusal 
to hand over the questionnaires to the 
Union was based on three “overrid- 
ing interests”: administering an expe- 
ditious trial, preserving the defen- 
dant’s right to a fair and impartial jury 
trial, and protecting the juror’s right 
to privacy. 

Justice William L. Todd Jr., who 
wrote the court’s opinion, replied, 
“While efficient judicial administra- 
tion is a praiseworthy purpose and 
one we applaud, it does not reach 
constitutional dimensions. As much 
as we would like to see judicial pro- 
ceedings run efficiently and expedi- 
tiously, we cannot give much weight 
to such a goal when compared to con- 
stitutional interest.” 


. court,” as stated in the P-E case, “to 





jurors in the trial of a man charged 
with the rape and murder of a teen-age 
girl. 

After the jury was impaneled, the 
P-E asked the trial court for the com- 
plete transcript of the voir dire pro- 
ceedings and was turned down. It lost 
again in the Court of Appeals but won 
in the Supreme Court. 

Justice Todd commented that the 
P-E ruling “teaches that an individu- 
alized approach rather than a blanket 
one is appropriate in considering the 
privacy rights of prospective jurors. 
Not only does such an approach pre- 
serve the constitutional values of 
openness, it also enables the trial 


insure that there is in fact a valid basis 
for belief that disclosure infringes a 
significant interest in privacy.” 

“A blanket denial of the question- 
naires to the Union was unconstitu- 
tional, the court said. 

“It is clear,” Todd went on, “that 
when the court distributed the ques- 
tionnaires to the veniremen with 
instructions to fill them out, voir dire 
had begun. The fact that the ques- 
tioning of jurors was largely done in 
written form rather than orally is of no 
constitutional import.” 

Attorney Fuson noted that the 
appellate ruling comes too late for the 
Pearce murder trial but said it “paves 
the way for the future.” 

“Voir dire is usually not very in- 
teresting for reporters but we went 
to the appeals court because there is 





“The court is saying that you can’t avoid 
responsibility for making the voir dire process public 
by using questionnaires or some other artifice.” 





The Press-Enterprise case, Todd 
pointed out, “teaches that an indivi- 
dualized approach rather than a 
blanket one is appropriate in consid- 
ering the privacy rights of prospective 
jurors.” 

A better approach, the justice said, 
is for the trial judge to advise venire- 
men they have a right to “in camera” 
hearings on sensitive questions rather 
than writing out their answers. The 
judge can determine later if legitimate 
privacy interests warrant a sealing of 
the transcript, he pointed out. 

In the Press-Enterprise case, the 
newspaper was blocked from attend- 
ing individual voir dire of prospective 





an important principle at stake,” he 
said. 





Adds publications 


Courier Life Publications, a chain 
of weekly newspapers in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., has added three new publica- 
tions to its family. 

The Newspapers, acquired five 
months ago, are currently three sepa- 
rate newspapers: The Park Slope 
Courier, the Brooklyn Heights Cou- 
rier, and the Carroll Gardens-Cobble 
Hill Courier. 
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$13.6 million libel award against Cleveland Plain Dealer 


The Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer 
was hit with a $13.6 million damage 
award in a libel suit over a series of 
articles that also prompted com- 
plaints of conflict of interest. 

A Cuyahoga County Common 
Pieas Court jury awarded $4.5 million 
in compensatory damages and $9 mil- 
lion in punitive damages to the former 
promoters of the defunct Budweiser 
Cleveland Grand Prix auto race. 

At issue were articles written by 
reporter Gary Webb in 1984 that were 
followed by additional stories in 1985 
and 1986. 

In what was apparently the most 
damaging story, published a week 
before the 1984 Budweiser Cleveland 
Grand Prix, the Plain Dealer reported 
.that race promoters Charles New- 
comb and James Foster paid them- 
selves nearly $1 million from race pro- 
ceeds in violation of their lease with 
the city of Cleveland. 

The promoters paid themselves the 
money in the form of salaries, com- 
missions, equipment rental fees and 
fees for management, accounting and 
legal work, the newspaper reported. 

The articles provoked a wave of 
controversy about the race promot- 
ers, and in 1985 their company, C.K. 
Newcomb & Associates, sold the 
race to Roger ?enske, the former race 
car driver. 

After the race changed hands, the 
Plain Dealer itself became a co-spon- 
sor of an Indy-style car race run at the 
Burke Lakefront Airport during the 
Independence Day holiday. 

At the time, Plain Dealer publisher 
Alex Machaskee dismissed sugges- 
tions made that the newspaper used 
its reporting to get involved in the 
race. 

He noted that the newspaper re- 


. Mains a co-sponsor with the promo- 


ters’ company on another major 
event. 

“In fact, as our attorney pointed 
out [during the lawsuit trial], the Plain 
Dealer has continued in a supportive 
role [with C.K. Newcomb & 
Associates] with the Cleveland Air 
Show for at least the last six years and 
I don’t know how many years before 
that,” Machaskee said in a telephone 
interview. 

Machaskee said the newspaper is 
“very vigorously going to appeal” the 
jury verdict. 

“The Plain Dealer believes that 





there were fundamental legal errors in 
the case and we intend to expend 
every effort in appeal.” 

At least one area of appeal, 
Machaskee indicated, would invovle 
whether the jury were properly. 
instructed to consider the totality of 
the articles and whether that instruc- 
tion were heeded. 

During the trial the newspaper’s 
attorneys maintained the stories were 
factually correct. 

The promoters and their company 
had sought $16 million in total dam- 
ages, with $10 million being punitive 
damages. 








Columbus 
High Court 


Attorneys for the Columbus (Ohio) 


Dispatch have asked the U.S. Su-' 


preme Court to rule on a gag order is- 
sued in a juvenile court custody case 
and upheld by the Ohio Supreme Court. 

“Without guidance from this 
Court, state courts have developed 
conflicting approaches to the Consti- 
tution’s role in ensuring public access 
to juvenile court,” said the writ, filed 
on behalf of Dispatch Printing Co., 
the newspaper’s publishers. 

The writ said judges should have to 
consider First Amendment issues 
along with other evidence when they 
issue a gag order or close a custody 
case to the public. 

Judge Ronald Solove of Franklin 
County Juvenile Court issued gag and 
closure orders last year in a three-way 
custody fight by two would-be adop- 
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tive parents and the surrogate mother 
of Tessa Reams, now 5. 

An appeals court reversed Solove’s 
order but the Ohio Supreme Court 
then upheld the order. The high court 
said juvenile proceedings are not pre- 
sumed to be open and can be closed 
whenever a judge determines the psy- 
chological harm the publicity might 
cause the child outweighs the public’s 
interest in the case. The court said 
First Amendment rights did not have 
to be considered. 

Solove has since reversed his deci- 
sion, but the Ohio Supreme Court 
ruling still stands. 

The Dispatch’s lawyers argued in 
court papers that the state Supreme 
Court’s ruling “missed the mark” by 
relying on “out-of-context snippets 
from unrelated decisions.” 

They also said the state court “mis- 
conceived the nature” of the First 
Amendment. 

— AP 


Newspaper 
ordered to 
turn over photos 


The state Supreme Court on Sept. 
12 let stand a lower court order that 
the Albuquerque (N.M.) Journal turn 
over photographic negatives of a fatal 
highway accident for use in a lawsuit. 

A panel of three justices rejected 
without comment the newspaper’s 

(Continued on page 38) 
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WE'VE DONE IT. 


On June 16, 1990, The Tampa Tribune, using advanced TKS presses, became the first newspaper to 
be awarded First Place in all categories of the annual TKS Quality Competition. 
First in process color printing, first in spot color printing and first in black and white printing recognizes 
The Tampa Tribune as the leader among the best-printed newspapers in the United States. 
The people of The Tampa Tribune began guiding the newspaper's TKS presses to their maximum 
potential from installation in 1986, refining them with individual experience and craftsmanship, and 
eventually moving beyond all original expectations. 


Four years of forging a product that sets new industry standards has made The Tampa Tribune the 
fastest-growing newspaper in the state of Florida. 
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Outlook for the 1990s: 


By Jim Rosenberg 


In the last year, publishers and sup- 
pliers have forged ahead on all fronts 
in efforts to put color on newspaper 
pages. 

The 1980s established color in 
newspapers; the 1990s not only 
promise more color in more newspa- 
pers but better, more consistent qual- 
ity reproduction. 

To the likes of USA Today, the St. 
Petersburg and Tampa dailies and the 
Orange County Register, 1990 has 
also seen a second national newspa- 
per, The National sports daily, and 
another major metro competitor, the 
Los Angeles Times, offering readers 
quality color every day. Near or at the 
top of the year’s color entries would 
have to be added The European, the 
weekly launched in May by Mirror 
Group in the United Kingdom. 

Color prepress at The European 
includes Scitex Visionary worksta- 
tions and Raystar output. At its U.K. 
sites, the paper is printed by MAN 
Roland Colorman 35 offset presses on 
28- and 32-lb. stock. Apart from the 





verts entirely to new color offset 
presses. 

Along with those and other large 
papers are many smaller offset- 
printed dailies, and numerous, often 
award-winning, flexo and letterpress 
newspapers. 

Improvements to color come as a 
result of progress in almost every area 
of newspaper reproduction, from pic- 
tures and the prepress systems han- 
dling them to the paper and ink and 
the presses they run on. 

The still comparatively small but 
substantial newspaper flexo consti- 
tuency, in conjunction with suppliers 
of its hardware and consumables, is 
making headway in optimizing the 
process and its product, while the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association moves closer to issuing 
flexo color ink standards. 

Recycled newsprint, an area of 
much progress (and controversy) for 
more than a year, has proven its 
worth not only in terms of dependable 
runnability but also as a suitable sub- 
strate for color printing. Papers in 





Improvements to color come as a result of progress 
in almost every area of newspaper reproduction, from 
pictures and the prepress systems handling them to 
the paper and ink and the presses they run on. 





product itself, attention to color might 
be inferred from the fact that, through 
his Mirror Group, Robert Maxwell 
now also owns Scitex, and, from 
Maxwell’s establishment of a color 
institute within his organization, to 
achieve consistently superior ROP 
advertising. 

At the same time, New Jersey's 
Star-Ledger geared up for keyless 
offset color, which will compete with, 
among others, The Record, which 
brings consistently attractive color to 
a gradually enlarging portion of the 
state’s northern counties. In the same 
state, the New York Times is still 
expected to run some Sunday color at 
its large new plant. 

More recently, color has become a 
focus of attention in the competition 
for Denver’s readers as the Post con- 
tinues to maximize its color capacity 
and the Rocky Mountain News con- 








Florida and California, among the 
first states with recycled newsprint 
regulations, have shown that good 
color can be printed on old fiber. 

Paul Lynch reported that while 
controlling quality at the Record in 
Hackensack, N.J., some of its news- 
print contained 40% recycled fiber. 
While the same supplier now provides 
him with a special grade of virgin- 
fiber newsprint for The National, 
Lynch was optimistic about the pros- 
pect of eventually having to print 
some portion of the colorful tabloid 
on recycled stock. 

Also contributing to print quality 
have been improvements in film 
recording, including registration, 
plates and platemaking, and on-press 
registration and automatic color con- 
trol with color presetting. Work by 
Western Lithotech and a big cus- 
tomer led to development of a new 





Color in newspapers will get even better 


Lith-X-Poser, helping the L.A. Times 
keep its color crisp. 


On the prepress side, fast, faithful 
digital delivery of color photos is 
arriving. An array of picture desks to 
capture and handle local and wire ser- 
vice photos is available. 


So too are storage media capable of 
holding the image data, compression 
schemes to make color trebled vol- 
ume of transmitted/stored image data 
more manageable, software and sys- 
tems to process color and edit images 
in more ways than many would like, 
input scanners in far greater numbers 
and kinds to support a growing mar- 
ket for such color prepress systems, 
more precise and faster output 
devices capable of producing color 
separations, improvements in Post- 
Script processing and in the page 
description language itself, and a 
move by developers and vendors to 
standardize on color-space models to 
define colors that are consistent from 
one device to another and which will 
allow calibration of devices for rep- 
resentative and repeatable color 
rendition on screen, on press and 
from proofing devices. 





inside 
this section 


As newspapers enter the 1990s, this 
section opens with a look back at the 
adoption of color, then moves to two 
papers competing with color right 
now in the same metro market. 

Two stories focus on smaller dai- 
lies’ achievement of. quality color, 
where success also relates to issues of 
managing for quality, the subject of 
separate pieces by Chuck Blevins 
and by Lesher Comunications. 

Color prepress technology is also 
addressed, including an article on the 
Houston Chronicle’s drive to achieve 
pagination. 

Also in the section: The National’s 
Pau! Lynch considers newsprint’s 
role as a foundation for quality color 
printing, Screen (USA) compares 
types of laser recording, and the 
Newspaper Ad Bureau’s Peter 
Winter reviews lessons in selling 
color. 
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By Thelma Anderson 


Was it 1987? No, it was in 1957 that 
William Dekker, vice president and 
media director at McCann-Erickson 
Inc., said, in the ROP Color Issue of 
Editor & Publisher: “We are firmly 
convinced of the impact of ROP 
color.” 

He also said that what was holding 
back rapid advance of color advertis- 
ing in newspapers was the fact that no 
New York dailies were yet equipped 
to print four-color ads. 

More than three decades later, that 
has finally changed. Color in News- 
day and imminent color in the New 
York Times have broken the last big- 
city color dam that was holding back 
major agencies and major advertisers. 

Dekker also observed, “When we 
travel outside New York and pick up 
papers in such places as Milwaukee 
and Chicago, we are amazed at the 
progress being made. Yet we still 
have reservations regarding the over- 
all standard of reproduction.” 
Finally, he is quoted as saying, 
“While we have not been able to lay a 
money yardstick on ROP color, we 
have become certain that advertisers 
get what they pay for in increased 
readership.” 


Early ROP color event 


In 1957, the second annual News- 
paper ROP color conference was 
staged in Chicago by the American 
Association of Newspaper Represen- 
tatives (AANR). In the same year, the 
Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, pre- 
sented “ROP Color in America... 
Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow.” 

Obviously 1957 was a year full of 
excitement about ROP color, but rec- 
ognition that the daily newspaper 
could be more than a black-and-white 
medium came much earlier than 1957. 

In fact, ROP color first appeared in 
1891, in the Milwaukee Journal, 
which ran a red, white and blue ban- 
ner across its front page to celebrate 
the inauguration of a new governor. 
However, it was not until offset 
presses were taken up in the 1950s 
that daily ROP color of good quality 
became really feasible. By 1971, pro- 
moting color advertising in newspa- 





(Anderson is research manager, 
marketing technology department, 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau.) 








The coming of color 


It’s come a long way in newspapers, but there’s much more to do 


pers was a regular activity of the 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau. That 
was when color line conversion — 
typically mezzotint — was devel- 
oped, as a result of cooperation 
between the bureau and the ANPA 
Research Institute at Easton, Pa. 


Burst of color in the ’80s 


When USA Today appeared on 
Sept. 15, 1982, newspapers across the 
board were galvanized into providing 
quality color in editorial and adver- 
tising. Moreover, key advertising 
decision makers expected it to hap- 
pen. 

In a 1984 study by the Newspaper 
Advertising Bureau, “Advertising’s 
Next Quarter Century,” 80% agreed 
that by the year 2010 “virtually all 
daily newspapers will offer high- 
quality process color every day.” In 
fact, more than eight out of 10 of these 
executives thought it would happen 
by the turn of the century. 

In 1984, Charles Kinsolving, then 
vice president, marketing and tech- 
nology at NAB, took up the cause of 
ROP color. At the International 
Newspaper Advertising and Market- 
ing Executives conference in Maui 
that July, his presentation raised 
these succinct questions: “Is it good 
enough? Do we want it? Have we 
made it easy to buy?” The answers. 
were (1) “No, it’s not uniformly good 
enough,” (2) “We must want it 
because our readers and our advertis- 
ers do,” and (3) “We have not made it 
easy to buy.” 

Or, as he put it in a later presenta- 
tion, “Color Is Coming. Are You 
Ready?,” it was becoming increas- 
ingly important to provide quality 
color in other media, particularly tv, 
and advertising decisions were being 
made on a multimarket as well as a 
national level. 

Focus on color quality 

It has long been recognized that a 
key to selling color advertising is 
being able to provide high-quality 
color. Although nine out of 10 papers 
were accepting ads in three colors in 
the mid-’80s, the production quality 
needed improvement and standard- 
ization. All too often it was still 
erratic, differing between printing 
processes, between papers and within 
runs. 

Production problems — presses, 





inks and quality controls — were 
addressed by the ANPA Technical 
Committee, working with press man- 
ufacturers, ink companies and the 
Association of American Advertising 
Agencies. The outcome was a Quality 
Series of publications and tools 
designed to assist newspapers in pro- 
ducing standardized quality color. 

Another big boost for quality color 
was the formation of the Four-Color 
Newspaper Network, established by 
Gannett Media Sales early in 1985. 
Designed to provide advertisers with 
one order, one rate, one bill with one 
set of materials, the critical point was 
that the network introduced quality 
standards. Membership in the net- 
work, not confined to Gannett 
papers, signifies that a newspaper 
produces consistent high-quality 
color. 

Making the color buy easy 

In 1984, working with the Color 
Committee of INAME, Kinsolving 
also focused on the need to standard- 
ize and simplify the newspaper color 
buy, to satisfy our clients’ needs. The 
majority of papers required a mini- 
mum size for color, in effect using 
color to drive linage. 

Moreover, the minimums varied 
from paper to paper. Charges for 
color, generally a flat premium per 
color, also varied all over the lot with- 
out any clear relation to circulation. 
Similarly, there was considerable 
variation in lead-time requirements 
and highly confusing leeway specifi- 
cations. 

These issues were attacked by the 
Standardization Task Force of the 
Future of Advertising Comittee. 
Their effort culminated in the FOA 
publication Recommended Color 
Policies. The recommendations were 
to eliminate minimums, to adopt 
specified lead-time requirements, to 
replace complicated leeway specifi- 
cations with a simple alternate date, 
and to make color charges commis- 
sionable to agencies. 

By 1988, much of the policy confu- 
sion had been eliminated. A vast 
majority of newspapers agreed to 
conform to the policy recommenda- 
tions, according to an INAME/NAB 
survey. This was a real turnover. For 
example, in a 1984 INAME survey 

(Continued on page 44C) 
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The Knight-Ridder /Trib- 
une News Photo Service is the 
first photo service run by 
newspapers fo: newspapers. 

KRTN photographers oper- 
ate at full speed to capture all 
the angles that make dramatic 
photojournalism. Our photog- 
raphers focus in on hard- 
hitting national and interna- 
tional news as well as sports, 
entertainment and lifestyle 
features. 

Subscribers receive a daily 
menu of the highest-quality 
color and black-and-white 
photos available today. And 
the photos are matched exclu- 
sively with timely stories that 
move on the KRTN news 
wires. 

KRTN is committed to the 
many newspapers it serves and 
they depend on us for respon- 
sive, reliable service. KRTN 
photographers demand atten- 
tion, and so do your readers. 
Make your newspaper come 
alive — focus on KRTN for the 
90s. 
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In printing press equipment, what does 
it take to be an industry teader? 


Resources. 


The answer seems simple. But what 
does it mean to you? 


While others may judge a company’s 
resources by its people, products 

and service, what you really want 

to know is, “Will they be there when 
I need them tomorrow?” , 


MAN Roland has been there for our 
customers for close to 150 years. 


Today, we have nearly 1,000 engineers 
working solely on research, 
development and product 
engineering. 

Even during our rapid growth 
(reaching $1.3 billion in worldwide 
printing equipment sales last year), 
we are committing over 6% of our 
yearly sales to R & D to continue 
bringing you the innovations that 
will keep you ahead of your 
competition. 


Our financial stability and year after 
year of consistent growth mean we 
have the resources to help you grow 
along with us. 


Our strength today flows into our 
strength for tomorrow. 


Draw from our strength. 


You'll find that a partnership with 
us will last a lifetime. 


For more information and our Annual 
Report, please call 308 560-7800 
or FAX: 3908 560-7808. 


MAR 
ROLAND 


Every Dimension in Print” 


Sheetfed Presses 
Commercial Web Presses 
Newspaper Presses 


MAN RolandInc. __ 
North American Corporate Offices 
270 Davidson Ave. Somerset, NJ 08873 
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By Jim Rosenberg 


That oil and water do not mix suits 
publisher-president Larry Strutton 
just fine. 

Old, oily letterpress and newer 
water-based flexography are on their 
way out at Denver’s Rocky Mountain 
News, which will convert entirely to 
offset printing under its new presi- 
dent, who is also Scripps Howard’s 
only local publisher. 

Strutton’s recent appointment was 
as sudden as the subsequent 
announcement that his paper’s now- 
expanded plant modernization will 
include a change from gradual 
acquisition of flexographic presses to 
fast-track installation of offset 
presses. 

In the battle for readers and adver- 
tisers, the Rocky Mountain News is 
bringing up heavy guns in the form of 
seven eight-unit Goss Colorliner 
presses. The order comes during a 
sleepy period in press sales, although 
not necessarily in production activity 
at Rockwell Graphic Systems. 

Les Kraft, vice president and gen- 
eral manager for Rockwell’s Goss 
Newspaper Products, said next 
year’s production level will equal that 
for 1990. Terming the News order 
“extremely beneficial” and 
“timely,” he said it extends that pro- 
duction into 1992. 

The reason for his production 
backlog and for use of color, said 
Kraft, is a “strong motivation” at 
large U.S. newspapers to exploit 
color capability as a marketing tool. 

“They are feeling the pressure of 
competition in an increasing fashion 
and are responding to that as they 
have always done — in my mind, 
quite effectively—by recognizing that 
the printing press today is no longer 
simply a machine to get the paper out, 
but . . . a tool to enhance their local 
marketing capabilities,” particularly, 
he added, to the extent that they can 
offer sections, facing pages and multi- 
ple sequential pages all with process 
color. 

The outlook is shared by Rocky 
Mountain News marketing services 
director Vern Mallinen. Noting that 
without the “small to-hold” that 
color provided the Denver Post, any 








Denver opts for offset, more color 


Rocky Mountain News expands production plant, switches 
from flexo to offset under new chief executive 


Exterior of the No. Washington St. facility 


competition in Denver might already 
be over, he told E&P, “We’re simply 
leveling the playing field for our 
immediate competitive needs.” 

For the industry as a whole, fe 
added that he thought “some rebound 
will come on the back of color — we 
think it’s that significant.” 

A rebound would be welcome news 
in Denver, where the economic pic- 
ture is “very tough right now and has 
been for... five years,” according 
to the News operations director John 
Hilton. “Although there might be a 
slight upturn, it is slight” he said, 
noting the News faces “major chal- 
lenges” on economic, competitive 
and operational fronts. 

Return to Denver 


An all-offset News will face a Post 
that has been increasingly colorful 
since installing its first Goss Head- 
liner Offset press four years ago. In 
only a few of the already small num- 
ber of markets with fully competing 
metro dailies do both papers print on 
offset presses. And hardly any of 
those are from the same manufac- 
turer. And among such markets with 
two Goss sites, perhaps the only one 
now with Colorliners is Los Angeles. 
Denver will be next. 


Discussing the new plant and 





presses with E&P, Strutton referred 
to the Colorliner selection as his own. 
Exactly what Scripps Howard may 
have had in mind before appointing 
Strutton is unknown, but the decision 
reportedly caught at least some within 
the organization by surprise. Calls to 
production managers in the Cincin- 
nati headquarters and Denver press- 
room and were referred to Strutton. 

Strutton’s career has brought him 
from production management to the 
executive suite and has included two 
big Times Mirror expansion projects, 
both with sizeable Colorliner 
installations — the Olympic plant for 
the Los Angeles Times (where he 
served as executive vice president, 
operations) and the SunPark plant for 
the Baltimore Sun (where just last 
year he was named president). 

This third project in as many years 
puts Strutton at the publisher’s desk 
of the newspaper he left 17 years ago 
as production director to take charge 
of L.A. Times operations. He now 
oversees transfer of downtown opera- 
tions to a newer facility just north of 
the city limits and its expansion to 
more than twice its present size. 

Ironically, during his years with 
Times Mirror Strutton had a hand in 
putting up a modern automated offset 
printing plant for the competing Den- 
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Larry Strutton. 


ver Post, before it was sold to William 
Dean Singleton’s Media News group. 
The News reported that E.W. Scripps 
Co.’s $100 million dollar expansion 
and modernization investment at the 
News is more than Times Mirror was 
paid for the Post three years ago. 

The Rocky Mountain News prints 
downtown on four lines of Hoe letter- 
press and two Goss Metro offset 
presses and has a MAN Roland Flex- 
oman press at its No. Washington St. 
facility that consists of seven black 
units, a four-color unit and three 
decks — 21 printing couples in all. 

Not long after the first Colorliner 
arrives less than a year from now, the 
newest and the oldest presses will be 
removed, with Colorliners going into 
space now occupied by flexo and pro- 
viding print capacity now handled by 
letterpress. According to Strutton, 
the first press will be installed over 
nine months, with another being 
added every six weeks. 

Colorliner operation may begin in 
early 1992; the paper may become a 
100% offset operation by about 
October of that year; by early 1993 it 





Ron Myatt 





may become entirely a Colorliner 
shop, as remaining printing on down- 
town Metros is phased out. 

The 27-acre No. Washington facil- 
ity was opened last October. It had its 
formal unveiling to News employees 
and their families Sunday, Aug. 12. 

A story about the open house in the 
next day's News included remarks by 
Strutton concerning expanded press 
capacity at the new plant, greater edi- 
torial and advertising color flexibility 
and later deadlines for more late- 
breaking news. It also briefly 
described the flexo press, one of 26 
such newspaper installations in the 
U.S. and featured in a three-column 
photo. It further noted that a Goss 
Urbanite press at No. Washington is 
used to print ad inserts and more than 
a half-million weekly TV Dial pro- 
gram guides. 

Two days later the E.W. Scripps 
Co: announced that the paper’s exist- 
ing production operations will be 
completely replaced and improved by 
the facility at No. Washington. All- 





John Hilton 


space will be given over to other 
departments. Business, news and 
prepress will still function at the old 
location. 


At last April’s Newspaper Flexo 
Users Group meeting, Pete Walker, 





For the industry as a whole, he added that he 
thought “some rebound will come on the back of 
color — we think it’s that significant.” 





new pressroom and mailroom equip- 
ment will be purchased for the new 
production-distribution center, which 
will expand from 165,000 to about 
400,000 square feet. 

The No. Washington St. center was 
built to house seven flexo presses. 
According to the newspaper’s 
reports, its pressroom will include 
space for an eighth press. Strutton 
said that after talking to the architects 
he thought there would be no need to 
raise the plant’s roof to accommodate 
the Colorliner’s four-high stacked 
printing units. “We may have to raise 
the ceiling, but that’s minor,” he 
commented. 

Working with the newspaper on the 
plant expansion are the Denver-based 
firms Reilly Johnson Architecture 
and GE Johnson Construction Co., 
the general contractor. 

The higher, heavier equipment will 
require that the press foundations be 
relaid, but Strutton noted that “the 
good news is that all but 165,000 
square feet of the plant is still on the 
drawing board and not on the 
ground.” 

The plant’s Colorliners will permit 
printing of 48 pages of process color 
and 32 pages of spot color daily with- 
out limiting the page count. When the 
last of the presses is removed from the 
Colfax Ave. plant downtown, the 





former production director at the 
News, noted that in addition to envir- 
onmental benefits of flexography, his 
paper sought offset quality and easier 
control to meet stringent deadlines. 
“From an environmental stand- 
point, I really do not think that going 
to offset will pose any major obsta- 
cles,” Hilton told E&P two weeks 
ago, citing as examples major Color- 
liner installations at the Los Angeles 
Times and New York Times (where 
California and New Jersey plants face 
(Continued on page 8C) 


Vern Mallinen 
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strict siting and environmental scru- 
tiny by the states). 

He said the direction for dealing 
with environmental matters will 
change “due to the different type of 
printing,” but that while the particu- 
lars may be somewhat changed, he 
foresaw no “additional burdens” 
from offset. 

Walker resigned as of Sept. 11 and 
was succeeded by general services 
director Hilton in the new position of 
operations director, where he adds 
production and postpress to his exist- 
ing duties, which included environ- 
mental matters. 

Besides environmental concerns 
(including waste newsprint), Hilton 
said his experience in general services 
was closely linked to the production 
and packaging side in such areas as 
purchasing, transportation and work 
on the project team for the paper’s 
new office and later, to a lesser 
extent, the new plant. 

He noted, however, that he has had 
no direct involvement with produc- 
tion equipment, and after only four 
days in the new position said “it 
remains to be seen” if someone will 
be brought in under him as production 
manager. 

Offset quality is now on the way, 
and, according to Strutton, later 
deadlines will be possible. As for con- 
trol, regardless of press, probably 
anything will be better than the three- 
process operation now in effect. 

“It’s not a whole lot of fun to con- 
trol three processes at one time,” said 
Walker last April. “But we’re doing it 
daily.” He said his press crew was 
very pleased with flexo and the News 
was printing more color on the flexo 
presses than on the older equipment 
downtown. 

Concerning platemaking, Strutton 
said, “I’ve only been here two weeks, 
but it looks like a nightmare to me.” 

The expedient of using the same 
negative to make plates for all presses 
will end, he said, with ways found to 
shoot separate negatives for offset 
and photopolymer (letterpress-flexo) 
plates, “so that we can get the very 
best out of whichever process we’re 
running until such time as we are 
100% offset.” 

A few hours before breaking the 
news to the mostly night-side produc- 
tion personnel, Strutton said that the 
few staffers with whom he had dis- 
cussed his decision “felt very good 
about the fact that we had made a 
decision, that we were moving for- 








ward.” He added that they have con- 
fidence in offset and “most, of not 
all” have offset experience. 

Noting none of the “backlash” he 
had worried about, Strutton said he 
thought production workers were suf- 
ficiently satisfied the paper was 
“making this size of an investment 
that they look at that more as a form of 
job security an anything else.” 

Though automated presses and 
platemaking equipment will stream- 
line operations, the News reported 
that no layoffs are expected. Among 
those possibly affected by changes to 
their work are about three dozen 
unionized engravers. 

The composing room will remain 
downtown, using a fiber-optic link for 
facsimile page transmission to No. 
Washington St. While new platemak- 
ing equipment has yet to be studied, 
Strutton gave favorable mention to 
Western Lithotech’s Lith-X-Poser 
10, which he said was working well at 
the L.A. Times and elsewhere. 





and some main sheets on letterpress. 
All daily editions and most of the Sun- 
day edition went over to offset by 
January of 1988. 

Beyond the move to full offset, 
Dixon said his paper has made no 
exceptional advances in color repro- 
duction in recent months. 

“In fact,” he noted, “maybe a year 
ago we were a little better than we are 
today. We’re just doing so much of it 
that we just don’t have the time that 
we used to be able to devote to it. We 
are just loaded with color.” 

The Post has two or three color 
leads every night and has been pre- 
running classified sections to open up 
press capacity. 

“That was a decision driven by the 
demands for color,” said Dixon. 

Competition for the News looks 
something like this: process color on 
the front and back of each of the 
Post’s weekday sections, usually 
numbering from six to eight (but 
higher with advance sections, also 





“Food particularly is an area [where] we think that, 
with color quality and color flexibility, there is 
considerable potential,” said Mallinen. 





The News will look at on-line mail- 
room equipment for the new plant. It 
now uses an SLS-1000 inserter from 
Graphic Management Associates but 
has yet to test it on line. In addition to 
GMA, Strutton said equipment from 
Ferag and Harris will be considered. 

For color prepress, investments at 
the News in the last 18 months have 
included Scitex color processing 
equipment, including a Smart Scan- 
ner, an Iris digital color printer and an 
AMS/2 display ad makeup system 
from Information International Inc. 

Lee Freeman, assistant production 
manager at the News, said the Scitex 
equipment is used for all editorial and 
much advertising color, which may be 
printed by any process. Preprints, he 
noted, are run mainly on flexo and 
offset. 

Competing with color 

Both Denver papers have made 
moderate circulation gains. The Audit 
Bureau of Circulations’ FAS-FAX 
figures show the News widened its 
daily lead by more than 2,300 copies 
between last September’s 12-month 
report and the March 1990 six-month 
report. 

The Post’s third Goss Headliner 
Offset press went on line in June of 
1989, until which time, said produc- 
tion manager Frank Dixon, it was still 
printing Sunday classified sections 





with color), with two to six four-color 
positions inside the first section. 

In an average week, according to its 
production manager, the Post offers 
60 four-color editorial pages and 30-35 
pages (at times as high as 48) with 
four-color ads. The paper usually 
weighs in at between 72 and 112 
pages. 

Strutton said his decision was made 
after studying the competitive market 
and meeting with some advertisers, 
who, he said, “are not happy with the 
quality of reproduction we have,” 
although he allowed that the News is 
able and beginning to do “much bet- 
ter with what we have.” 

“The advertisers already know 
which newspaper has the greater cir- 
culation,” said Mallinen. “We want 
to combine it with color to make it a 
compelling or overwhelming 
choice.” 

Besides retaining advertisers and 
benefiting from anticipated growth, 
Mallinen has his eye on making the 
most of existing business — bringing 
back ROP ads. 

“The quality of color is one of the 
things that can do that,” he said, not- 
ing a gradual loss to preprinted 
inserts. “Food particularly is an area 
[where] we think that, with color 
quality and color flexibility, there is 
considerable potential,” said Mallinen. 

(Continued on page 10C) 
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Almost any preprinter, he con- 
tinued, uses free-standing inserts 
for color and quality. The newspaper 
gains a competitive advantage 
because it provides advertisers the 
same advantage. 

“You remove that impediment, 
and ROP returns to a very strong 
position — not only from the impact 
on the reader, but the flexibility for 
the advertiser. They are 24 to 48 hours 
away from an advertising decision in 
ROP; they are weeks away on an FSI. 
So the flexibility and immediacy and 
competitive advantage of ROP would 
return to the color advertiser,” he 
concluded. 

Offset vs. flexo 

Strutton emphasized that “this 
should not be interpreted as Scripps 
Howard saying that flexo is dead or 
won't work.” 

He maintained that the decision 
taken in Denver represents no change 
in Scripps Howard’s commitment to 
flexo, noting its success at the Evans- 
ville (Ind.) Courier and Knoxville 
(Tenn.) News-Sentinel. 

Unsure of the fate of Denver’s flexo 
press, Strutton said he would not be 
surprised to see it go into another 
Scripps Howard paper. But he 
expects a mix of flexo and offset 
among the chain’s papers, noting 
“flexibility to evaluate” the situa- 
tions and needs at individual opera- 
lions. 
corporate vice president for market- 
ing, said that in his view, Strutton’s 
experience with large metro offset 
installations “had a tremendous 
impact on the decision of where he 
felt he needed to take that paper to 
compete with the Post.” He noted 
that the News “has felt that 
[competition] even with flexo”. 

“Larry's background speaks for 
itself,” he continued. “Where he’s 
come from . . . what he’s done, he’s 
done with offset. And he’s done it 
well. You can’t mess with success, I 
guess.” 

“A very simple, easy press equip- 
ment discussion,” Rockwell’s Kraft 
said of the initial negotiations with 
Denver, attributing it to Strutton’s 
familiarity with the Colorliner and 
plant expansions. “The equipment 
was Clearly defined quickly because 
Larry and management there knew 
exactly what they wanted to do.” 

Schipke described the move to 
offset as “‘a business decision based 
on risk,” where a manager would 
have to consider that with a commit- 








ment to more flexo presses, “the risk 
is that the quality level will not be at 
the level I need to compete against the 
Post in two or three years.” 

He added that he thought the News 
needed to protect the investment that 
has led to its circulation lead. “The 
question is how do you do it with the 
least amount of risk.” 

Both the printing process and its 
speedy selection derived from the 


same market-driven motive, accord- 


ing to Strutton. 

“In my mind,” he said, “it’s very 
important for the Rocky Mountain 
News that we get to one printing pro- 
cess as quickly as possible and it has 
to become a competitive advantage 
for us and not just a tie with the com- 
petition.” 

“The color strategy is consistent,” 
said News marketing services direc- 
tor Mallinen. “The presses we do it 
on were the only changes.” The com- 
petition “is immediate,” he said, and 
the News cannot “cultivate this at our 
leisure.” 

From a color standpoint, Mallinen 
looks for parity, then superiority “ina 
very short time.” 

As for that competitive advantage, 
Kraft insisted the Colorliner will print 
as well or better than any other press, 
“whether it’s of our manufacture or 
anyone else’s.” 

Strutton said he thought the Color- 
liner could fulfill that competitive 
need fast, with a capability “to just 
continually add color when you need 
to.” 

He said the ability to easily add 
couples to an installation or add color 
while maintaining page count was 
attractive, especially in view of the 
fact that “we often now run out of 
page capacity.” 

“Right now we have approximate- 
ly 29 printing couples in the ma- 
chine . . . the equivalent of 15% units 
of color,” said Kraft. A third form 
roller will be used to ink all color 
positions and the press will use 
Goss’s spray bar dampening. 

Kraft said press operation and 
maintenance training at Goss facili- 
ties were part of discussions with the 
News. They include a two-week pro- 
gram in Cedar Rapids, lowa, where a 
Colorliner is maintained solely for 
training purposes, and a two-day 
management-awareness seminar 
about the new equipment and how 
best to exploit its potential. 

While the News’s decision may 
seem unlikely to hurt flexo’s pros- 
pects, neither is it the boost that lines 
of flexo presses in a competitive 
metro market’s dominant daily would 
represent. 

“Denver was a very interesting 
market for us to see how flexo would 





compete,” said Schipke, adding that 
“it kind of got nipped before we even 
got to test it.” 

Schipke acknowledged disappoint- 
ment with the turn of events in Den- 
ver, but said it actually amounted to a 
setback only for the “large metropoli- 
tan niche of the market . . . where 
people never thought flexo could 
compete.” 

“Now ... we're not going to be 
able to tell that story for a while,” he 
continued. “When you look at the 
markets that we’re in now with flexo, 
we really don’t have those scenarios. 
I would like to see us go head-to-head 
in a market with offset.” 

The flexo market primarily consists 
of towns with a single newspaper 
company — unlike Denver, which 
Schipke called a “unique case” that 
people may misinterpret as a failure of 
flexo. 

“I don’t think that’s the case,” he 
contended, saying it was “a question 
of evaluating perceived economics,” 
with a “safe bet’: being made where 
the technological and. competitive 
risks were considered high. 

Newspapers now running flexo, 
said Schipke, need to “educate the 
market,” countering positive and 
negative exaggerations by clearly 
defining the economics of the process 
through examination of the experi- 
ence of existing sites. “What do we 
see as a trend from an economic 
standpoint?” 

He said he would put the matter 
before the Newspaper Flexo Users 
Group at its October meeting. 

“As a group, I think they need to 
start presenting this information to 
the market,” Schipke concluded. 
“When any newspaper wants to make 
a decision, they need that to make an 
intelligent decision.” 

Scripps Howard’s own director of 
production and engineering is flexo 
proponent Ralph Eary. Optimistic 
about the process, he neverthe- 
less retains a conservative outlook 
with respect to newspaper printing, 
one shared by other users and vend- 
ors. 

At a 1988 ANPA symposium he 
remarked that he expected offset to 
be the dominant process in his life- 
time and “the minority process for as 
far out as I can see.” 

In April, Walker could report a 
commitment to flexo and enthusiasm 
for the process on the part of the 
paper and its advertisers. 

The News felt comfortable with its 
original four-year plan for flexo, said 
Strutton, “because although I think 
there are still some problems in flexo, 
they’re being worked out, and it is 
getting better all the time. By going 
into it gradually . . . the people here 
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had a high confidence level that by the 
time we were dependent on it for full 
production it would be an easier 
process — that the bugs would be 
worked out.” 

The anticipated offset installation 
timetable may be shorter than the 
original flexo schedule, but with a 
flexo press already operating last fall, 
the expected completion date for the 


Flexo in 


By Jim Rosenberg 


The Rocky Mountain News calls 
itself Denver’s oldest continuously 
operated business. 

While it circulates roughly 100,000 
more daily copies than its competitor, 
the Denver Post, a Media News group 
publication, the two papers’ Sundav 
sales are close, both in the 400,000- 
copy range. 

In recent months the News brought 
out new and redesigned sections, 
including more business and financial 
news and features, a new look for its 
“Style” section, launch of a Sunday 
food, health and nutrition section and 
a daily “Science and Environment” 
page. 

In late April, former News produc- 
tion director Pete Walker mentioned 
at a Newspaper Flexo Users Group 
meeting that the competing Post’s 
own modernized production capabil- 
ity was beating his paper in terms of 
reproduction quality. 

He said the initial reaction to flexo 
was concern that it might prove to be 
another di-litho. But print quality 
achieved by Scripps Howard’s Knox- 
ville News-Sentinel, he added, 
renewed the News’s interest in flexo. 

After running flexo in Denver for 
six months, Walker reported just 
under 2% waste, compared with 
about 4.5% waste at the News’s 
downtown operations, where he 
spoke of possibly shutting down let- 
terpresses at six-month intervals until 
seven flexo presses were in the new 
plant. 

“We will phase out our offset 
presses last instead of first,” he said. 

The MAN Roland flexo press at the 
new, No. Washington St. plant was a 
slip-in installation, making use of old 
40” reelstands converted to 42”. The 
plan, Walker said in April, was to do 
the same over at least the next two 
years for four of the remaining six 
presses to be bought, retaining also 
the folders. 

The press will probably find its way 
to another Scripps Howard paper, 
although Strutton could not say 
where. Among those willing to spe- 








current project falls only six months 
sooner than the four-year flexo proj- 
ect. 

If press selection was based on 
obtaining a competitive return as 
soon as possible, that motivation per- 
haps is reflected also in Strutton’s 
choice of the circulation director to 
oversee strategic planning. 

As a vice president, Ron Myatt 





combines responsibility for circula- 
tion and planning. Myatt is immediate 
past-president of the International 
Circulation Managers Association. 

Along with expanded press capac- 
ity the paper may also see a larger 
news hole and bigger staff. It reported 
plans to enlarge its coverage of local 
news and sports and to add personnel 
to handle the coverage. 


Denver — and elsewhere 


culate, the Pittsburgh Press recurs as 
a possible new home, where it would 
join letterpress that also prints the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. Several 
other flexo installations print jointly 
operated newspapers. 

The News is not the first paper to go 
to offset production after starting up a 
flexo press. After extensive flexo 
testing, the News and Sun-Sentinel 
Co. in Fort Lauderdale, Fla., also 
chose to print with Colorliners. 

In any event, it seemed Denver was 
destined to become the first big two- 
newspaper city where the circulation 
leader would be printed by flexo. To 
be sure, other two-paper towns enjoy 
clean, cften colorful flexo publica- 
tions, but, with the exception of New 
Jersey’s Trentonian, until recently 
they were all either owned or oper- 
ated by the same company. 

Also like the Trentonian, the Rocky 
Mountain News is a tabloid. But 
among the six general-interest daily 
tabloids operating in fully competitive 
two-newspaper cities, it is the only 
one leading in circulation. 

(For whatever reason, Colorado 
leads all other states with a total of six 
daily tabloids. Asked if a format 
change would follow design, content 
and equipment changes at the News, 
its marketing services director, Vern 
Mallinen, insisted, “We have no 
intentions of changing” a tabloid that 
“commands about 65% of the circula- 
tion in this area.” He called the for- 
mat a component of the paper’s suc- 
cess, concluding that “while there is 
still some out-of-town prejudice to the 
tabloid, locally there is none; in fact, 
it is embraced.”’) 

Unlike Denver, the Trentonian and 
broadsheet Trenton Times, both 
morning publications, are much 
smaller and have much closer 
circulations — approximately 70,000 
and 77,000 for respective weekday 
editions. The Trentonian prints witha 
limited amount of flexo. 

It is a different story in Knoxville, 
with bigger total circulation and more 
flexo capacity. Dissolution of the 
morning and afternoon papers’ joint 





operating arrangement will leave 
Scripps Howard’s far larger morning 
News-Sentinel as the city’s only 
flexo-printed daily. 

Though Knoxville and Trenton 
may be the only cities in which one of 
two entirely separate dailies is printed 
on flexo presses, some regional mark- 
ets have offset-printed and partly 
flexo-printed newspapers competing 
for circulation in overlap areas. 
Examples are the southeastern coun- 
ties of New Jersey and Florida. 


Camex offers 
Image, PostScript 
gateways 


Boston-based Camex, a Du Pont 
Imaging Systems subsidiary, intro- 
duced the Image Gateway scanning 
substation that links scanned editorial 
and advertising images into a central 
Sun Microsystems-based substation. 

It accepts images from virtually any 
graphics scanner, picture desk or sub- 
system using the Tagged Image File 
Format, stores the image data and 
outputs ad copy and completed pages. 

Image Gateway is compatible with 
any scanning subsystem capable of 
sending a TIFF file via the Ethernet 
systems, including Du Pont’s own 
Highlight 1850 broadcast scanner. 

Image data from the Highlight 1850 
can be passed to the new Highlight 
Power Station 940, a full-function 
electronic darkroom with masking, 
airbrushing and touch-up image edit- 
ing functions. 

Camex also brought out its Post- 
Script Gateway, which allows graph- 
ics and artwork created with Post- 
Script-based desktop publishing soft- 
ware to be input to the Camex front 
end. 

Jobs containing art, text and images 
can be accepted from virtually any 
application using PostScript, permit- 
ting storage of material from the 
desktop environment in the produc- 
tion database, later to be brought up 
on make-up workstations and/or out- 
put in ads or completed pages. 
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Quality color takes dedication 


The ‘medium-sized’ Kankakee (ill.) Daily Journal 
has been producing it for nearly two decades 


By Mark Fitzgerald 


Statistics, charts, graphs and ever- 
more precise measurements — these, 
it is frequently said, are the indispens- 
able tools of quality color. 

There is another way, too, as one 
medium-sized Illinois daily has 
demonstrated for nearly two decades. 

The color reproduction of the 
30,784-circulation evening Kankakee 
(Ill.) Daily Journal is outstanding. 

Good enough, in fact, that eight 
years ago, Gannett selected the Daily 
Journal to print USA Today. 

In recent years, USA Today con- 
sistently has rated the Daily Journal 
as being among its top printers. The 
Kankakee newspaper itself has won 
first-place honors from Eastman 
Kodak Co. 

At a time when many small and 
medium-sized papers — and even 
some remaining metros — are trying 
to jumpstart themselves into quality 
color with a kind of cookbook ap- 
proach, Kankakee represents another 
way, one that hearkens back to the 
artisan roots of printing. 

At Kankakee, production employ- 
ees are generalists, not specialists. 

“Our pressmen do camera work 
and platemaking, so there is no blam- 
ing the other department. Everyone’s 
responsible for doing a good job,” 
said Mario Sebastiani, pressroom 
manager and vice president of opera- 
tions for the Daily Journal. 

When it comes to techniques for 
producing quality color, a trained 
employee’s eye and experience count 
for more than measurements. 

For instance, while the crew uses 
densitometers for the USA Today 
production, color for the Daily Jour- 
nal itself is measured only with the 
eye. 

Mat a time when production execu- 
tives and pressroom manufacturers 
work to eliminate the need for press 
operator control, Kankakee takes a 
different approach. 

“I’m saying, put them all in there. 
It’s all the same team doing the job,” 
Sebastiani said. 

“Teamwork is 100%,” the soft- 
spoken Sebastiani said during a 
recent interview at the Daily Journal, 
which is owned by the Small family. 








And it is probably not too much to 
describe the Kankakee approach to 
color production as a family one. 


Indeed, Sebastiani ascribes the 
Daily Journal’s quality color to the 
late Len Howard Small’s decision in 
1971 to move into color in a greater 
way by purchasing a Goss Metro, 
then the state-of-the-art color press. 
Kankakee has six units with two color 
half-decks. 





time, you’d run color and people all 
over downtown would be saying, 
‘That was a pretty scene,’ or ‘That 
was a nice picture.’ Len Small knew 
we were going in the direction of more 
of that.” 

For several weeks before the start 
of offset, production workers and 
managers trained at the Southtown 
Economist in Chicago, which also had 
a Metro. 

“We took turns going up to the 
Southtown to learn,” Sebastiani said. 

Sebastiani and the crew also 
worked closely with the then-chief 
photographer — “who was very 
fussy, he wanted his shots to come 
out the best they could,” Sebastiani 
said — and examined the results of 
different negatives to learn what 
reproduced best. 

Indeed, the paper did not get its 
scanner, a Royal Zenith RZ 450, until 
10 years after buying the offset press. 

“I think it’s the fact that we were in 
color so early that helped,” Sebas- 
tiani said. “Our people can look at a 
negative and just aboui judge what 
will print and what won’t.” 

Right from the start, the paper was 
doing full color every day. 

The biggest shakedown problems 
were mechanical, Sebastiani said, 
although muddy pictures plagued the 
paper at first. 

Now, between the Daily Journal 
and the 20 twice-weekly Star Publica- 
tions that the paper also contracts to 





“Our pressmen do camera work and platemaking, 
so there is no blaming the other department. 
Everyone’s responsible for doing a good job...” 





“It was Len Small’s foresight in the 
early 1970s that has made [quality 
color printing] happen,” Sebastiani 
said. 

Even before the purchase of the 
offset press, the Kankakee Daily 
Journal was running full color on spe- 
cial occasions, routing out stereotype 
plates. 

“Even on letterpress, we were into 
color quite a bit,” he said. “At that 





print, the back shop produces about 
2,500 separations annually. (USA 
Today color comes to its printing 
facilities already separated.) 

The Daily Journal now does the 
difficult color very well. On a recent 
Friday visit, for instance, one front- 
page photo was simply the print of a 
brochure done by a Kankakee County 
agency. 

(Continued on page 47C) 
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Only Motter Corporation makes it 


this easy to insert brilliant process ct 
into your existing pressline. 


New 5-impression flexographic 
printing unit enables users for the 
first time to add no-rub brilliant full 
color to existing presslines—with no 
ioss of page capacity and without 
disruption of press configuration. 


A number of recent sales of our new 
dedicated 5-impression C.I.C. (Common 
Impression Cylinder) flexo printing unit 
marks the beginning of a new era in news- 
paper publishing. Now, for the first time, 
you can get process color from your exist- 
ing presslines without costly disruption of 
the superstructure or having to raise the 
angle bars to accommodate conventional 
color units. Our C.1.C. features a unique 
low-profile design that can be easily 
“slipped” into your presslines. It occupies 
the same envelope as an existing printing 
unit but provides process color without 
utilizing an adjacent unit. 

In addition, the unique Common 
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color printing zone. That's why we say 
C.1.C. also stands for Colors in Control™. 
The design also requires fewer cylinders 
and associated components, thus lowering 
unit cost and maintenance requirements 
versus competitive units. 


Finally, you get all of the benefits of print- 
ing process color with flexo. Brilliant, 
repeatable colors...no ink rub-off...less 
waste. ..faster cleanup. ..and you get it 


from Motter Corporation, a world leader 
in flexo printing technology. 


And the recent combination of Motter 
Printing Press Co. with Publishers 
Equipment Co. into Motter Corporation, a 
subsidiary of Publishers Equipment Corp., 
brings new size, strength, and capabilities 
to the industry. Together with our 
partners Windmoeller and Hoelscher and 
Koenig and Bauer, no one’s sold more 
flexo units worldwide. 


Motter Corporation. We’re helping 
the newspaper industry look good 
on paper. 














Motter Corporation 


A subsidiary of Publishers Equipment Corporation 


3660 Publishers Dr. - Rockford, IL 61109 - 815-874-8877 
P.O. Box 1562 - York, PA 17405 - 717-755-1071 
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By Chuck Blevins 


Today it is almost impossible to 
order a press with too much color 
capacity. 

Since 1982, when USA Today made 
its impressive color impact on the 
reader, the rest of the industry has 
scrambled to provide readers and 
their advertisers with a quality color 
product. Unfortunately, this chal- 
lenge is often beyond their present 
press capabilities. 

Color, once an “add on,” is now 
considered by national advertisers as 
well as many local advertisers a vital 
part of their message. Department 
stores design their campaigns using 
color, expecting its capability. 

Advertising departments which 
once discouraged the use of process 
color are now being encouraged to 
appreciate what color can do for their 
sales efforts. If a newspaper does not 
have the capability to print at least 
four consecutive pages in color, they 
cannot be competitive with the com- 
mercial printer for the preprint adver- 
tising dollar, a lucrative market. 





Newspaper industry scrambling to provide quality color 


tiated with new presses. This is true in 
England as well as the United States. 
The Telegraph, in its London printing 
facility, was not fully debugged 
before they had to order additional 
color decks to increase color capac- 
ity. 

Although there is a significant 
increase in color awareness and 
desire for the use of additional pro- 
cess color, no one has a crystal ball to 
indicate the amount of ccoior needed. 

Primary questions are: How much 
more can the advertising department 
sell? How much color does the con- 
sumer need? What will the answers to 
these questions be in 10 or 20 years? 


Planning for the future is impera- 
tive. In order to provide the needed 
color flexibility, new presses are 
often configured to add the capability 
at a later date. Newspapers are also 
considering other options to provide 
color easily, including environmental 
systems and building design. 

According to Ken Harding, 
architect and president of Blevins 
Harding Group, “This is an innova- 





All too often, a newspaper faces the National 
Geographic syndrome when advertisers’ expectations 
exceed the capacity of the newspaper’s equipment. 





Newspapers need to print more and 
better color. All too often, a newspa- 
per faces the National Geographic 
syndrome when advertisers’ expecta- 
tions exceed the capacity of the news- 
paper’s equipment. 

This problem of proper color use is 
universal. In the near future we will 
be working with the News Limited in 
Australia to assist their production, 
advertising personnel, and their 
advertisers on how to understand and 
use newspaper color effectively. 

A clear trend in newspaper man- 
agement is concern about printing 
color and avoiding poor reproduc- 
tion. Joe Doster of the Winston- 
Salem Journal said, “If we are going 
to print color, we are going to do it 
right.” This reflects the attitude of 
many publishers today. 

It can be safely said that color 
usage, when aggressively marketed, 
always grows and prospers when ini- 





(Blevins is CEO of Blevins Harding 
Group.) 








tive time for newspapers. Numerous 
quality and color-conscious printers 
have opted to design their new build- 
ings to help optimize the color in the 
product. Such as: using 5000° Kel- 
vin light fixtures throughout the 
press operating areas to develop near- 
daylight color matching; using press 
and room colors to enhance color 
matching, and installing piped-ink 
systems to dedicated color units.” 

However, more interesting and 
unusual aspects are also being consid- 
ered. When asked what newspapers 
should do if they want to go beyond 
environmentai issues, Harding said, 
“The building should respond, 
through a fresh new look, [to] what a 
colorful quality product means to the 
design.” 

Some aspects that Harding believes 
warrant consideration are: integrate 
quality-control areas in or adjacent to 
the press; develop large press operat- 
ing centers resembling an office envi- 
ronment that could contain the con- 
soles, check-copy areas, press set-up 





and break activities, and would be a 
clean environment with a spacious 
view of the press and with signifi- 
cantly reduced sound levels; facilitate 
a team-operating approach, integrat- 
ing supervision and other support 
functions in all operating centers. 


This is a time of evolving philoso- 
phies, prompted by the goal to print 
colorful, quality newspapers. It is a 
time to improve operating environ- 
ments, integrate support and equip- 
ment, train advertising personnel, 
and take a more responsive approach 
to building design. Using the past as a 
basis, exploring the future is critical in 
order to produce an innovative, com- 
petitive product. 





Colorgetter takes 
design award 


The Optronics division of Inter- 
graph Corp. announced that its Col- 
orGetter tabletop drum scanner won 
the “Best of Drupa 90” award in the 
design category from Dunn Technolo- 
gies Inc. 

The award was presented three 
weeks ago at the Lasers in Graphics/ 
Electronic Design in Print conference 
by Tom Dunn, president of the con- 
sulting company, which sponsors the 
annual conference. 

Winners (also in prepress and 
imaging reproduction) are chosen by 
the LIG/EDP Executive Committee. 
Awards go to products that demon- 
strate “the most significant innova- 
tion and contribution to the evolving 
world of Electronically Integrated 
Processes for Print.” Products must 
also have their first major public 
showing at Drupa and ship before the 
end of 1990. 

Optronics said its ColorGetter is 
the first tabletop drum-based color 
scanner that uses photomultiplier 
tube technology. It is to be used in 
combination with Optronics’ Col- 
orSetter 2000 laser imagesetter and 
third-party desktop prepress system 
solutions at the Oct. 3-5 Seybold 
Computer Publishing Exhibition in 
San Jose, Calif., where it is also fea- 
tured in a Macintosh-based prepress 
technology demonstration sponsored 
by Apple Computer Inc. and a com- 
mercial graphic design firm. 
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Why buy just a low rub when you can buy a Hi-Tech 
for the price of a standard ink? 
What is “Hi-Tech?” Quite simply it means .. . 
¢ Consistency is built in using the tools of SPC (Statistical Process Control) 
* Quality is guaranteed . . . the product will perform to expectations or we 
will credit you for the return and replace it with your next load free 
¢ Rub Performance to satisfy your reader's expectations 
¢ Jet Black Print and Improved Mileage 
¢ Hi-Tech is the BEST VALUE Black Offset Newsink on the market today. 


J.M. Huber Corporation 
333 Thornall St., Edison, NJ 08818 
Phone: (201) 906-1760 
Telex: 4754549 JMH UI 
Think ink...think Huber | Fax: (201) 321-1470 


TOTAL QUALITY MANAGEMENT 
A program for bringing you the best in technology, products and service. 








Quality color at a small daily 
Equipment and commitment combine to produce award-winning color 


Julian Boone, vice president of 
operations and circulation at the 
Owensboro, Ky. Messenger- 
Inquirer, has adopted a simple slogan 
outlining his overali management 
goal: “first time right.” 

By adhering to that philosophy, 
Boone said he believes the newspaper 
cannot only avoid costly remakes and 
delays, but can achieve higher overall 
quality. The primary goal is not just to 
get work out quickly, he said, but to 
do it right. 

“We have a strong customer-first 
policy here,” he said. “It penetrates 
from the bottom up. The guys flying 
the press can reject papers if they 
don’t feel those papers look good 
enough. There have been occasions in 
which the dock man rejects papers.” 

The results speak for themselves. 
In 1988 the Messenger-Inquirer was 
recognized in the annual Kodak “Run 
for the Money” contest for the quality 
of its color reproduction. The next 
year the 32,000-circulation paper was 
named one of the 14 best U.S. news- 
papers of comparable size by the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors. 

Boone said the former award was 
especially heartening because repro- 
ducing color is the most demanding 
aspect of newspaper production. Bet- 
ter consumables, better prepress 
equipment, and staffers’ attention to 





< 

Operations vice president Julian 
Boone displays colorful examples of 
his award-winning newspaper. 


on press were out of alignment, and 
set about correcting that problem. 
The paper purchased a Royal 
Zenith 4050E screen scanner in 1984 
to replace the enlarger. Initially the 
staff was told the scanner film could 
be run through the same lith chemi- 


stry and processor it used for line 
film. 





“We have a strong customer-first policy here,” he 
said. “It penetrates from the bottom up. The guys 
flying the press can reject papers if they don’t feel 
those papers look good enough. There have been 
occasions in which the dock man rejects papers.” 





quality contributed to “first-time- 
right” production. 

The Messenger-Inquirer first 
experimented with color when a staff 
photographer tried making separa- 
tions on an old enlarger in the early 
1980s. Later, to improve the register 
of its color images, the paper devel- 
oped a pin-registration system with 
matched plate punch, exposure frame 
and plate bender. The production 
staff quickly learned that the pins 





“But we got wild variations,” 
Boone recalled. “We couldn’t even 
get a good grav tone.” 

The paper decided to dedicate a 
processor to the task and began 
searching for a film-chemistry combi- 
nation that would yield consistently 
good quality. 

“We were weeding out what kind 
of films would work best for us,” 
Boone said, noting that too many had 
unacceptable variations from box to 





box. He said Kodak Imagelite CSU 
scanner film finally gave him the con- 
sistency he needed — batch-to-batch 
and shift-to-shift, as well as good lati- 
tude and a hard dot. 

Boone also noted film processing 
was more easily maintained. While 
the lith chemistry required tight con- 
trol of temperature and replenishment 
rates, the staff had only to keep its 
tanks of rapid-access developer and 
fixer half full or more. Cameramen 
soon learned they could turn off the 
processor at the end of the second 
shift, show up the next day, turn it on, 
“and the processing would be right 
on,” according Boone. 

Satisfied with the scanner film, 
Boone said that he adopted Kodak’s 
Ultratec line throughout production 
after testing Page-Tec line film. 
Acknowledging it is a more expensive 
film for page negatives, Boone said 
his production reports show a com- 
pensating reduction in labor and 
materials costs owing to a lower 
remake rate and better deadline per- 
formance. 

Today, the Messenger-Inquirer 
prints 30 to 40 full-color images each 
week. A “blue-ribbon” board in the 
paper’s lobby displays the best work. 

Weekly quality meetings bring 
together employees from the news, 
advertising, production and photog- 
raphy departments to discuss how 
production quality can be improved, 
especially color reproduction. 

The paper has invested heavily in 
color. Five years ago it purchased a 
Scitex systemi consisting of a work- 
station, communication terminal and 
line art layout page geometry board 
with mouse used to plot positions of 
color photos and other elements. A 
magnetic tape drive archive stores 
jobs for repeat use. 

Last year a Royal Zenith 210L laser 
scanner was acquired and interfaced 
to the Scitex equipment, replacing an 
older, rebuilt Crosfield 460 that was 
part of the Scitex purchase. It is the 
first RZ-Scitex color system in North 
America. 

Boone said neither older scanner 
could “meet the demanding high- 
quality specifications necessary for 
producing color separations of maga- 
zine quality.” 
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Phil Trivett, commercial color 
coordinator, takes a density read- 
ing off a test film run that is pro- 
duced once per shift. 


He said while the 4050 was a fine 
device for web offset printing, the 
210L laser scanner generated more 
precise dots on film. 

Boone also noted that operational 
procedures for the 4050 and 210L 
were similar, minimizing retraining 
needed to pursue commercial work. 
As a mostly digital machine, he 
added, the 210L displayed numerical 
values for each color rather than pre- 
senting operators with various color- 
adjustment knobs and dials “that re- 
quire a lot of subjective judgement . . .” 

He said the 210L’s console gives 
“greater control of color separations 
operator to operator and is more effi- 
cient to use when trying to match 
colors and add or remove color value 
from a separation.” 

Such equipment may seem like 
overkill for a paper the size of the 
Messenger-Inquirer, but it has also 
been used to expand the company’s 
ReproSystems commercial division 
as a quality commercial color separa- 
tor, selling separations to area print- 
ers and other papers in Kentucky and 
Indiana. 

The paper has also set its sights ona 
greater percentage of commercial 
work, and the 210L helps it break into 
that market in a big way. In addition 
to its new color separating work, 
ReproSystems offers high-speed, 
double-width web offset printing. 
quarterfolding, mailing, typesetting, 
prepress composition and line and 
halftone camera services. 

The older 4050 is used as limited 
backup for the 210L and for loose 
scans when the 210L is on line to the 
Scitex system, which Boone said is 
used regularly for the newspaper’s 








Trivett adjusts color in an illustration using the Scitex system. 


advertising and for commercial work. 

“The laser scanner makes us com- 
petitive to do quality commercial 
work requiring screen rulings of 133, 
150 to 200 lines per inch,” Boone 
said. At the same time, it will enhance 
the paper’s own color work and allow 
black-and-white halftones to be 
scanned from color transparencies. 

“That gives us the benefit of com- 
ing directly off the emulsion, rather 
than having to make a print first,” 
Boone explained. 

Improving product is a common 
goal among employees at the pri- 
vately owned newspaper, where they 
are encouraged to try new things. The 
freedom to experiment led the paper 
to begin printing color when there was 
no clear economic payoff in the mid- 
1980s. 





When another color scanner was 
installed a few years later (a Crosfield 
unit that came with the Scitex equip- 
ment), a staff photographer volun- 
teered to attend scanner school to 
learn to shoot color for the best re- 
production, then returned to share 
his expertise with other photograph- 
ers. 

Even as the production staff 
devoted untold hours to development 
of the pin-register system and other 
accommodations to the demands of 
color, there seemed no management 
pressure to demonstrate economic 
benefit. 

“Maximizing the bottom line is not 
the first goal here,” said Boone. “We 
believe, through producing an excel- 
lent product, the bottom line will 
favorably reflect all our efforts.” 


GATF revises quality control guide 


The Graphic Arts Technical 
Foundation has published the third 
edition of its Test Images for Printing, 
an international reference of print 
standardization, quality control and 
troubleshooting with more color test 
images than in previous editions. 

The reference guide has been com- 
pletely revised to include the most 
accurate listings and illustrations of 
test images compiled by GATF to 
date. 

More than 25 manufacturers and 
suppliers contributed information to 
the edition. It features alphabetical 
listing of test images for fast answers 
to everyday graphic arts problems. 

The booklet also serves as an aid to 
companies using or considering a sta- 
tistical process control program. 

Features in the spiral-bound pack- 
age include four-color, same-size 





reproductions of images wherever 
possible, complete dimensions in 
U.S. and metric measures for all 149 
test images, an appendix with 
addresses of all manufacturers and 
suppliers with images appearing in the 
publication and a company and prod- 
uct index for quickly finding how 
many manufacturers offer gray scales 
or who supplies what color bars. 
The third edition costs $45 for 
GATF members, $65 for all others. 


Fuji realigns sales 


Fuji Photo Film’s Graphic Systems 
Div. reorganized its sales staff, with 
all representatives reporting to Bob 
Riley, now sales director. East and 
west regional sales manager positions 
were created; there are now nine sales 
districts. 
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Coloring the Chronicle 


U.K. firm among many suppliers of all-new 
products for systems makeover in Houston 


By Jim Rosenberg 


Gems of Cambridge Ltd. president 
Alan Gibson hoped to hop the first 
flight from the U.K. after Labor Day 
to oversee his company’s first U.S. 
installation at the Houston Chronicle. 

Gems’ products are but a fraction 
of the new systems going into the 
paper, which is nearing the halfway 
point of a planned five-year, enter- 
prisewide systems change-out. One 
of the large, fully integrated prepress 
projects begun in the 1980s, its center- 
piece and operational purpose is pagi- 
nation, in which Camex has the lead 
developer-vendor role. 

Throughout the project, systems 
platforms are Sun Microsystems 
hardware and operating system. 
Because the Sun OS is a version of 
Unix, many of the products are either 
new or new to newspapers. 

The Chronicle decided to 

standardize on Sun workstations as a 
consequence of its selection of 
Camex to deliver display ad, classi- 
fied, editorial and pagination sys- 
tems, according to Susan Shows, 
director of the Chronicle’s informa- 
tion and technology resource divi- 
sion. 
“We didn’t at that point say, 
... and we’re going to do a color 
system here too,” but it became obvi- 
ous we could do that,” she told E&P. 
Shows said color systems work had 
just gotten under way, with the initial 
meeting called in early August, when 
“team members” were chosen and 
jobs assigned. 

Once the decision was made to 
standardize on Sun, said Shows, “we 
decided to go ahead and see what 
color options there were . . . to stay 
on the standard platforms.” 

During two years of work on the 
project, options discovered included 
various input devices, a new picture 
desk, Gems software and others’ 
products compatible with Sun’s envi- 
ronment. 

Shows said a Sun representative 
visiting earlier in the year informed 
the Chronicle of products just coming 
onto the market, Two vendors’ prod- 
ucts were developed specifically for 
the newspaper industry — Harris 
Corp.’s Images picture desk and 
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Gems’ Color Solution and Page Solu- 
tion. 

Agreement was reached with Gems 
in the spring, said Shows. 

“It’s a case of getting that inte- 
grated into their network and doing 
the necessary calibration processes. 
So I think that they will be able to start 
using it in some work very quickly,” 
said Gibson, who was speaking in 
terms of days. 

“Excited to be in Houston,” Gib- 
son said that “the battles that we typi- 
cally have to fight we don’t have to 
fight there because those people 
really understand the benefits they 
can get out of the type of technology 
they’re using.” 





ing that instead of airbrushing it offers 
simpler pixel-clone “brushing.” 

He said Gems views the product as 
a “restorative device” for newspa- 
pers, where “fairly straightforward” 
processing of many photos is carried 
out quickly, unlike an advertising 
environment requiring more creative 
functions for fewer photos, with more 
time to do the work. 

“We’ve concentrated on the needs 
of a newspaper to actually get the 
picture through the production pro- 
cess onto the page quickly,” said Gib- 
son. “All of the functions have been 
aimed at that rather than at the highly 
creative aspects of publishing.” 

Color Solution offers cropping, 





While the drum scanners can provide process color 
information, Gems will separate colors in scans from 
the desktop devices. Color Solution automatically 
performs undercolor removal and gray component 


replacement. 





New as it is, Gibson continued, 
Houston is getting “a fully opera- 
tional system.” 

Abroad, a Gems installation just 
went into “one of the main regional 
newspaper groups in the United King- 
dom,” he said, adding that another is 
due soon at a U.K. national daily. 

A former marketing manager at 
Muirhead, Gibson joined Gems four 
years ago. The seven-year-old firm 
has a staff of 35 and about $4 million in 
business. Gibson said that after see- 
ing little growth in high-resolution, 
high-speed satellite color imaging, the 
firm examined other markets and saw 
a fit for newspapers. 

Its aim, he said, was to provide 
color imaging systems on standard 
hardware that would offer the speed 
of high-end equipment and the ease of 
use of Macintosh applications at the 
low end. 

Color Solution digital color correc- 
tion and retouching, according to Gib- 
son, focus on newspaper production 
needs rather than creative functions. 

“It’s not got the broadest range of 
functions you can find,” he said, not- 





sizing, compensation for wide-angle 
effects, rotation, mirroring, collaging, 
global and local color correction, 
masking, softening/sharpening and 
some retouching and restorative func- 
tions. 

Images brought into the system can 
be sampled as miniatures, selected, 
brought to full size for editing and 
temporarily returned to sample size to 
preserve on-screen workspace. A 
workstation can display several pages 
at the same time. Users work with a 
mouse from pop-up menus. 


In addition to recently acquired 
desktop scanners, Shows said the 
Chronicle has two DS America (now 
Screen USA) drum scanners that are 
likely to provide Color Solution input 
and Page Solution output. 

“I believe they’re planning on pos- 
sible interfaces with some high-end 
color scanners and recorders,” she 
said. 

While the drum scanners can pro- 
vide process color information, Gems 
will separate colors in scans from the 
desktop devices. Color Solution auto- 

(Continued on page 20C) 
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little color 


a lot 
of profits 


Ever notice just how much impact a little color can have in a newspaper ad? Sprinkle 
some color and your ad just jumps off the page! 

It used to be that advertisers were reluctant to use color in papers other than the 
major market dailies. They felt that newspapers in non-metropolitan markets just 
wouldn't have the technical expertise or sophisticated equipment to reproduce color 
effectively. 

Well, welcome to 1990 and Thomson Newspapers! In 
1989 alone, Thomson invested well over one hundred mill- 
ion dollars in new plants, new presses and new equipment 
to ensure that our over 155 local community newspapers 
across the country have the tools they need to do the job. 

So don't be shy! Go ahead, splash on a little color 
with Thomson Newspapers! The added impact of your 
advertising may just lead to a pot of gold in added sales. 


Fa) [homaon Newspapers 


Sales Offices 


Chicago: 3150 Des Plaines Avenue, Des Plaines, Illinois 60018 (708) 299-5544 
New York: 1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020 (212) 246-2265 
Represented by Cresmer, Woodward, O'Mara & Ormsbee & CWO & O Regional Markets Group 
New York (212) 750-4040 
Chicago (312) 321-6360 
Philadelphia — Atlanta — Miami — Denver — Detroit 
Minneapolis — Dallas — San Francisco — Los Angeles 














Chronicle Color Input 


(Continued from page 18C) 4 bee eee kaoet Peel 1s 
Video Cameras Scanner Scanner Files Scanner 
matically performs undercolor it fl J 
removal and gray component replace- 

ment. 

The product includes color calibra- 
tion tools for output devices said to puies iene tals Inerleved 
match printed reproduction to the SENS ee 
screen image, and a standard color to Camex Proprietary 
space is used to achieve consistent Will Standardize a Image Gateway—3/280 | Hyphen RIP | 
reproduction across different systems. i 

Gibson said Color Solution is not on 
tied to a particular color space model. 
He explained it is “built around an Sun PC 
internal digital color space, which is ubcasae Feo —— 
in the RGB domain,” but added that it 
“can be directly calibrated to any of ViTec, GEMS File converted 
the color space models because it is —— ee uama 
not monitor-based RGB (the primary 
colors used in video display). “We 


allow for corrections between the Color Output 
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internal color space of the system and 
ye ctenignri tee a Ome | Bea Comers! |, Bee anegaiee’ | DBA 
RGB was chosen, he continued, 65 - 110 1000 DPI 85 - 150 1446 DPI 110-175 Line | _Drum 
because Gems sought portability and Line Screens | Recorder Line Screens | Recorder Screens ee 
easy implementation on low-cost sys- 7 7 
tems “where the absolute level of 
calibration the user would choose to 
apply would not be great; therefore 
they would not wish to spend the 
money to have such things as cali- * Sun Hyphen sae 
brated monitors.” Lem - ek scdicinil 
For users, he said, it is an interac- 
tive implementation, not only in RGB P 
but in “other color domains such as 
HSV” (hue, saturation and lumi- 
nance definition that more closely 
resembles visual perception, but 
without standardized descriptions San 2 
associated with other CIE-type mod- bemoan va a. Ape end 
els). 


On the usefulness of standardized pt 9 ee 
color space models, Shows said “It — CYMK 
would be nice but . . . we think that 
people will be trained to be able to < * 
look at it on a terminal and know,” Typical Job Routing 
explaining that they will learn and 
understand the relationship between 
what appears on their screen and 


what is eventually output. “It'll lock qd) 





























































































































different, but they'll get a feel for 
what it looks like.” 

She said that in color work training, 
the Chronicle pians to use an HSI 
model (intuitive descriptions of hue, 
saturation and intensity) “to manipu- 
late the colors and how they’re going |. Descreen, Res Up. | with ViTec 
to look,” because it is easier to use Color Correction, Rotation | 700 MIP 
and understand. “We believe you can mig NPE = = 
probably get better results from using ee eee Se as asad 
that method versus any of the other 
kinds,” she concluded. 

Gems offers a Softproofer that Workstation | 2+ Results to Client (4) 





Workstation 1. Color correction | Workstation 
running running 
Digiphoto Masking, Stripping GEMS 


2. Store to Server 
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Sun Server DS America Drum Scanner 
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Shows said the Chronicle will try. The Bess 1 CYMK Sepe Recorder 
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option gives users a look at pictures in Es 

process color at full resolution before 


their final output. 
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Another option is the Gemsys 36 
accelerator for workstations, which 
Gems says can “provide up to a five- 
fold increase in speed on operations 
such as sizing and rotation.” Shows 
said the Chronicle will first assess its 
needs using the system without an 
accelerator. She said other options 
are under consideration and that 
Gems has other, undisclosed work 
with accelerators under way. 

The Chronicle will have several 
color workstations. Hardware will 
consist of Sun 4/280s, Sparstations 
and X Window terminals. 

Gems’ Page Solution allows pic- 
tures scanned in through Color Solu- 
tion to be placed on a page electroni- 
cally rather than by time-consuming 
conventional stripping methods. 
“We’re building it up to become a 
complete electronic stripping station 
where you would assemble all the 
elements of your page,” said Gibson. 

“We’re starting from the end of 
color pictures, which are those ele- 
ments that involve the most labor and 
the most intermediate materials. 
Then we’re working to take in 
other things such as graphics and 
to .. . work with text as well.” 

Together, the systems will allow 
Houston to capture images from a 
range of desktop scanners, perform 
the desired picture editing, position 
pictures on pages and output four full- 
page films, with text added by double- 
burning the black. 

Capture and positioning can also be 
used for assembling black-and white 
photos, according to Gibson, and 
Shows said Color Solution converts 
color to black and white. 

Gibson said a graphic capability 
going into the system now will permit 
creation of tints and vignettes and 
importation of graphic material from 
other, creative systems for any fur- 
ther processing and subsequent page 
positioning. 

He called text “a slightly more 
complex area” because Gems cur- 
rently lacks a raster image processor 
to put text on screen. 

“We are looking at various solu- 
tions to text,” he continued, noting 
Gems is considering how to help the 
Chronicle work with “small amounts 
of body text — the classic thing 
where you want to put a sales sticker 
across something on an advert, that 
type of thing.” It will also look into 
treating some display type as it would 
images. “We’re looking at things like 
being able to take type in a bitmap 
form and then colorize it.” 

Gibson noted that “It’s a full Post- 
Script environment,” which will be 
interesting from the speed and quality 
points of view for PostScript format- 
ted and recorded color. 








Although Gems processes Post- 
Script, the “grand plan,” said Shows, 
includes various inputs and pieces of 
software for color processing that all 
can work with TIFF files. She said the 
plan is to use an image gateway, 
allowing scanned input in TIFF, con- 
version to formats used by particular 
products, export of an object once 
again as a TIFF file and conversion to 
Camex SPDL for placement in a job 
and output to a Bidco device. 

The Chronicle will also be able to 
use its Hyphen PostScript software 
RIP running on a Sun 4/280 that is 
directly connectible to a Bidco 
recorder. “We will be able to do 
either,” said Shows. 

The volume of PostScript process- 
ing is low and Shows said the Chroni- 
cle has just begun concentrating on 
that. She said a current project seeks 
to accommodate advertisers who 
want to submit ads electronically 
from their Macintoshes; but the 
Chronicle uses Sun workstations. 

“We’re going to be buying all of 





the prototype Harris wirephoto cap- 
ture board and software, which are 
installed on a Sparcstation. 

The paper had earlier looked at the 
AP VAX photo desk, which is no 
longer offered by the wire service. 
When it learned of Images, it called in 
Harris representatives and found 
“the situation is the same,” accord- 
ing to Shows: “software that runs on 
a standard Sun platform,” which she 
termed “a better option for us.” 

Informix database management 
will reportedly allow retrieval 
according to fields supported by the 
recently adopted ANPA/IPTC model. 
As software, Images is open to vari- 
ous Unix-based hardware platforms, 
supports severai locally networked 
workstations, displays multiple 
images in a windowing environment 
and provides an array of image editing 
functions. Among other inputs, it sup- 
ports IEEE-488, by which it should be 
able to bring in image data down- 
linked to an AP PhotoStream receiv- 
ing unit. 





“And it’s standard, it is software,” said Shows. “You 
buy it, integrate it, get it to work and you’re in control 
of your own destiny.” 





the Adobe fonts and loading them onto 
the Hyphen RIP,” she said. “So what 
we have to do now is take their files, 
load them into the Hyphen RIP and 
convert them” for placement in ads 
output through the Camex system. 
The RIP converts PostScript to TIFF, 
which can then be converted to the 
Camex SPDL. 

Conceding that “right now it’s a 
little cumbersome,” she said the pro- 
cess should be streamlined by the 
pending Hyphen-Bidco connection. 
Any development by Camex to work 
with color TIFF or PostScript within 
ads will also help. Camex systems in 
Houston support mechanical and spot 
color “and they [Camex] are working 
on process color,” said Shows, not- 
ing that the equipment will also be 
responsible for some page assembly. 

Harris’ new Sun-based picture 
desk will be among the systems feed- 
ing images to Gems. “There should 
be absolutely no difficulty ... it 
should be a very straightforward 
interface,” predicted Gibson. 

Shows said Harris technicians 
began installation in June, returned 
after ANPA/TEC to work out some 
details, and were expected back again 
in late August to repair a problem with 
the system’s Informix database com- 
ponent (which was fixed by its devel- 
oper). Houston is the beta test site for 





In addition to the picture desk and 
Sony still video equipment, Shows 
said recent Chronicle purchases 
include two Eikonix digital cameras 
and Microtek 300-dpi and Sharp 600- 
dpi scanners. Each device outputs 
TIFF files that can be passed to the 
Chronicle’s system, stored on its 
fileservers and called up using any of 
several software packages that per- 
form various aspects of color 
manipulation. 

With a Vitec processing board, 
halftones can be descreened for con- 
tone image editing (then rescreened 
on output), resolution enhanced, 
images rotated, color corrected, sepa- 
rations produced and conversions 
made between RGB and CYMK col- 
ors. 

“All of this is very rapid,” said 
Shows, noting the board performs 300 
million instructions per second 
through four-way parallel processing. 
She said the VME-attached board 
within the 4/280 runs under X, permit- 
ting several connected workstations 
to use it. 

The product, she added, has been 
marketed primarily for government 
use in improving resolution of pic- 
tures taken by high-flying aircraft. 

“-. . Within that application there 
were a lot of things they can do that 

(Continued on page 48C) 
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By Paul Lynch 


The secret to quality print repro- 
duction is the ability of the printer to 
present to the reader’s eye the most 
extended print range defined by the 
paper’s brightness, the darkest 
shadow detail and the in-between dif- 
ferentiation of tonal shade levels 
depicting detail subject matter. 

Achieving quality color on news- 
print is perhaps the most difficult 
because there is little margin for error 
in dealing with a host of variables. it is 
advisable to optimize each compo- 
nent of reproduction so that the 
cumulative effort increases your suc- 
cess at quality printing. 

Paper is perhaps the most influen- 
tial material used in the printing pro- 
cess. Printers must first accept that 
newsprint has a limited brightness 
range. Most newsprint ISO levels are 
fixed between 57 and 58 brightness. 

Brightness is important, but to 
maximize the print range there must 
be a low purity level, complemented 
by the appropriate brightness read- 
ing. | have often pointed out that two 
similar sheets with identical bright- 
ness levels can appear vastly different 
and affect the perception of the print 
range. 

Color and saturation are married to 
the brightness specification in the 
sense that if one of the sheets in the 
example cited above has a lower pur- 
ity level (less yellow), it will appear 
brighter than its companion sample 
merely because it is whiter. 

That means you may ask for and 
pay for higher brightness only to get a 
product that is no whiter than your 
current sheet. It will not necessarily 
give the impression that it is a pre- 
mium sheet. 

The key is to establish which news- 
print brightness level you can afford. 
At The National Sports Daily, we are 
paying for a 70 brightness level. At 
that level of brightness we have the 
flexibility to lower the purity even 
further to 2.8 so that the sheet will 
appear whiter, with less yellow. 





(Lynch is production manager for 
The National. He oversees all remote 
installations for manufacturing and is 
responsible for production administra- 
tion, print site management, quality 
control and newsprint.) 








Newsprint and color 


Printing quality starts with the paper 


With normal newsprint at 59 ISO 
brightness, you can push it only to the 
low 4.0-4.5 range before you risk a 
gray appearance, thereby losing your 
white, bright advantage. 

We have now effectively maxim- 
ized and presented to the reader’s eye 
an optimum printing range. This 
means better contrast and crisper 
color. The added whiteness pays fur- 
ther dividends. 

The key to faithful color rendition is 
a substrate that is neutral and white in 
appearance. Colors are influenced by 
the color of the paper. The yellower 
the paper, the more difficult it is to 
render colors similar to the original. 





vide even better halftone reproduc- 
tion, trade-off in runnability may be 
too costly. The smoother sheets may 
tend to walk in the press, causing 
misregisters. 

The industry is really waiting for 
the ready availability of a recent tech- 
nology improvement called soft 
calendaring. Relying less on the tradi- 
tional six to eight steel rollers that 
crush and iron out the newsprint 
fibers, the technique achieves 
smoothness by passing the sheet 
through two heated nip rollers, which 
help distribute the fibers uniformly. 

The National, as well as every con- 
sumer of newsprint, will have to 





Achieving quality color on newsprint is perhaps the 
most difficult because there is little margin for error 
in dealing with a host of variables. 





To further our strategy to optimize 
the print range, it is important that 
print contrast not be reduced by the 
appearance of strike-through from the 
opposite side of the sheet printing. 
Therefore, good opacity is a key fac- 
tor needed to maintain print contrast. 

The accepted opacity range for 
newsprint is 94-95 printing opacity. 
Some sheets can even drop to 93.5 
opacity and still provide adequate 
protection against strike-through just 
by the way light striking the surface 
fibers is scattered, providing more 
diffusion. 


Having chosen a high bright news- 
print, The National was forced to 
encourage manufacturers of its news- 
print to compensate for consequent 
loss of opacity by adding clay or 
organic fillers. The extra cost this 
incurs for papermakers is somewhat 
cushioned by the fact that some clays 
are natural brighteners, resulting in 
less cost in bleaching needed to 
achieve 70 brightness. 


Finally, fiber formation rounds out 
our quality concerns since a uniform 
fiber formation contributes to even 
ink absorption and halftone dot detail. 
Personally, I feel smoothness is of 
less importance as long as the fiber 
formation is uniform. 

Though smoothness will help pro- 





address recycling issues. It is our 
responsibility to recognize the envi- 
ronmental concerns facing the indus- 
try. 

Quality must be maintained to 
satisfy advertisers’ expectations, and 
I am optimistic that we will begin 
seeing more and more secondary 
fibers introduced into the sheets with- 
out a significant trade-off in print 
quality. 

Newer recycling technology com- 
bining superior deinking capabilities 
and state-of-the-art twin-wire paper 
machines will effectively provide cus- 
tomers with quality sheets that com- 
ply with the federal government’s 
definition of recycled stock and that 
will help to meet voluntary and man- 
dated goals for recycled newsprint 
use. 


Hell gives scanner 
to Color Center 


The Color Center electronic pre- 
press training facility in Charleston, 
W. Va., received a donated CP 341 
analog color scanner with 30” x 40” 
output from Hell Graphic Systems. It 
will be used to train scanner opera- 
tors. Although digital scanning is 

(Continued on page 44C) 
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BEING ATOP 
PHOTOJOURNALIST 
TAKES 


DARING AND 
INSPIRATION. 


Modiak 


| EKXTAPRESS 


For centuries fearless men ae 11600 finally got permission to 
have risked their lives to ; shoot, as long as we didn’t 
gather priceless birds’ nests. With wane disturb the birds with artificial light. 
but skill to keep them from falling, they “Kodak Ektapress Gold 1600 profes- 
climb huge bamboo pillars to pluck the sional film was key to this story.” ea 
nests from the caves of southern Thailand. All Ektapress Gold films, 100, 400, and 

Eric Valli and Dianne Summers are the —_ 1600, provide great spread-to-grain ratios, ,,9;¢¢ssionat 
first to tell the story in pictures. ““We excellent color and overall image quality. —rwotocnarny oivision 





For years, newspapers have run 
consecutive-page color 
just for laughs. 








GOSS’ COLORLINER™ PRESS 





In the past, the Sunday funnies have been about 
the only place you'd find consecutive pages of 

ne process color. Not any more. 

The Goss Colorliner press can easily put R.O.P. 
color on every page. Not just center spreads—but 
any two consecutive pages. Giving you unlimited 
freedom to use color more creatively. 

You can bring your newspaper to life with page 
after page of color. For a Colorliner demonstration 
or more information, write or call Goss Newspaper 
Products, Rockwell Graphic Systems, Rockwell 
International, 700 Oakmont Lane, Westmont, 
Illinois 60559. Phone: 708/850-5600. 


s Rockwell 
Booth #2522 international! 


... where science gets down to business 





By Jim Rosenberg 


The product, price and perfor- 
mance ranges of color electronic pre- 
press systems now available seem to 
present equal measures of opportun- 
ity and confusion. SeeColor Corp. 
president Paul Snypp said it has 
become “a huge market... really 
complicated. Most people don’t know 
what to buy.” 

High-end color electronic prepress 
systems vendors are expanding and 
improving product lines while pro- 
viding links to desktop design and 
publishing systems. 

Low-end systems themselves have 
better performance and functionality 
thanks to ceaseless improvements to 
hardware platforms and applications 
software. 

More recently, traditional typeset- 


imagesetters able to deliver color 
separations; some, like Varityper and 
Linotype, are working with other 
vendors to supply input devices and 
color processing. 

Small, powerful scanners and ver- 
satile image-processing programs 
compatible with PCs, Macintoshes 
and Unix workstations have turned 
some low-end “desktop” systems 
into viable solutions for newspapers. 
And desktop-to-high-end links such 
as Aldus’ Open Prepress Interface 
can serve to make each approach that 
much more useful. 

Before the desktop was joined to 
the color computer room, systems 
were evolving that occupy the broad, 
potentially fertile ground between. 
The combination of smaller, high- 
quality scanners, proprietary scan- 
ning, image-editing and/or screening 
software and boards, standard micro- 
computers, proof printer options and 
output to a variety of film recorders 
has created midrange color prepress 
systems. 

Newspapers would seem likely 
occupants of this segment of the color 
systems market. While newspapers 
clearly do not expect National Geo- 
graphic quality from cold web offset 
on newsprint, many now achieve 
high-quality four-color reproduction, 
albeit in some cases with the same 
sophisticated color systems used in 





ter vendors have begun offering: 


Building on desktop 


SeeColor develops technology for vendors, 
midrange color prepress solutions for users 


magazine prepress. 

Howtek Inc. was among the very 
first to take aim at that segment of the 
market, which sought significantly 
better output than desktop color at 
more modest cost than high-end solu- 
tions (E&P, June 10, 1989). It has 
achieved substantial success by 
matching its own development work 
with products from Leaf Systems, 
Bidco Manufacturing, Optronics and 
other firms. 


The six-year-old Hudson, N.H.- 
based company expects sales to rise 
from $18.4 million last year to $30 
million this year and $48 million or 
more in 1991. The company’s 
approach seems to be paying off, with 
1990 projected as its first profitable 
year. Its offerings have expanded as it 
has sought to address the publications 
market. 





Levien Instrument Co., in 
McDowell, Va., has been cultivating 
the ground between user-assembled 
or vendor-integrated Macintosh- 
based picture desks on the one hand 
and high-end, often proprietary sys- 
tems on the other. 

Jack Levien recently told E&P that 
since the Associated Press 
announced it will replace members’ 
analog receivers with AP Leaf Desks, 
and in contrast to systems that merely 
capture wirephotos for transfer to 
processing workstations, his com- 
pany is marketing its BYSO Screen as 
much as a color separation system as 
a picture desk. 

Apart from handling the image data 
transmission, differences between 
electronic color and electronic photo 
systems often come down to func- 
tional emphasis. 





Small, powerful scanners and versatile image- 
processing programs compatible with PCs, 
Macintoshes and Unix workstations have turned some 
low-end “desktop” systems into viable solutions for 


newspapers. 








Howtek president David Bothwell 
told the Wall Street Journal that com- 
pared with the two Colorscan systems 
sold in the second quarter last year, 14 
such systems were sold in second- 
quarter 1990, 11 of which were signed 
for at ANPA/TEC. 


In recent years, SeeColor Corp. of 
Federal Way, Wash. has seen most of 
its systems going into commercial 
color shops, one of which, in nearby 
Renton, has supplied local newspa- 
pers with attractive four-color work. 
Its newspaper installations include 
systems for a Swedish group and 
screen-generating cards for another 
color systems vendor’s Japanese cus- 
tomer. 


Similar activity has been under way 
for several years among other devel- 
opers and vendors, including some 
who configure and position their 
products as picture desks to electroni- 
cally capture and process local and 
wire service photos. 


local photos through a 35mm scanner. 





To varying degrees, most share 
image-capture and image-processing 
capabilities. For example, SeeColor 
systems can accept wirephoto input 
and Levien’s picture desk will take 


Both offer image-editing and color 
correction and both companies have 
paid particular attention to generating 
screens for color separations (see 
P. 28). 


High-resolution scanning and out- 
put and finely tuned images and color 
certainly contribute to satisfactory 
reproduction, but a good printed pic- 
ture requires appropriate screening of 
separations. 

Most high-end systems vendors’ 
screening derives from methods 
patented by Dr.-Ing. Rudolph Hell 
GmbH. Such techniques for clec- 
tronic generation of rational (and 
later, irrational) screen angles have 
proved successful for years. They 
recently became the subject of liti- 
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gation between Hell and Optronics 
(E&P, Aug. 11). The latter has devel- 
oped screening for its ColorSetter 
2000, which is positioned as a some- 
what lower-cost recorder and com- 
panion to the company’s ColorGetter 
scanner. 

To raise output above desktop 
quality and hold costs below high-end 
levels, companies like SeeCclor 2nd 
Levien sought to develop screening 
techniques that do not rely on heavy 
computing power and licensing of 
existing high-end technology. 

According to Levien, his son 
Raphael’s proprietary, patent-pend- 
ing method for generating dots and 
screen angles is employed only for 
BYSO Screen’s screen display and 
for outputting color thermal proofs, 
not for final output through a film 
recorder. 

“We did a print on a 1016-dpi Auto- 
kon using the dot pattern and the thing 
looked like a photograph,” said 
Levien of his own firm’s dot pattern. 
He said he sent it to a trade house for 
negatives and Veloxes but the paper 
used was not white enough and the 
image could not be shot. 

“It came out like a continuous 
tone. If we could get a printer that 
could print 300 dpi and use this dot 
pattern, it could be used,” he said, 
“but, if we use this dot pattern in 
newspapers, it would just gunk up. It 
increases the shades of gray so drasti- 
cally that a news press can’t print it.” 

Asked about its future, Levien 
said, “It works on faxes beautifully” 
for 200-dpi printing. 

For final output, Levien said his 
company has licensed two patents 
from an unnamed developer other 
than Hell. “We do things besides 
what’s in the patents so we have 
added to the art.” Dot generation he 
called “irivial” compared with “a 
hell of a lot of technology” needed to 
generate screen angles. 

Snypp said SeeColor has been able 
to break some quality and speed bar- 
riers in desktop color. The company, 
which sells both technology compo- 
nents and full color systems, spent 
most of the last year in research and 
development on its RIP, “but we’re 
selling the stuff now,” said Snypp, 
“..getting back into the color sys- 
tems, adding capabilities to those.” 

Besides PC-based color prepress 
systems in the $100,000 range, See- 
Color sells its technology to users and 
to other systems vendors. Snypp said 
SeeColor’s “core technology” is its 
digital halftoning, which “evolved 
quite a bit in the last year.” 

He noted that the biggest com- 
plaints about PostScript are slow 
interpretation and slow, poor screen- 
ing. SeeColor’s raster image proces- 








sor uses its own screening hardware 
(SCRIP IV board) and a Custom 
Applications Inc. PostScript-lan- 
guage software interpreter (Freedom 
of Press, Professional). “We’ve 
accessed the interpretation time with 
our board, so we kind of do some of 
the functions on our board, as well as 
the screening, and it goes very fast,” 
said Snypp. 





same file format. 

“It’s just a matter of the file formats 
being the same,” he said. “We seem 
to be able to handle most of them.” 

Snypp said his system’s “biggest 
efficiency” is taking good scans. 
“We've designed it generically 
enough so that we can use scans from 
most people’s systems, including the 
picture desks,” and often systems 





Snypp said he feels that the color separation 
component “should be a RIP issue.” If the users 
wishes, he said, SeeColor includes color separation in 


its RIP. 





Interpretation time on a difficult 
PostScript test file was reduced from 
10 to 20 minutes to 26 seconds, 
according to Snypp, who said the 
image was screened in about a min- 
ute. He expected to complete “an 
Etherbus version” last month “ that’s 
four times faster yet.” 

The RIP is used at various intalla- 
tions to handle scans from Hell and 
other scanners, driving an Iris ink jet 
printer at one location and interfacing 
to PC and Mac desktop publishing 
systems at several sites with output to 
Linotype, Bidco, ECRM and other 
devices. A system installed at Swe- 
den’s A-Pressen newspaper group 
functions with Aldus PC PageMaker 
and another is to be added to work 
with QuarkXPress. 

The company reports success run- 
ning coior PostScript on Linotronic 
and Bidco imagesetters at their full 
rated speed. Snypp said “We don’t 
have the banding problems that other 
RIP builders . . . have with their own 
machines.” 

The imagesetter interface card 
eliminates stop-start operation asso- 
ciated with the problem. Further, he 
said the RIP drives one manufactur- 
er’s recorder as much as six times as 
fast as its own RIPs do. 

Unlike high-end color solutions, 
said Snypp, his system can pull a scan 
from almost most any scanner, send it 
to a PC, integrate it with text using 
Quark or PageMaker and quickly out- 
put a full page at high quality through 
an imagesetter. 

In addition to processing data from 
a high-end scanner, the RIP functions 
as the central component in the com- 
pany’s several color systems, where 
it works with a color computer on 
images captured by a CCD scanner. 
An output device, software and other 
components are also supplied. 

Image data can also come from any 
of several picture desks, according to 
Snypp, who noted that Leaf uses the 





can be linked to an existing output 
device via Imagesetter “personality 
card.” 

SeeColor sells a full RIP package or 
just the software-hardware add-on. 
“In fact,” said Snypp, “most of the 
RIPs we sell, because they fit in a PC, 
we sell in the form of what we call a 
RIP Kit . . . the boards and the soft- 
ware and the documentation in a box. 
You put it in your own PC.” 

Through its Ultre division, Hell 
found a fit for the RIP at an older, 
comparatively lower-resolution sys- 
tem in use at a Tokyo newspaper, 
according to Snypp. For a fraction of 
the cost of upgrading the whole sys- 
tem, the newspaper processes a color 
broadsheet “in about 10 seconds — a 
piece of film through the screening,” 
said Snypp. 

He said SeeColor sells such “tech- 
nology packages” to others, includ- 
ing Diadem, Hasselblad, Monotype 
and Varityper, “and they’re all kind 
of integrating it into their products 
now.” It is also working with a sys- 
tem vendor “to build some VSLI 
chips [to use] in their . . . proprietary 
RIP, so that they don’t have to go toa 
PC or anything like that, plus it will 
run faster.” 

In addition to the Iris, a program 
was designed for the RIP to drive Du 
Pont’s 4Cast color proof printer. A 
number already have been sold, 
according to Snypp. 

The RIP also supports the Canon 
CLC 500. Snypp also noted that See- 
Color will supply the color graphics 
capability for the PC-based commer- 
cial text and page layout system 
offered by Magna Computer Sys- 
tems, in Sherman Oaks, Calif. 

“We're just finishing up the engi- 
neering right now,” he told E&P early 
last month. 

SeeColor systems consist of any of 
a number of CCD scanners support- 
ing the Targa file format, a °386- or 

(Continued on page 40C) 
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By Jim Rosenberg 


Not everyone has adopted the suc- 
cessful digital screening techniques 
used by traditional color electronic 
systems vendors, least of all develop- 
ers of systems positioned between 
desktop and high-end color. 

Optronics, a division of Intergraph 
Corp., has developed electronically 
generated rational-tangent screen 
angles for its ColorGetter 2000 and is 
offering to license a newer, irrational 
screening for finer, moire-free 
screens. 

Adobe Systems, created electronic 
screening for use with its PostScript 
page description language. Both 
Optronics and Adobe reportedly have 
run up against patents for digital 
screening held by West Germany’s 
Dr. Hell company and used in its sys- 
tems and licensed to several other 
vendors. 

Calling it foolish to risk litigation, 
Jack Levien of Levien Instrument 
Co., in McDowell, Va. noted that “It 
doesn’t cost that much to license a 
patent.” 





Digital screening for PC-based color systems 


“We control the distance between 
the dots — it’s a variable-distance 
dot pattern,” said Levien. “If you 
can separate the dots and don’t put 
them in an array, you can get three 
times the number of shades of gray 
just by varying the distance.” 

To that Levien has added algo- 
rithms for sharpening and to prevent 
posterization. 

Dot generation and screening are 
implemented in software in his BYSO 
Screen picture desk, according to 
Levien, who added that “we do have 
a board for the Autokon interface and 
we buy a board for the PelBox inter- 
face.” 

He said a “universal board” with 
hardware dot generation is under con- 
sideration, noting, however, that 
“everything that’s done in software 
can be done in hardware, but the dif- 
ference is that if you do it in hardware 
you can’t change it.” 

According to Paul Snypp, president 
of SeeColor Corp. in Federal Way. 
Wash., high-end screening tech- 
niques rely on heavy computing 
power needed to process the large 





Levien characterized his method of dot and screen 
angle generation as very fast, elegant and not 
infringing, using “the absolute minimum computer 
load.” 





In any event, Levien said he did not 
think his firm’s dot generation 
method “is anywhere near the way 
that Hell creates dots,” which he said 
was very complex. 

While Levien licenses two pat- 
ents from others for generating dots 
and screen angles for final output, his 
company and others say they have 
developed screening methods suit- 
able for PC-based systems that offer 
quality reproduction, even long- 
sought speed improvements for Post- 
Script output. 

Levien characterized his method of 
dot and screen angle generation as 
very fast, elegant and not infringing, 
using “the absolute minimum com- 
puter load.” 

Levien said his firm’s own 
unlicensed method, used for display 
and proofing only, can make a three- 
color proof as well as a black-and- 
white 300-dpi laser print that looks 
just fine. 








amounts of data resulting from over- 
sampling of images that is performed 
to avoid moire or other distortion. 

“Ours actually works better with 
less information than more,” Snypp 
told E&P. “We can use more but 
there’s no reason to,” he added, not- 
ing that reproduction is fine for news- 
papers. 

SeeColor uses hardware-based 
screening technology, for which it 
already has one patent, published in 
March, and two others pending. 
Screening performed in the SeeColor 
RIP functions with Custom Applica- 
tion Inc.’s software PostScript-lan- 
guage interpreter. It is the heart of its 
own color systems and is used with 
other vendors’ equipment. 

“It’s similar to Hyphen’s hardware 
RIP, only ours runs on a PC,” said 
Snypp. 

“Everyone else is trying to achieve 
digital halftoning through science, 
and it’s impossible to get exactly right 





on screen angles doing that — what 
they call irrational screen angles,” he 
maintains. Referring to traditional 
four-color photographic screening at 
105° (cyan), 90° (yellow), 75° 
(magenta) and 45° (black), Snypp 
said, “We've been able to do that 
through art — kind of what your eye 
sees.” According to SeeColor, its 
SCRIP IV board will screen at any 
angle. 

“Everybody else is trying to 
improve on the same technology and 
it’s pretty much, we think, at the limit 
of where it can go,” he said. “They’re 
either going to have to think of 
a different approach as we did 
or...keep fighting over terri- 
Ory 

He added that without the “extra 
power” used in screening by high-end 
systems vendors, the method “seems 
to be inadequate for anything resem- 
bling commercial-quality color.” 


Three dailies 
receive Iris 
color printers 


Bedford, Mass.-based Iris Graph- 
ics Inc. shipped digital color ink jet 
printers to three large daily newspa- 
pers last month, bringing to 13 the 
number of U.S. paper using Iris 3000 
Series printers. 

Newsday, Long Island, N.Y., 
ordered the large-format model 3047, 
which prints up to 34” X 34”. The 
Newark , N.J. Star-Ledger and Den- 
ver’s Rocky Mountain News each 
ordered the model 3024, which 
images an area up to 25” X 24”. 

Iris said the latest newspaper 
crders were part of a total of 21 units 
shipped in August, more than any 
previous month in the company’s six- 
year history. 


Cims promoted 
at nuArc 


Niles, Ill.-based nuArc Co. Inc., 
graphic arts equipment manufacturer 
and distributor, announced the pro- 
motion of Donald V. Cims to execu- 
tive vice president and director of 
sales. 

His additional duties include coor- 
dination of 18 branch offices, the 
company’s International Division and 
its dealer network. 
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1. Primary Color: 
Outstanding color photos and 
exceptional text for Travel, 
Food, Home and Fashion. 


2. Spectrum: 
High-quality images for 
editorial illustration — now 
available on a daily basis 
through SPECTRUM II as 
Macintosh file graphics 
delivered via satellite to 
newspapers on the AP 
GraphicsNet. 


3. In Health: 

For people who exercise 
their minds as well as their 
bodies, with superb color 
illustrations. 


4. The Mini Page: 
The nation’s leading children’s 
newspaper feature now 
available in color. 


5. Entertaining: 
Fresh ideas for engaging events 
with tempting color photos. 


6. Spotlight: 


f fe 
4 [to Current celebrity photos. 
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By Christina Gray 


Ever since Lesher Communica- 
tions Inc. broke ground a year ago to 
construct a $40 million printing facil- 
ity in Concord, Calif., much of the 
interest in the area and throughout the 
industry has centered around the 
arrival of new production and printing 
technology. 

To be sure, there has been much to 
talk about. With its purchase of nine 
units (48 printing couples) of Goss 
Colorliner press in 1988, LCI stated 
its intentions to expand its color capa- 
bilities beyond the limits of its current 
plant in Walnut Creek and begin 
printing the country’s first daily 
newspapers with color on every 
page — the Contra Costa Times and 
the San Ramon Valley Times — at 
the Concord facility by early 1991. 

What has followed has been a year- 
long transition into more new equip- 
ment and processes for the produc- 
tion of color pages — Diadem’s Carat 
500 color pagination system, a high- 
speed, single-person page assembly 
system, an AP Leaf picture desk, a 
Macintosh-transmitted system which 
interfaces with the Carat system to 
import AP color photos and graphics, 
and Digital Technology Internation- 
al’s AdSpeed, a color-ad building pro- 
gram that transmits color ads created 
on the Macintosh into the Carat sys- 
tem. 

As the October 1990 occupation 
date of the Concord facility nears, 
however, much of the talk of the full- 
color newspaper has shifted from the 
machines to the human element of the 
work. 

According to Don Jochens, LCI 
production director, the ability to pro- 
duce a consistently high-quality color 
newspaper depends at least as much 
on the management of human resources 
as it does on high-tech equipment. 
That is why for the last year, Jochens 
and a pioneering team of nine produc- 
tion employees have been behind the 
scenes working on a revolutionary 
new work design for employees of the 
Concord plant. 

“In order to produce a top-quality 
color newspaper on a consistent 
basis, we have to move away from 
fragmented departments of produc- 





(Gray is public relations coordinator 
for Lesher Communications Inc., 
publisher of six dailies, 14 weeklies, 22 
shoppers, two monthly magazines and 
its own direct mail division.) 
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Color in one of the Lesher papers. 


tion and change the way we man- 
age and run our operation,” says 
Jochens. “Putting out a good product 
has to be equally important to the 
people who are building the color 
pages as it is to the people who are 
bundling them.” 





A corporate culture for color 


ted and involved work force and a 
consistently high-quality product. 


“In the present production process 
we have a manager who says, ‘This is 
what | want done and this is how to do 
it,’ Jochens observes, “and the 
employee will go out and do it. But a 
common phrase we hear is, ‘This is 
stupid. | don’t know why we’re doing 
this.” Many systems have flaws in 
them but they are continued because 
‘That is the way it has always been 
done.’ The sociotechnical work sys- 
tem changes that process in that, if 
something is not working, there is 
instant feedback; the group comes 
together and finds that ‘Here’s where 
we're having problems; what are we 
going to do to change it?’ We have to 
have that instant feedback in this 
increasingly technical color produc- 
tion process.” 


Though no other newspaper pro- 
duction operation had yet ventured 
from the traditional style of produc- 
tion management, Jochens felt that 
LCI could share the same competitive 
advantages Japanese, European and 
certain other American companies 
have experienced as a result of work- 
ing with a sociotechnical style of man- 
agement. He felt that the staggering 
technological changes that had 





“We can no longer afford to keep putting in 
machines and throwing someone on top of them. It 
now has to be a joint venture between technology 


and human resources.” 





When the decision was made to 
build a new plant for expanded color 
production, Jochens, a longtime stu- 
dent of organizational psychology 
and non-traditional management 
styles, approached LCI executives 
with the idea of running the plant 
through a team concept, or a 
“sociotechnical” point of view. 

Sociotechnical management differs 
from the traditional management 
style in that, instead of operational 
procedures flowing downward from a 
manager far removed from the actual 
equipment and job, the employees 
who actually execute the work design 
that work and take responsibility for 
the operational procedures of the 
work. The result, according to 
Jochens, is a happier, more commit- 





occurred to make production of a full- 
color newspaper possible for LCI also 
created a situation that called for a 
different approach to human resource 
management. 


‘Americans are just now beginning 
to discover in the 90s what the Japan- 
ese and Europeans have known for 
years — that it just doesn’t work to 
consider the human being an adjunct 
to the machine,” Jochens points out. 
“We can no longer afford to keep 
putting in machines and throwing 
someone on top of them. It now has to 
be ajoint venture between technology 
and human resources.” 


Soon after LCI approved his model 
for a revised work system at the new 


(Continued on page 48C) 
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By Glenn Bach 


The enormous demands for higher- 
quality, precision color reproduction 
make advancing technology in direct 
color scanners a phenomenon that 
affects virtually everyone in the 
graphic arts industry, from design to 
production. 

Since laser scanners revolutionized 
the craft of color separation in the 
early 1970s, recording has been per- 
formed by argon-ion blue lasers. 

Now a second-generation technol- 
ogy has emerged as an attractive 
alternative in the form of helium-neon 
scanners. These red-laser designs 
promise to make electronic scanning 
more widely accessible owing to 
lower cost, reduced maintenance, 
lower power requirements and excep- 
tional stability. 

For these reasons, red-laser 
designs may make color separation 
work feasible as a new profit center 
for many who previously could not 
afford or economically justify the 
addition of scanning equipment. 

In any event, what is becoming 
clear is that future decisions involving 
the acquisition of scanning 
equipment — for large trade shops 
as well as small printing firms — 
will require consideration of both red- 
and blue-laser scanners. 

Usually the first question that pops 
up as an obstacle to the red laser’s 
acceptance involves the film and its 
processing. The industry is far more 
accustomed to working with blue- 
sensitive (orthochromatic) film. Blue- 
sensitive film has long been standard, 
mainly because silver halide chemis- 
try naturally exposes more easily to 
the wavelength of blue light than to 
the longer red wavelengths. It also 
allows use of a traditional red safe- 
light. 

The thought of using a red-sensitive 
system, with blue or green safelight- 
ing that does not provide quite as 
much illumination as red, may be con- 
sidered a strange concept. 

In earlier days, red-sensitive film 
cost about 50% more than ortho film 
and availability was not always cer- 
tain. Now, with major film manufac- 





(Bach is product manager for scan- 
ners with Screen USA [DS America 
Inc.]. 








turers drawn into red-sensitive film 
production by the growth of both red- 
laser typesetting systems and scan- 
ners, these differences have van- 
ished. 
Red-sensitive film now is readily 
available at no cost premium — in 
rapid-access types that allow faster, 
less-critical automated processing. 
Today, separations done on red- 
sensitive films are identical in quality 
to those done on ortho film. In most 
cases, they can be developed in the 
same film processors, using the same 
chemistry in the same amount of time. 





Scanner options: red vs. blue laser recording 
High-tech lowers cost, improves quality and reliability 


ers for dot generation, the laser oper- 
ates at very high power (1700 watts). 
It generates so much heat that it must 
be enclosed in a light-tight housing 
cooled by purified forced-air ventila- 
tion. 

By nature, argon-ion blue lasers are 
subject to variations in intensity that 
are aggravated by variations in 
power, so they must be fed by highly 
controlled, ripple-free power sup- 
plies. Complex feedback circuitry is 
needed to sense laser output variation 
and compensate for it by regulating 
the power supply. 





Today separations done on red-sensitive films are 
identical in quality to those done on ortho film. In 
most cases, they can be developed in the same film 
processors, using the same chemistry in the same 


amount of time. 





The major differences between red- 
and blue-laser scanning reside in the 
nature of the light sources, techniques 
used for electronic dot generation and 
the delivery of dot patterns to the 
scanners’ recording drums. To under- 
stand these differences, it is help- 
ful to first review basic scanner oper- 
ation. 

A scanner “reads” original art 
mounted on a rotating cylinder using a 
white-light sensor that converts color 
and tone into electronic data. These 
data are processed by internal com- 
puters and used to drive a dot gener- 
ating system. A laser is passed 
through the dot generator. 

Here the coherent light is split into 
a number of beams that proceed 
through a modulator that shapes them 
into dot images. These dot images 
then exit through an optical recording 
system that works like a zoom lens to 
focus the dots to the desired size on 
the separation film, which is mounted 
on another cylinder rotating in syn- 
chronization with the original cylin- 
der. 

These electronic dot generators, 
which made their debut in 1973, 
replaced earlier systems in which 
a computer-modulated laser was 
passed through a conventional con- 
tact screen to form dots. 

In systems using argon-ion blue las- 





The helium-neon red-laser system, 
by contrast, provides inherently 
stabie light intensity. It operates on 
only a half watt and runs cool, so it 
requires no power supply, no forced- 
air ventilated enclosure and no feed- 
back circuitry. 

To allow for an increase or 
decrease in light output, the laser 
beam is passed through a variable- 
density disc filter that can be rotated 
to control light intensity. The red- 
laser technique, then, not only greatly 
reduces power consumption costs, 
but also cuts initial equipment cost by 
greatly reducing both system size and 
complexity. 

Lower-power operation also ordi- 
narily gives the red laser a three-year 
life span — twice that typical of blue- 
lasers — and the cost of replacing the 
red laser is roughly half that of 
replacing its blue counterpart. 

Along with red-laser scanning tech- 
nology has come an advanced-gener- 
ation veam splitter. Earlier beam 
splitters typically used a series of 10 
polished-glass slides arranged in a 
louverlike pattern. The original laser 
beam was passed axially through all 
10 slides, each of which reflected part 
of the beam’s light outward, perpen- 
dicular to the axial beam, to form an 
array of 10 parallel beams. 

(Continued on page 32C) 
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State-of-the-art beam splitters now 
replace the glass-louver system with a 
single glass slab that is precisely 
shaped, mirrored on one side and 
clear-polished on the other, so that a 
laser beam introduced at one end 
“ricochets” in a zigzag pattern along 
the interior of the glass. Each time che 
beam reflects off the clear-polished 
interior surface, part of it escapes; 
these escaping reflections create the 
array of 10 parallel beams. 

The new design has several advan- 
tages. 

First, because all the reflecting and 
beam splitting takes place inside a 
single, solid slab of glass, reflecting 
surfaces cannot vary, so critical 
beam-splitting angles remain pre- 
cisely locked in. In the earlier design, 
the louvered slides were mechani- 
cally mounted and precisely adjusted. 
Mountings occasionally drifted out of 
adjustment, requiring manual “tun- 
ing.” 

The louver system also contained 
multiple reflective and transmissive 
surfaces exposed to air. The accumu- 
lation of airborne contaminants on 
these surfaces would gradually 
diminish and distort the beams to pro- 
duce weak or deformed dots. Con- 
stant air movement around these sur- 
faces from the forced-air ventilation 
required with blue lasers assured a 
steady supply of such contaminants, 
from dust to tobacco smoke. Periodic 
cleaning was necessary to maintain 
top performance and “clean room” 
conditions were advisable. 

Tuning and cleaning resulted in 
essential but expensive routine ser- 
vice calls. Beam splitters never 
become dirty with the new slab design 
because all reflective planes or “sur- 
faces” are inside the glass. Only the 
clear, polished exterior needs clean- 
ing. This makes cleaning simpler and 
faster. On red-laser systems, which 
have no forced-air ventilation to stir 
up dust, the cleanings need not be 
frequent. 

In either system, after the laser dot 
beam leaves the dot generator, it still 
must be delivered to the recording 
cylinder. Here is observed yet 
another significant difference 
between blue- and red-laser scanners. 
With argon-ion systems, the size and 
heat output of the laser and dot gener- 
ator mandate that these components 
be housed in a separate cabinet — at 
best, affixed to the side of the scan- 
ner. The laser dot beam must be 
“piped” to the scanner’s recording 











head through a fiber optic umbilical. 

This invites problems. 

First, the reciprocal movement of 
the recording head as it addresses its 
film cylinder constantly flexes this 
fiber optic bundle. Over time, flexing 
can change the transmissive proper- 
ties of the fiber optic material, causing 
dot size and shape variations as great 
as 5 percent. 

Second, because the umbilical 
necessarily travels between two 
machines that may not be attached to 
each other, it often is left in a loop on 
the floor. There it is vulnerable to 
being stepped on or bent — which 
can force replacement of the cable, 
often at a cost of $5,000 or more. 

With the red-laser system, the com- 
pact laser and dot generator can be 
mounted directly on the recording 
head. This eliminates the fiber optic 
umbilical and its potential problems. 
It also reduces the overall scanning 
system footprint by doing away with 
an add-on cabinet. 

One final difference between the 
scanners is price. Blue-laser sys- 
tems currently start around $265,000. 
Red-laser systems of comparable for- 
mat and function cost $50,000-75,000 
less. 

Aside from these differences, state- 
of-the-art scanners of either type offer 
identical features. Both can provide 
achromatic technology, which 
enables production of sharper 
images, reduces color ink consump- 
tion and costs, shortens ink drying 
time and allows for shorter make- 
ready times. 

Other features on most laser scan- 
ners include multicolor recording, 
independent horizontal and vertical 
scaling, cropping, mirror imaging and 
register mark generation. They also 
can be interfaced with electronic 
retouching, mask-cutting (cadograph) 
and other components to allow 
growth into a complete electronic 
page makeup system. 

Red- and blue-laser scanners are 
available in both large and small for- 
mats and can be tailored to many 
applications, including prepress 
facilities, printers, separation houses, 
in-house advertising departments and 
newspaper or magazine publishers — 
anywhere high-quality color scanning 
is necessary. 

Red-laser scanners may be ideal 
machines for first-time scanner pur- 
chasers, while blue-laser units may 
remain the logical choice for users 
who are upgrading existing blue-laser 
installations. 

In any case, there are many factors 
to be considered before making the 
commitment to either technology of 
electronic scanning but now, for the 


first time, a choice is available. 





Frenkel joins 
Optronics 


The Optronics Division of Inter- 
graph Corp. has named David 
Frenkel director of marketing and 
sales, with responsibility for over- 
seeing marketing planning and 
directing OEM, system integrator and 
VAR/distributor sales. 

Chelmsford, Mass.-based Optron- 
ics manufactures and markets imag- 
ing systems for computer graphics 
applications in various industries. 

Originally a trade publications edi- 
tor in Australia, Frenkel was a vice 
president of ARIX and OEM division 
vice president of its Edgecore Tech- 
nology subsidiary (formerly Edge 
Computer), overseeing marketing of 
mini-mairframe computers, before 
joining Optronics. He has held mana- 
gerial positions with other high-tech- 
nology firms. 


Treasure Chest 
installs 
Color AdSpeed 


Treasure Chest, the large national 
color advertising insert printer, 
installed Color AdSpeed ad makeup 
workstations and SpeedSetter Post- 
Script-language typesetters from 
Digital Technology International at 
its main plant. 

The company will similarly equip 
its other facilities and is encouraging 
its retail clients to do the same, allow- 
ing them more control of their ads by 
producing them in house and sending 
camera-ready copy to the nearest 
Treasure Chest plant. 


Itek Colour 
Graphics opens 
U.S. offices 


Based in Cheltenham, England, 
Itek Colour Graphics Ltd. has opened 
a U.S. headquarters in suburban Chi- 
cago and sited personnel in other 
major cities. The company had previ- 
ously sold its products here only 
through distributors. 

A division of A.B. Dick Co., Itek 
said it would introduce its 320-I large- 
format, high-speed input scanner to 
the U.S. market at Graph Expo °90 in 
New York last week, when it would 
also demonstrate a film recorder 
using light-emitting diode exposure 
and announce a high-resolution 
desktop color input device. 
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economy, dependable delivery. 
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CYBERCHROME INC., Branford, Conn., has released 
an improved version of its Electronic Color Imaging Sys- 
tem. System 36C includes better image separation quality, 
color reproduction consistency and faster throughput. 

It can process designs produced on a Macintosh or PC 
directly into plate-ready separation films for complete 
pages with all color images and graphics in place, with 
makeup, separation, stripping and recording performed 
without user intervention. 

The 36C uses a new set of color models, and its new 
scanning software offers CY MK screen readout, separate 
high- and low-light sharpening controls, detailed low-light 
areas, smooth textures, an ability to keep background 
densities on reflective art within 2% over large areas and 
scanning of rigid art and three-dimensional objects. 

A dedicated CPU handles background automatic batch 
processing (ABP) through final film for intensive tasks 
such as file conversion, separations and stripping. It sup- 
ports PageMaker, QuarkXPress and Illustrator 88. Eras- 
able optical technology is employed for archiving and file 
transport. The erasable disks can be stored off line, moved 
to a workstation for image editing or moved to the ABP for 
output. A nine-track tape drive can be added to a Macin- 
tosh to import scan files from high-end prepress systems in 
a format compatible with desktop software for processing 
in the same manner as a CyberChrome scan. 

a, 


DU PONT ELECTRONIC IMAGING SYSTEMS, Glen 
Rock, N.J., introduced the Studio Colorfil tint laying 
system and Studio Palette image retouching package for 
the Crosfield Studio 9500 line. The software packages 
allow users to select operations to meet design 
needs, extend options for the Studio 9500 page make-up 
system and speed electronic page composition. 

Colorfil is designed for high-volume tint-filling work, 
flood filling text and linework from scanners or desktop 
publishing systems and providing image placement into 
linework without a need for feature creation. Studio 
Palette offers pixel copy for scratch removal or cloning 
and tonal retouch for image gradation. 

Also new is the Colorspace image manipulation and 
retouching workstation that can be used along with any 
Crosfield Studio electronic page composition system. 
Functions include global color and tone correction, mask- 
ing, pixel editing, airbrush, merge. resizing, rotation and 
other standard imaging capabilities. Real-time correction 
shows changes on screen as they are made. 

Colorspace connects directly to the company’s 
GALAN network for interaction among a range of Cros- 
field equipment. It offers one gigabyte of on-line storage, 
expandable to seven gigabytes. 

Introduced at the same time was Crosfield Electronics’ 
Studiowriter 1000, a fully automated output scanning sta- 
tion with an internal drum giving high-resolution scanning 
at high speed for outputting separations. Screen rulings 
are between 25 and 120 Ipi. Various dot shapes and angles 
are available. 

Designed for unassisted scanning of a day’s production 
from a Studio system, it automatically takes film from a 
preloaded cassette, cuts exposed film and delivers it to an 
on-line processor that guards against film jams. It moni- 
tors film progress and signals when film is near comple- 
tion. 
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. and 2400 dpi using a 3 ,648-element linear sensor. Based on 


Multran queuing allows a user to select and queue 
images, reducing operator involvement during scanning. 
Video menus and a keyboard allow users to display image 
directories, queue images for output and set up output 
characteristics. The output unit has an operator panel for 
calibrations and displays film status. 


* * 


AGFA COMPUGRAPHIC, Wilmington, Mass., 
brought out various PostScript-based electronic color pre- 
press products as the first of its ColorScape line of net- 
workable modules. 

The PIX color image processing workstation provides 
retouching, image manipulation and color separation, with 
features such as masking, collaging. color adjustment and 
special effects. Images are output as four-color separa- 
tions from imagesetters or exported for page layout. 

Agfa Catalyst is a color compostion and page layout 
system for the Sun Microsystems Sparcstation, offering 
multi-tasking for page layout, text editing, composition 
and full-page PostScript output of text combined with spot 
and process color for images brought over from PIX. 

Three PostScript laser imagesetters are offered, begin- 
ning with the lowest-priced StudioSet 2000 desk-side 
model, with between 600- and 2400-dpi resolution on 12”- 
wide media. The midrange ProSet 9800 offers throughput, 
precision and repeatability for spot and process color 
applications, handling up to 150-line screen separations. 
At the high end, the SelectSet 5000 is designed for the most 
demanding four-color work, incorporating Adobe’s RISC- 
based RIP for high-speed PostScript processing and its 
new halftone screening method. 

The TabScript C500 color printer offers 300-dpi output 
at 11” X 17” for checking page layout and composition and 
printing client comps. It comes with 12MB RAM; a40MB 
hard disk for font storage is optional. 


* * * 


ABITIBI-PRICE, New York, N.Y., has announced 
availability of “Classy News” newsprint, which provides 
standard newsprint’s brightness and opacity with an 18% 
reduction in weight. The 24.6-lb. sheet features a 60 bright- 
ness and 94 printing opacity. 

Abitibi said that while Classy News can take the same 
heavy color coverage with the same opacity as standard 
newsprint, it is less bulky in handling and storage. From an 
environmental standpoint, it offers a reduction in solid 
waste corresponding to its lower weight and contains 3-4% 
recycled fiber. 

The product’s lightness also contributes to lower mail- 
ing costs. Abitibi also noted that Classy News offers a 
good lint propensity and smoothness of 3.2 PPS (S10). 


* * * 


AGFA COMPUGRAPHIC, Wilmington, Mass., offers 
the ACS 100 color scanner and is introducing a color 
version of its Focus scanner. Both are flatbed models. 

The ACS 100 scans at variable resolutions between 300 


the Focus scanner, the Color Focus model features up to 
800-dpi input resolution and 256 grey shades. It can be 
combined with Agfa Compugraphic scanning software. 
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HOWTEK INC., Hudson, N.H., offers the Scanmaster 
3 flatbed CCD desktop color scanner, compatible with 
Howtek’s Scan-It software for Macs, PCs and Unix work- 
stations. A price of under $10,000 was expected. 

Scanmaster 3 scans transmissive and reflective originals 
up to 11.7” X 17” at resolutions ranging from 75 to 400 dpi. 
It scans in full 24-bit color with eight-bit-per-color output 
for color depth. 

Howtek incorporated features into the Scanmaster 3 to 
enhance accuracy and stability, shadow detail and color 
discrimination. Its logarithmic amplifier applies optical 
signal compression for wider effective dynamic range. 
Single-lamp/filter architecture achieves improved color 
discrimination. Dark signal correction circuitry improves 
shadow detail. A stationary platen allows for a more 
compact operating space and improves reliability and 
stability, according to Howtek. 

The scanner’s Digital Signal Processor will allow OEMs 
and large resellers to incorporate special color processing 
algorithms or other value-added features. 

The company also announced similar quality improve- 
ments in its Scanmaster/35 film scanner, as well as a Scan- 
It software upgrade for better image processing, the addi- 
tion of density look-up tables, a positive/negative auto 
feature for customized look-up tables and color enhance- 
ment, correction, previewing and cropping features. 

Scan-It/UX now puts the software on Sun Microsys- 
tems workstations, running under SunView or X11 win- 
dowing standard. The mouse-driven utility provides pre- 
scan cropping/resizing, scanning to a virtual disk file or 
monitor at variable resolutions and sharpness settings, 
modification of brightness, contrast and individual gamma 
settings, sharpness adjustment, specifying type of original 
art and saving final images in Artisan, TIFF and Sun 
Raster files. 


* * * 


DU PONT ELECTRONIC IMAGING SYSTEMS, Glen 
Rock, N.J., has introduced the Magnascan 676, the fastest 
color scanner in the Crosfield 600 series. In addition to 
modular design, electronic screening and digital opera- 
tion, the 676 offers automatic film handling, fast scanning, 
high resolution and a large output format. 

The daylight-operating unit automatically loads film 
from a cassette, signals when a loaded roll is nearly fin- 
ished, monitors the films during exposure and transfers 
scanned film to an online processor. It has an internal 
drum ouput unit, film exposure at up to 5”/minute and up to 
2400-Ipi resolution. It is compatible with all commonly 
used screen rulings between 25 and 120 Ipi. 

The Magnascan 676 is compatible with processors from 
various manufacturers and accommodates different print- 
ing characteristics and ink and paper combinations such as 
dot gain, print density and gray balance. The Crosfield 
Repropack System establishes data to suit individual 
presses or printing processes. 

Other features include positioning, tint generation and 
quality control measures that allow prescanning image 
review and data set-up. The same input unit is used in all 
600 series scanners. 

At the same time, Du Pont also brought out the Crosfield 
Interview, a hardware-software package providing greater 
image control on Magnascan scanners. Using mouse-con- 
trolled pull-down prompt menus, operators can view 
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images with editorial changes without recourse to film. 
Previously created job files can be examined and altered 
prior to final scanning to film or disk. 

Novices are guided step by step and experienced users 
are provided with detailed information displays. It can be 
used as an alternative to the scanner keyboard for creating 
job files. A “help” file explains the function of each icon 
and operating options allowed at each stage. Final repro- 
duction parameters for any job can be graphically dis- 
played for quick assessment before scanning. It can also 
be used to create programs with special reproduction 
requirements. Interview can be loaded onto any Unix- 
based Quickview system,which provides image display 
facilities on a 256-line color monitor attached to the scan- 
ner. 

* * * 

EKLUND MANUFACTURING CORP., Syracuse, 
N.Y., now has 10 models available in its 7940 Series color 
separation rotary desktop scanners for reflective or trans- 
missive art. 

An original is separated while scanned into its CMYK 
component colors, eliminating loss of resolution in con- 
verting printers from RGB computer colors. Images are 
held on a 300MB hard disk as the computer generates an 
RGB version for on-screen display. 

Using a mouse, an operator can resize to 25% to 2000%, 
crop images as needed and use three color correction 
programs, which include undercolor removal and fifth 
color generation when a second magenta or cyan plate is 
wanted. The computer generates registration marks and/ 
or framing, as well as the color, title, date and time on each 
negative. 

Automatic proportional resizing and horizontal and ver- 
tical “stretching” are also available. Images can be flipped 
for mirroring. Standard original scanning areas are 9” X 10” 
for transparencies and 10” X 13%” for reflective copy 
(optional larger sizes available). The scanner produces up 
to four negatives simultaneously with an image area of 9” X 
13%" or two negatives at a time with an image area of 1374” 
X 17%". 

* * * 

DIGITAL VISION INC., Dedham, Mass., released a 
new ComputerEyes Professional Series video digitizer for 
economical capture of color images on IBM PC graphic 
displays. 

ComputerEyes/Pro offers 640 X 480 resolution from 
Super VHS, Hi-8 camcorder or VCR at up to 24-bit palette 
depth. No added hardware is needed fer display with 
standard EGA, VGA or Super-VGA graphic capabilities, 
according to the company. 

Supported image file formats include PCX, IFF, Targa 
TGA, TIFF, ColorRix and Windows (full 24-bit color in 
TIFF and Targa). Digital Vision said capture capabilities 
of the board are controlled completely by the capture 
software, and users will be able to exploit higher resolu- 
tions and 16- and 24-bit imaging standards with software 
upgrades only. 

A developers toolkit offers the ability to incorporate 
image scanning capabilities directly into applications. 

Also availabie is a Macintosh II version of Computer 
Eyes/Pro, consisting of a NuBus Board and software and 
supporting MacPaint, TIFF and PICT2 file formats. A 
preview feature allows adjustments to color and intensity 
before and after capture. 
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SEECOLOR CORP., Federal Way, Wash., has 
announced availability of its QuickShare high-speed file 
transfer link for sending data between IBM or compatible 
PCs and the Macintosh. 

Using the SCSI interface built into the Mac and a SCSI 
board for the PC, SeeColor says QuickShare is up to 18 
times faster than AppleTalk-based networks and more 
than 100 times faster than RS-232C communications, 
depending on speed and performance of hard disks on the 
Mac and PC. 

File transfer formats used are byte-for byte to send data 
without modification, ASCII to insert or delete line feed 
characters that follow returns in word processing files, 
printer capture to transfer a file that would be sent io a 
printer, without having to open the file'in an application 
first, and MacBinary. 

With the program, virtual disk space can be created on 
the PC hard drive for use as additional storage for the 
Macintosh. Its size depends on the amount of space avail- 
able on the PC hard drive. Background operation permits 
the PC user to execute functions while the Mac user 
transfers files. 

The package includes 10’ SCSI cable, PC circuit board 
and applications for the PC and Mac. 


* * * 


CANON U.S.A. INC., Lake Success, N.Y., and ALDUS 
CORP., Seattle, Wash., have announced a color still video 
image input system for Macintosh-generated documents 
designed for use in color separation work and composite 
printing. 

The system uses Canon’s FV-540 video floppy disk 
drive, combining a still video player and color digitizer and 
working with Aldus software to convert into digital image 
data the data stored on a 2” still video disk. Software 
includes Aldus’ PageMaker, PrePrint and interactive 
driver for the FV-540. 

The driver allows image access from the FV-540 or 
other device from within PrePrint, which adjusts images, 
corrects color and creates color separations and compo- 
sites. PageMaker merges images with text. 

Canon is also offering the PS-IPU PostScript interpreter 
and IPU-48D interface to its Color Laser Copier 500 
System. The combination allows plain-paper color print- 
ing of pages assembled using software that supports color 
PostScript. 


* x * 


SONY CORP. OF AMERICA, Park Ridge, N.J., intro- 
duced the UP-3000 color video printer, which produces 
near-photographic quality contone images with 256 levels 
of color at 500 TV lines horizontal resolution in 4”X3” 
format. The color dye-transfer thermal printer is offered as 
a lower-cost, smaller-format, same-quality version of the 
UP-5000. 

The UP-3000 produces full images, four images to a 
sheet and 25 thumbnail images to a sheet, as well as mirror 
images. Comments can be added outside the picture area. 
Image and color quality can be adjusted using separate 
R,G, and B sharpness, brightness, hue and color dials. RS- 
232C interface permits control from a computer. It also 
interfaces to Sony and other still video equipment, includ- 
ing players and transceivers. 
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OPTRONICS, Chelmsford, Mass., brought out the Col- 
orGetter color scanner, a photomultiplier tube-based 
drum scanner designed for low cost and tabletop operation 
with PCs, Macintoshes and Unix-based workstations. 

The ColorGetter offers user-selectable resolutions up to 
2000 Ipi and single-pass, three-tube scanning to achieve 
precise RGB color registration, broad dynamic range (0.0 
to 3.8 DMax) and reduced input time. It scans and digitizes 
transmissive and relective art ranging from 35mm to 10” in 
12-bit color (4,096 gray levels per color). Autocalibration 
initiated after each line scan provides stability and 
repeatability. 

Clear or opaque removable drums, interchangeable and 
automatically centered, allow preparation of a second job 
while the first is being run. Multiple originals are accom- 
modated. 

* * * 

SCITEX AMERICA CORP., Bedford, Mass., intro- 
duced the ColorFill automatic linework coloring system, 
which scans in black-and-white linework, colors it on a 
Macintosh and outputs directly to a plotter or Scitex 
production system. 

Users can create a palette for assigning color values to 
designated areas to speed work with repetitive elements of 
illustrations. ColorFill is marketed as a complete system 
(desktop black-and-white scanner, Mac IIfx and micro- 
Whisper computers, Dolev high-resolution imagesetter) 
or as software only. 

* * * 

GREYHAWK SYSTEMS INC., Milpitas, Calif., has 
entered into an agreement with International Paper Corp. 
in which it will develop and manufacture a continuous tone 
full-color printing system for IP’s ILFORD PHOTO 
CORP. subsidiary. 

Prototypes have been delivered and beta tests are 
planned for this fall, with production systems to become 
available next year. 

Called the Ilford Digital Photo Imager, the system com- 
bines Greyhawk’s laser-addressed liquid crystal light 
valve (LCLV) technology and Ilford’s photo processing 
technology. It uses three Greyhawk LCLVs per system, 
one for each primary color. The laser writes the image to 
the cell, which stores it temporarily as it is moved to 
position for illumination by a red, green or blue light 
source. 

Exposed medium is then processed automatically, pro- 
ducing up to 180 prints per hour on six different types of 
photographic media for prints and transparencies, includ- 
ing 35mm slides. The completely self-contained, automa- 
tic system needs no special environment or operator skill. 

International Paper made an equity investment in Grey- 
hawk in exchange for exclusive rights to its LCLV tech- 
nology in Ilford’s market area. 

Greyhawk earlier applied the technology to soft-copy 
plotting, in which an image area is heated with lasers and 
written on, then projected by a 750W arc lamp onto a 34” X 
72” rear-projection screen. The fast, but not real-time, 
Softplot is both a random and raster-scan device, and 
offers 24-bit-color contone imaging. Larger, very bright 
versions measured in meters give resolutions well in 
excess of the projection video at NTSC standard resolu- 
tion. 
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> Proof positive... 
Nikon's scanner 
“e performs 
% 4 picture perfect, 
= af professional 


pre-press processing. 


Whether youre already doing pre-press 
processing on your desktop publishing system, or are 
thinking of getting into it, or just want precise color control. 
of the pictures you send to your outside separator, the 
Nikon LS-3500 Film Scanner is hot stuff. 
This high quality scanner is packed with prime 
performance features— working with 35mm positives or 
negatives, it provides an unprecedented 25 million, 
24-bit pixels of resolution. That means it can accurately reproduce 
every subtlety of color with crisp, breathtaking detail. Its proprietary color 
separating software is perfect for a Mac® II, any MS-DOS® or UNIX®-based 
system. The on-board intelligence makes it easy for anyone to use. And it’s compact 
and economical—no competing system performs anywhere near as well for anywhere 
near the price. 

Oh, yes—where’s the proof positive? This complete page is peppered with it. 
(Scanned and separated by the Nikon LS-3500 from a photo shot by Michael Pruzan 
with a Nikon camera.) Impressed? Phone or write 
for complete details: Nikon Electronic Imaging, 

Dept. EB-1, 101 Cleveland Ave., Bayshore, 
NY 11706, (516) 222-0200 Ext. 324. Or call 
1-800-NIKON-US for the dealer nearest you. 


See Us At 1 
— -SeeHOTE Conference Ni On ea 


Booth 2634 ELECTRONIC IMAGIN oo 


Mac? Il is a registered trademark of Apple Computer, Inc. MS-DOS+ is a registered trademark of Microsoft Corporation. UNIX® is a registered trademark of AT&T. 
Kodachrome is a registered trademark of Eastman Kodak Company. 





By Peter Winter 


Color increases per page profitabil- 
ity. 

Color is an invaluable asset in any 
drive to increase unit share of con- 
sumer advertising. 

Color sells more merchandise than 
black-and-white advertising. 

Readers, especially young readers, 
like color — in fact, they want more 
of it. 

Color does not dctract from credi- 
bility. 

Given these arguments, each of 
which can be clearly and unequivo- 
cally demonstrated, it is strange that 
the daily newspaper business is still 
perceived as a black-and-white 
medium. Even those who sell news- 
paper advertising are fainthearted 
when it comes to representing their 
medium as a colorful vehicle. 

That is a crippling perception to 
deal with in the age of television, with 
all its animated, color video glory. 

Despite the fact that nine out of 10 
of the daily newspapers in North 
America claim full ROP color capa- 
bility, that perception continues. 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau 
research provides an explanation. It 
seems that often when readers and 
advertisers observe poor quality in a 
newspaper, their belief that the news- 
paper medium is an old-fashioned, 
black-and-white medium is con- 
firmed. 

In a 1987 Newspaper Advertising 
Bureau study designed to pinpoint the 
affect of olor on the newspaper’s 
image, 20% of the adults surveyed 
said their paper was old-fashioned. 
This rose to 30% of those who saw no 
color at all in their paper — scarcely 
surprising — but it rose even high- 
er — to 44% — of those who rated the 
color in their newspaper as “poor.” 

This finding underpins the most 
essential axiom of any plan which 
aims to establish guidelines for selling 
ROP color: bad color is worse than no 
color at all. The primary rule for any 
such plan must be, if you are not 
committed to the consistent produc- 
tion and promotion of high-quality 
color, don’t do it at all. 





Winter is vice president/marketing 
technology, Newspaper Advertising 
Bureau. This article is reprinted from 
the 1989 color section. 








Selling color — lessons learned 


The issue is not merely developing 
the capability to offer color. The mira- 
cle of achieving good quality day after 
day must be the objective. Bad color 
backfires. It is counterproductive. 
Moreover, half-measures won't suf- 
fice, nor will occasional good coior. 
Unless top-level commitment to con- 
sistent quality is in place, implement- 
ing ROP color will be an even more 
costly proposition than expected. 

Therefore, it is vital to recognize 
from the outset that the most signifi- 
cant color investment is not the outlay 
of capital funds, but the outlay of 
operational dollars allocated toward 
ensuring that consistent high-quality 
color is achieved. There are two areas 
(outside production of course) on 
which those operational funds must 
be focused. 





able operational expense, but there is 
increasing awareness that color sales 
training is critical even if it means that 
preiodically sales personnel are not 
out on the street selling. 

This awareness springs from the 
recognition that a sales force which 
understands the fundamentals of ROP 
color production process can antici- 
pate problems in original artwork and 
transparencies before they enter the 
production process — where they 
will be magnified, not eliminated. 

It is not that sales personnel are 
trained to become experts in the color 
production process, but that they 
know enough about the fundamentals 
to be able to assist their clients to get 
the most effective results possible. 

Color selling requires hand-hold- 
ing. In other words, the color sell 





The primary rule for any such plan must be, if you 
are not committed to the consistent production and 
promotion of high-quality color, don’t do it at all. 





First, funds have to be allocated to 
the process of quality “control and 
oversight.” Many “good color” 
newspapers, such as those which 
commit to the stringent standards of 
the Four-Color Network, employ a 
full-time color quality control coordi- 
nator. This is a unique professional, 
with expertise in both color produc- 
tion and marketing. To identify and 
eradicate problems, this person has to 
be able to speak the language of both 
disciplines with equal facility. 

He or she has to have authority, 
backed up with visible, high-level cor- 
porate support. Typically, the color 
quality control coordinator is the 
chairperson of a color committee 
comprising representatives from 
every relevant department of the 
newspaper. Often, this is the person 
who works closely with advertising 
clients, particularly those new to 
color, to make sure that from a pro- 
duction and a creative point of view 
the ads themselves are optimized for 
the unique newspaper color environ- 
ment. 

Second, every “good color” news- 
paper invariably professes a fervent 
belief in sales training. Training sales 
staff to sell color can be a consider- 





involves more of a consultative role 
than is customary in newspaper sell- 
ing. 

Furthermore, sales training for 
color involves more than coaching in 
the basics of production. It also 
involves instruction on selling tech- 
nique. 

For example, the sales force has to 
become adept at dealing with objec- 
tions based upon unfavorable com- 
parisons with the glossy color of 
magazines. 

In this instance, they have to be 
able to point out that the advantages 
of daily deadlines and mass reach 
bring with them economic constraints 
on the quality of paper, inks and 
plates that a newspaper can use. 

The best approach is to sell the 
basic strengths of the newspaper first. 
Once the black-and-white schedule 
has been agreed upon, upselling to 
color can begin. In that way, the 
timeliness and reach of a daily news- 
paper is directly contrasted with the 
less frequent publishing cycle and 
limited reach characteristic of maga- 
zines. Color is then positioned as an 
enhancement and not as a corner- 
stone to the pitch. 

(Continued on page 40C) 
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The Paper Boys 


The Paper Boys 


You could tell they were coming a block away by the rattle of the Radio Flyer 
wagons they pulled behind them stacked with Sunday editions. The paper boys. 
Still the newspaper industry's most dependable, cost-effective delivery system 
for moving papers from the delivery truck to the customer's door. 





But some other paper boys are still the newspaper industry's most efficient, 
cost-effective system for moving papers from the press to the delivery 
trucks — Hall Processing Systems. 


Our Paper Route 

Of course, a lot has changed since the days 
when paper boys wore plus fours and 
“Pendleton” hats. Or rode through 
neighborhoods twice a day before dawn 
and dinner (there were still a lot of two- 
edition newspapers then) on Ranger bikes 
with balloon tires. 


Today, paper boys are called “newspaper 
carriers” and are just as often girls — 
or even adults. 


And today's mailrooms, our paper route, 

are “newspaper distribution centers” 

a football field long filled with integrated 

Hall systems, computer-controlled and Monitor HT II Stacker 
operating at speeds and accuracies “old 

timers” could never imagine. 


But then, innovation is the essence of our company. We're not just moving 
newspapers; we're moving the newspaper industry into the next century by 
reinventing the “mailroom.” 


The 21st Century “Mailroom” 


Breakthrough product concepts like our Onserter which revolutionizes insert 
management and packaging, our AccuGrip which improves count accuracy and 


delivery flexibility in conveyors, and our PASS System which adds speed and 
accountability at the loading dock, wili dramatically streamline mailroom 
operation and improve newspaper profitability. And they'll do it with 
legendary Hall reliablility. 


Because our mechanical systems are simply designed 
with fewer moving parts and uncomplicated motions 
for simple operation and long-term uptime. 


Anyone with a Monitor HT II Stacker knows that. 
And if a problem ever does occur, our trouble- 
shooters are the most responsive in the industry. 


The fact is, in the last quarter century we’ve 
improved just about every delivery system 
the newspaper industry has except one. 


“Hey, mister, how ’ bout a paper?” 


PROCESSING SYSTEMS 


24400 Sperry Drive 
Westlake, Ohio 44145-1581 
(216) 835-0700 

Fax (216) 835-4754 














Lessons 
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Quality control and comprehensive 
sales training are essential to selling 
color. Loudly promoting quality color 
capability is also essential. It is 
obvious — and Ad Bureau research 
bears it out — that more advertisers 
use color when newspapers make a 
strong effort to sell it. 

So a comprehensive promotional 
plan must be specified and budgeted. 
For example, what vehicle is going to 
be used? ROP ads? Flyers? Broad- 
sheet leave-behinds? How-to book- 
lets? How will these materials be pro- 
duced? What will be the increased 
load on creative services? 

Investments in quality control, 
sales training and promotion will not 
be beneficial if pricing levels which 
inhibit usage are established. Rate per 
color per page is now the standard 
mechanism for laying out a color rate 
card. This has to be underpinned by 
accurate assessment of ongoing costs 
such as time and materials. 

As a rule of thumb, the cost of a 
color ad splits 50/S0 between labor 
and materials. Then the desired mar- 
gin has to be factored into the pricing 
level. 

Many newspapers are looking to 
color as an instrument for retaining 
market share rather than focusing 
only on investment recovery. In those 
cases, the margin is set to drive a rate 
card which even smaller retailers will 
find attractive. 

This approach to pricing is elimi- 
nating the once common policy of 
color minimums. Most newspapers 
have dropped the color minimum, 
particularly in retail, less in national. 

Minimums were used to protect or 
drive linage. When daily newspapers 


directors felt that minimums were 
essential because of anticipated 
capacity problems, and they were 
fearful that larger advertisers would 
lose positions. As minimums have 
been dropped, neither of these fears 
has been realized. 

As more and more newspapers 
implement color with a commitment 
to qualiiy, sales training and promo- 
tion, the perception that the daily 
newspaper is old-fashioned — with 
all the negative nuances that follow 
from that perception — will disap- 
pear. 

Recently, the signs are that this 
negative perception is beginning to 
change. In a 1988 Ad Bureau study, 
57% of the nation’s newspaper read- 
ers surveyed said that newspaper 
color had improved over the previous 





began to adopt color widely, many ad ! 





two years. 

Eighteen percent said that color 
quality had improved a great deal. 
That is a piece of good news. By fol- 
lowing the advice of the practitioners 
who contributed to this supplement, 
the news may get better yet. 





Desktop 


(Continued from page 27C) 





484-based IBM AT or compatible PC 
and appropriate monitor with addi- 
tional hardware and software for 
scanning upgrade, masking, compen- 
sating for press conditions, color 
separation and dot generation and an 
Ultresetter or existing imagesetter. 

Speeding the initial scan is Color 
Architect software, which corrects 
problems that lead to streaks, flat 
color and loss of shadow detail from 
CCD scanners. 

A file is scanned, color corrected 
and laid out in RGB (screen display) 
color. Parameters such as dot shape, 
screen angle, frequency and press 
conditions are set and the file is 
passed to the SeeColor RIP, which 
handles the color separation, Post- 
Script interpretation and screening at 
any angle in round, square or eliptical 
dots up to 200 lines per inch at 2,540 
dpi, then sends the data to the 
imagesetter. 

Snypp said he feels that the color 
separation component “should be a 
RIP issue.” If the users wish, he 
said, SeeColor includes color separa- 
tion in its RIP. 


Bestinfo names 
color manager 


Media, Pa.-based Bestinfo Inc., an 
integrated publishing systems sup- 
plier, appointed William T. Koelewyn 
color product manager, with respon- 
sibility for marketing color imaging 
systems. 

Before joining Bestinfo, Koelewyn 
was manufacturing manager for Phi- 
ladelphia’s Phototype Color Graphics 
color separation and printing firm. 
Prior to that he was national sales 
manager for gravure products at Hell 
Graphic Systems. 

Koelewyn reports to president and 
CEO Jim Bessen, who said he expects 
proprietary color systems to change 
in the 1990s to systems “based on 
more generic platforms, just as the 
last decade saw typesetting systems 
move in that direction.” 





Agfa Compugraphic 
offers digital color 
reference 


A new reference publication, An 
Introduction to Digital Color Pre- 
press, is now available from Agfa 
Compugraphic. The 32-page booklet 
looks at ways desktop-based Post- 
Script color prepress systems are 
used to create documents. 

Topics range from the evolution of 
the prepress process to specifics such 
as screen angles, trapping and page 
layout. It also describes image man- 
ipulation, special effects, monitor 
calibration, color proofing and 
imagesetting. A table shows file for- 
mats accepted by and exported from 
17 image processing, paint, draw and 
page layout programs. Included are 
images, illustrations, diagrams and 
charts. 

Copies of the reference are avail- 
able at no charge from the marketing 
communications department of Agfa 
Corp.’s Agfa Compugraphic Div. 
(508/658-5600 or 201/440-0111). 


DTI offers 
newspaper-size 
display 


Orem, Utah-based Digital Technol- 
ogy International is offering the 
SpeedView monitor for Macintosh II 
workstations, with a display suitable 
for viewing entire tabloid or broad- 
sheet pages. 

Speedview eliminates the need for 
working in scale mode or scrolling up 
and down a page as required with 19” 
landscape monitors. It features a tilt/ 
swivel base, non-flickering paper 
white display, 870 X 1152 resolution 
(72 dpi) and a 70Hz refresh rate. It is 
available in monochrome or greyscale 
with front-mounted contrast and 
brightness controls. DTI accepts 
trade-ins of old 19” monitors. 


Locker 
distributes 
Bridglit 


Through a $5 million agreement 
with Hell Graphic Systems’ Informa- 
tion & Publishing Systems Division, 
Rutherford, N.J.-based Locker 
Typesetting Equipment will distrib- 
ute PostScript-compatible Bridglt 
Personal Imagesetters in 72- and 97- 
pica versions. Its software RIP uses 
an existing Macintosh II and con- 
forms to the Mac user interface (E&P, 
May 19). 
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WHEN YOU’RE FACING 
A DEADLINE, 
Is A LIFELINE. 


THIS 


et STERN 2 


The tighter your photo 
deadline, the more you need 
the AP Leaf Picture Desk. 

Especially when you're 
working in color. 

Because this new highspeed 
digital photo receiver from The 
Associated Press is also the 
fastest electronic darkroom in 
the world. 

With the ability to slash the 
time it takes to receive photos. 








And the time it takes to process 
photos and go to press. 

The AP Leaf Picture Desk— 
in combination with AP’s 
PhotoStream—will cut reception 
times for black-and-white 
photos from nine minutes to 
less than one minute. And from 
30 minutes to less than three 
for color. 

With the AP Leaf Picture 
Desk, you will move photos 


directly to your pre-press and 
pagination systems in a fraction 
of the time it now takes. All 
with sharper images and better 
reproduction. 

The AP Leaf Picture Desk. 

It’s a direct line to the future 
of news photography. 

One more reason why, for 
more newspapers and more 
people around the world, 

AP is the source. 


eS Associated Press 








TECHNICAL BRIEFS 








Scanner chart 
from Durbin 


Durbin Associates is offering two 
revised comparison chart books, each 
containing a tutorial, names and 
addresses of scanner vendors and 11” 
x 17” fold-out comparison charts with 
information on each model. 

Color Separation Scanner Com- 
parison Charts describes 44 scanners 
from 14 companies, five of them new 
vendors. New information includes 
whether line art can be input and out- 
put, number of grey levels and colors, 
image file format and types of peri- 
pheral interfaces. 

About half the scanners that 
appeared in last year’s chart have 
been discontinued or replaced. 

“Lower scanner prices in general 
reflect softness in the economy, ven- 
dor competition and the threat of 
desktop systems,” according to Dur- 
bin. 

Also revised is Durbin’s “Interac- 
tive Layout System Comparison 
Charts, with information on 63 layout 
systems from 33 companies. Applica- 
tions for the systems include text 
pages, business forms and advertise- 
ments. 

ComSult comparison software for 
the IBM or compatible PC is available 
for use with the publications. For 
information on software and chart 
books covering a range of graphic arts 
subjects, call (215) 252-6331. 


Bensman heads 
sales of 
Kodak unit 


The Eastman Kodak Co. 
announced that Robert L. Bensman 
has been named worldwide sales/mar- 
keting manager for thermal printing 
systems, within its Printer Products 
Division. He oversees marketing of 
Kodak’s line of digital continuous 
tone printers for computer graphics, 
diagnostic imaging and desktop pub- 
lishing. Thermal printing systems also 
offers image compression software 
for Macintosh computers. 

With a background in broadcast 
programming and video communica- 
tions systems, Bensman became 
Sony Corp. market development 
manager for optical video disks and 
helped market interactive, computer- 
aided video products for Sony. He 
joined Kodak in 1988 to market still 
video products. 








Kodak’s two continuous tone ther- 
mal printers are its XL7700 digital 
printer, which can be linked to work- 
stations and personal computers to 
generate full-color or black-and-white 
high-resolution prints or transparen- 
cies up to 11” x 11”, and the SV6510 
color video printer, which accepts 
various video inputs from camcor- 
ders, transceivers, computers and 
other sources and produces 4” x 5.2” 
color prints. 


Macbeth examines 
densitometer filters 


Response differences of narrow- 
and wide-band densitometer filters 
and suitable applications for each 
type are discussed in a new, illus- 
trated bulletin from the Macbeth Divi- 
sion of Kollmorgen Instruments 
Corp. (Box 230, Newburgh, N.Y. 
12550). 

Filters control wavelengths trans- 
mitted from light sources to densi- 
tometers’ sensors, influencing spect- 
ral response. 

The bulletin explains how wide- 
band filters were developed to match 
spectral responses of equipment and 
film used to make separations. Their 
wide-band responses make them suit- 
able for prepress applications and for 
specialty and non-process inks. 

Newer narrow-band filters match 
the specific range of color 
wavelengths critical to the response 
of process inks, providing more 
repeatable results, better inter-instru- 
ment agreement and more accurate 
readings in such applications, 
according to Macbeth. Their glass- 
interference construction, which dif- 
fers from gelatin-type wide-band fil- 
ters, is designed to maintain filter sta- 
bility for several years. 


Howtek uses 
Optronics scanner 


Howtek Inc. of Hudson, N.H., is 
incorporating the Optronics Col- 
orGetter scanner as the high-resolu- 
tion input device for its Colorscan PC- 
based color separation system. 

Offered as the Scanmaster D2000, 
the ColorGetter, introduced last 
winter by the Chelmsford, Mass.- 
based Optronics Division of Inter- 
graph Corp., provides rotating drum 
technology and the color fidelity 


offered by single-pass, three-photo-., 


multiplier tube scanning. 
Howtek developed software to take 





advantage of the scanner’s ability to 
extract color data to faithfully repro- 
duce original material. Colorscan 
editing and color processing software 
was upgraded to incorporate the new 
drum scanner and maintain the user 
interface. 

The D2000 scans and digitizes in 
full 12-bit color (4096 grey levels) 
reflective and transmissive originals 
from 35mm to 10” x 10”, offering user- 
selectable resolutions of up to 2000 
lines per inch. 


NPPA holds 
second electronic 
photo workshop 


The National Press Photographers 
Association will hold its second Elec- 
tronic Photojournalism Workshop 
Nov. 11-16 at the Sheraton Mission 
Palms Hotel, Tempe, Ariz., where 
another edition of the Electronic 
Times will be produced. 

This year, the paper will be made 
up as a tabloid and run at the Gardena, 
Calif., printer of The National Sports 
Daily. It is expected to again run to 24 
pages, at least half in color. 

New this year will be the U.S. 
introduction of an electronic image 
capturing device and the use of satel- 
lite-delivered photos and graphics. 
NPPA described the introduction as a 
hybrid digital device that “promises 
to change how we look at capturing 
images.” Satellite transmission of the 
last few pages to the print site is also 
under consideration. 

The Electronic Times will be pro- 
duced on two, possibly three, plat- 
forms using equipment provided by 
participating vendors. It will be set by 
at least one vendor new to the work- 
shop, Autologic, and possibly a sec- 
ond. 

Among vendors scheduled to par- 
ticipate are Aldus Corp., Eastman 
Kodak Co. (bringing its new scanner), 
Nikon Electronic Imaging (bringing a 
new picture desk), Apple Computer 
Inc., independent Network Systems, 
Esselte Letraset, LogEtronics Corp., 
Scitex America, Leaf Systems, Polar- 
oid, Autologic Inc., Noritsu, Enco 
(Hoechst-Celanese Corp.), Radius, 
SuperMac, Harris Controls and Com- 
position, Adobe Systems Inc., Sinc- 
lair Communications Inc. and Sony 
Corp. 

For more information, telephone 
John H. Cornell Jr. at (516) 727-7333 
or 698-5782. 
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Pian ahead to be in 
these “event” issues 


of E&P 


10/13 11/3 12/1 


This issue will have additional E&P’s PERSONAL COMPUTER The annual TRADEMARKS AND 


distribution at two meetings: Inland _ pullout section will be in this issue. | THE PRESS pullout section is within 
Daily Press and the INFE Fall this issue. 


Conference. Deadlines: Space 10/22 Copy 10/25 


Deadlines: Space 11/16 Copy 11/19 
Deadlines: Space 10/3 Copy 10/5 


12/29 # 1/5/91 1/19 


This issue holds the annual This is the annual REVIEW & This issue will have extra 

JOURNALISM AWARDS AND FORECAST issue. It’s an editorial distribution at the INAME Winter 

FELLOWSHIPS DIRECTORY. recap of 1990 and a preview of Meeting in Washington, D.C. 
1991. 


Deadlines: Space 12/14 Copy 12/17 Deadlines: Space 1/9 Copy 1/11 
Deadlines: Space 12/21 Copy 12/26 


1/26 2/2 2/9 


This is E&P’s exciting new This issue will have additional This issue will have additional 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS special distribution at the NPPA Digital distribution at the California 
pullout section Photography Conference in Dallas, Newspaper Publishers Association 


Conference in Monterey, CA. 
Deadlines: Space 1/11 Copy 1/14 


Deadlines: Space 1/23 Copy 1/25 Deadlines: Space 1/30 Copy 2/1 


These are just some of the special E&P issues for the remainder of 1990 and into 1991. 
These issues offer you obvious promotional advantages; however, your ad in any issue 
of E&P is an effective and powerful way to reach the newspaper industry. 


Call your E&P sales representative today for more information. 


New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco he Editor & Publisher A53P 
212 °675*4380 312°641*0041 213+*382*6346 415+ 421+ 7950 eS 
bi ‘a 


FAX# 212 929 1259 
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only 37% said they had no minimum 
size for color. By 1988 that was true of 
87%. 


Developing the sales argument 


The experts in selling ROP color all 
agree on the basic rule: “Stick to your 
strengths.” They sell the real 
strengths of the newspaper first, then 
offer color as a way of adding value to 
these strengths. 

The advertiser who has not used 
ROP color has no firsthand experi- 
ence of the impact of color. The basic 
bottom-line evidence is that color 
adds sales power to an ROP ad. A 
series of split-run tests in seven cities, 
coordinated by the bureau, demon- 
strates that color ads outsell their 
black-and-white equivalents by 43%. 
This is certainly a persuasive argu- 
ment for color. 

Moreover, you can show them that 
their readers want ROP color. The 
evidence for this comes from a series 
of recent national reader surveys con- 
ducted for the bureau. 

The clincher in selling color is to 
show advertisers one or more color 
versions of their ad. Sales personnel 
at the Long Beach (Calif.) Press-Tele- 
gram, the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times 
and other papers sell from a black- 
and-white spec first. Then they use 
tissue overlays to show how the ad 
would look in one color, then in multi- 
color forms. The advertiser can see 
how much more effective an ad looks 
in color. 

To attract new color advertisers, 
St. Petersburg has also developed a 
pricing innovation called “compan- 
ion color.” If color has been sold for a 
particular page, leaving available 
unused spots on a companion page, 
advertisers who have not used color 
are offered the same color(s) on the 
companion pages at a 50% discount. 
Other papers are now doing the same. 
The trick is to confine the offer to new 
advertisers. 

NAB color sales tools 

The bureau has developed two 
sales tools called “Do It in Color!” 
One is a slide show of over 100 excel- 
lent ads for use at group events and 
for in-staff instruction. The other is a 
sales brochure. Both are designed to 
demonstrate the color advantage to 
advertisers. 

They show and tell how to use ROP 
color effectively, and they make the 
bottom-line point that color moves 
more merchandise, citing the tests 
that showed that color sold 43% more 
merchandise than the same ads in 








black and white. 

Newspaper response has been 
impressive and indicative of renewed 
interest in color: over 4,000 copies of 
the sales brochure have been sold to 
date. 

Committed to color 

The growing interest in selling color 
parallels dramatic progress in turning 
newspapers into a real color medium. 
In the early and mid-’80s some news- 
papers were making enormous invest- 
ments in equipment and training in 
order to provide and sell quality 
color. Others, while agreeing with the 
need to do so, were asking the adver- 
tiser’s question, “Is it worth the 
money?” 

Now most daily newspapers have 
come to see that quality color — edi- 
torial as well as advertising — is a 
must. It attracts readers and is in itself 
a showpiece for advertisers. Adver- 
tisers want color and readers do too, 
especially our younger readers. Three 
out of four adult readers want color in 
their paper, and this rises to nine out 
of 10 of our youngest adults, accord- 
ing to the 1985 national reader survey 
conducted for the bureau. Color is a 
universal phenomenon with enorm- 
ous personal appeal, and it signifies 
modernity, a progressive, alert 
medium. 

However, it must be good. The old 
adage that poor color is worse than no 
color was confirmed in the 1986 
national reader survey done for the 
bureau in which papers that did poor 
color were judged “old-fashioned” 
far more often than were those that 
used no color. 

Now convinced that there is no 
turning back, newspapers are making 
the investments and working hard to 
maximize the quality and availability 
of color and to sell their color capa- 
bility, and they are introducing color 
all through the paper. 

Present and future needs 

So it has taken a century to make 
color a basic part of the daily newspa- 
per. The last 10 years have seen a real 
breakthrough, but it is by no means a 
fait accompli. There is a growing con- 
cern with how to use the ROP color 
that is now available to advertisers. 

What colors, for what products or 
services, and in what eiements of the 
ad? Some people are already highly 
skilled, but there is a need for a wider 
body of talent, inspiration and experi- 
ence in using color effectively in 
newspapers. This is especially impor- 
tant for servicing smaller advertisers 
that do not have skilled agency or 
corporate creative services available 
to them. Good use of color is critical, 
not only to service individual adver- 
tisers but also to enhance the appeal 





of the whole newspaper to readers 
and advertisers. 

Nor are the production issues 
settled. As new technologies are 
introduced in producing newspapers, 
new problems must be addressed. For 
example, the infant flexo is requiring 
the development of new skills, and 
the recent emergence of desktop pub- 
lishing technologies for use with Pan- 
tone inks requires the development of 
ink conversion formulas. 

But the basic fact is that virtually all 
daily newspapers will offer high qual- 
ity process color every day before the 
turn of the new century. 





Hell 


(Continued from page 22C) 





replacing analog, the program coordi- 
nator said analog best demonstrates 
the process for beginning students. 
The Color Center was created by 
Dr. R.K. Molla, professor of printing 
technology and management at the 
West Virginia Institute of Technology 
and author of Electronic Color Sepa- 
ration, with the assistance of the 
Business & Industrial Development 
Corp. of Charleston in response to 
industrywide requests. Plans call for 
full operation this fall and eventual 
expansion to include training in color 
retouching and pagination systems. 


Sacramento Bee 
acquires 
Crosfield system 


Du Pont Imaging Systems 
announced the sale of a Crosfield Stu- 
dioLink, Studio 9500 page makeup 
system and Newsline electronic pic- 
ture desk to the Sacramento Bee. 

The system will integrate with an 
existing Camex Breeze advertising 
system, Crosfield Magnascn color 
scanners and Apple Macintosh 
graphics terminals, allowing the Bee 
to pass type and graphics electroni- 
cally to the Studio 9500 for final 
assembly of color pages. 

Bee prepress manager Bruce 
Meissner said the integration is 
expected to produce long-term sav- 
ings through increased accuracy and 
reduced materials costs. 

The the StudioLink general inter- 
face and PostScript interpreter the 
Bee can pass files created on the 
Breeze system and high-resolution 
color images from the Macintoshes to 
the Studio 9500, which uses multiple 
32-bit microprocessors to speed page 
assembly and throughput. 
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E&P’s Paid Circulation is 
GROWING! 


JUNE 87 DEC.’87 JUNE’88 ODEC.’88 JUNE’89 DEC.’89 JUNE ’90 


25,600 
25,556 
25,550 
25,500 
25,450 
25,400 
25,350 


25,300 





25,250 
25,200 
25,150 
25,100 


25,050 





25,000 
24,950 


24,900 





24,850 
24,800 


24,750 





24,700 
24,650 


24,600 





24,550 


24,500 | 24,470 





24,450 


*Circulation figures are as reported on the Audit Bureau of Circulations (ABC) Publisher’s statement for periods 
ending June ’87 through June ’90 respectively. 


The #1 trade magazine of, hap Editor & Publisher A3P past 


11 West 19th Street * New York, N.Y. 10011 * 212 675 4380 ANPA Bureau . 


for and about newspapers. FAX# 212 929 1259 











PC’s in ExP 
E&P will have a special pullout 
section entitled 


PCs/Publishing Computers 
in the November 3rd issue! 


This special “pullout” section 
will focus on the 
latest applications of 
PCs in the newspaper industry for: 
production 
color prepress 
circulation 
editorial 
classified 
advertising 
and much more! 


Plan now on being in 
the November 3rd issue! 





Closings: 
Space: October 22 
Ad Material: October 24 


a 





eserve Now!!! 











11 West 19th Street » New York, N.Y. 10011 * 212 675 4380 
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On the color 


supply side... . 


FUJI PHOTO FILM U.S.A. INC., introduced Finelite 
HG contacting film products, offering better static con- 
trol, film dimensional stability and vacuum process effi- 
ciency for more predictable and effective contacting. 

Proprietary Fine Pore grain technology speeds the vac- 
uum process and exposure. Matte grains rise higher on the 
HG film, making it easier for air to escape. Antistatic 
backcoating contains electroconductive particles that 
work to permanently dissipate any static developing on 
the film surface before and after processing. Static resis- 
tance is consistent under any humidity conditions. 

* * * 


QUAD/TECH INC., Sussex, Wisc., is offering Register 
Guidance and Unit-to-Unit Register Control systems. The 
RGS offers automatic color-to-color register control. The 
unit-to-unit system provides newspapers with the option 
of automatically controlling color register from print unit 
to print unit. 

During makeready, RGS automatic scanners find and 
track the system’s register marks anywhere on the printed 
web. It then brings the press into register automatically 
and continues to monitor and adjust register during the 
entire run, allowing the operator to tend to other press 
variables. 

Diamond-shaped, millimeter-wide register marks pre- 
cisely indicate lateral and circumferential error to within 
0.001” at speeds of more than 2,200 fpm. An operator can 
check register at any time and manually enter corrections, 
according to which specifications the system then main- 
tains registration. An operator can also determine the 
average number of register errors occurring before a cor- 
rection is effected. 

The RGS consists of a master computer, an output 
control computer, one scanner per web surface to be 
controlled and any number of operator stations. The sys- 
tem controls up to 16 couples and four surfaces and is 
compatible with motor-driven and hydraulic plate cylin- 
ders. It is available as a stand-alone system or can be 
interfaced with a press control system. Electronic controls 
can be installed in an existing operator console or in a 
custom Quad/Tech console. 

The Unit-to-Unit Register Control System maintains 
register as soon as the printed image appears and the Auto 
key is pressed. Register position can be changed at will 
using a numeric keypad. The sysiem holds a desired 
position at speeds up to 2,600 fpin. A basic system of 
electronics, keyboard, web scanner, encoder and com- 
pensator motor controls one compensator for one web. 

The keyboard shows correction values on a large digital 
display. Compensator moves of any value are made by 
using direction keys and entering the desired increment. 
Direction keys can provide programmed moves as small as 
0.005”. 

The unit-to-unit system requires no register marks, 
relying instead on high-resolution pattern-recognition 
software to recognize and remember any_printed image 
repeated from impression to impression. Once in memory, 
the reference pattern is compared to subsequent informa- 
tion from the scanner and timing pulses from the encoder. 
An alarm sounds when the position strays outside an 
operator-determined range. A lamp signals the operator in 
the event an image deteriorates beyond recognition toler- 
ance. 
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It is a separator’s nightmare: 
Against a dark brown background, a 
photo shows a variety of earth-tone 
vegetables — corn, cucumbers, 
green peppers, cabbage and 
potatoes — shot against a dark wood- 
grain pattern. 

On the page, however, the shot 
works. 

Employee training at the Daily 
Journal has something of a family 
affair to it as well. 

Pressroom crew are hired from the 
mailroom. 

“They're handpicked by proving 
they have a desire and an ability to do 
the job,” Sebastiani said. 

That system works well for both 
veterans and trainees, he says. 

“Training is done in-house, one 
sharing with the other,” he said. 
“What we sometimes find is the 
newer guy will come up with an idea 
that’s an improvement on what we’ve 
been doing. There’s always room for 
new learning.” 

Not much has changed, in fact, 
from the way Sebastiani himself came 
to the paper. 

He began working in the circulation 
department in 1944 as a rerlacement 
for his brother Louis, who was called 
to active duty in World War II. 

Mario Sebastiani was moved into 
the pressroom when Louis returned 
from the service. 

In 1958, he was named pressroom 
foremen, becoming pressroom man- 
ager in 1978 on the retirement of Wil- 
liam Diggle. 

This August, Sebastiani took the 
additional title of vice president of 
operations and was elected to the 
board of directors of the Daily Jour- 

’ nal. 

Throughout his production man- 
agement career, Sebastiani has been 
a stickier for pressroom cleanli- 
ness. 

“When the crew is not printing, 
they’re maintaining,” he said. 


“That’s the whole ball game — 
maintenance. If you don’t maintain 
the press or if you try to work around 
a problem, the first thing you know, 
you’re working around three or four 
problems, and you don’t know what is 
causing your production problems,” 
Sebastiani said. 

Indeed, the 19-year-old Goss Metro 
was exceptionally clean on a recent 
visit. Sebastiani remains sold on the 
press’s capabilities, as well. 

“It’s as good as the day it came out 








of the box,” he said. 

Even at a time when color is com- 
monplace, the Kankakee Daily Jour- 
nal retains a pride in its quality that 
swells occasionally when residents 
return from vacations. 


“People will say, you’re doing a 
much better job. Like I had a fellow 
who came back from Arizona and 
said, ‘Gee whiz, compared to the 
papers I saw, you guys have got some 
nice color,’ ” Sebastiani said. 


Iris introduces digital color printer 


Iris Graphics, Bedford, Mass., 
unveiled the SmartJet Series model 
4012 digital inkjet color printer. Based 
on the same imaging technology as its 
3000 Series, Iris has extended that 
into a smaller format. 


Like the 3000 Series printers, the 
device-independent SmartJet func- 
tions with personal computers, work- 
stations and color electronic prepress 
systems. Production units are 
expected to ship in November. 
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plant a year ago, Jochens “invited” 
five employees from different areas of 
production to sit part time on a work 
“design team.” After expanding their 
number to a total of nine members, 
the design team first began an inten- 
sive training period in the concepts of 
sociotechnical systems, beginning 
with a seminar by USC professor of 
organizational psychology Jim Tay- 
lor. 

“Generally in business,” notes 
design team member Bob White, “the 
employer asks you to leave your brain 
and feelings at the door. At the new 
plant, we want everyone to look at the 
total product, to see where their work 
fits into the total product, and feel 
responsibility toward it.” 


Working part time at jobs within a 
traditional management system and 
part time within their own growing 
definition of a sociotechnical system, 
the design team quickly saw the 
advantages of a team approach in the 
total production of the full-color 
newspaper. 

“Putting out a successful full-color 
newspaper every day requires quality 
every step of the way,” says member 
Nancy Maher. “You don’t always get 
the whole picture in traditional pro- 
duction management but, by having 
your production people aware of and 
involved in the entire system, you are 
literally guaranteeing a quality prod- 
uct all along the way—they are so in 
tune to what is going to happen to that 
color every step of the way and they 
know what is necessary. They don’t 
sit back and say, ‘Well, my part’s 
done.’ ” 

Maher uses the word “empower- 
ment” to describe the renewed sense 
of responsibility and effectiveness 
employees feel working under a 





sociotechnical work system. “When 
employees have more to offer, have a 
variety of skills, and feel effective 
over their work, they are enriched, 
empowered; they get more out of 
their job.” 

The nine design team members, 
Nancy Maher, Ed Skinner, Bob 
White, Roth Collins, George Knight, 
Joe Boessenecker, Marty Begel, 
Donna Gidhu and Jennie Burkdoll, 
will move to the Concord facility next 
month. Though they will add up to 14 
more employees to the staff there, the 
fact that there is only the one job 
description of “production special- 
ist” underscores the team approach. 

Jochens says that for its biggest, 
most important project, the full-color 
newspaper, LCI undertook a major 
challenge in designing a non-tradi- 
tional work system—a risk many 
other organizations have been 
unwilling to tackle. 

“Change in any organization is 
painful. It has taken a major commit- 
ment of time and money for us to 
move toward a sociotechnical work 
system,” says Jochens, “but it does 
work.” 


Hell names 
Macdonald small 
systems manager 


Thomas G. Macdonald was named 
manager of small systems business 
development at the Information & 
Publishing Systems Division of Hell 
Graphic Systems, where he works to 
develop new distribution channels 
through the Hell Personal Systems 
Dealer program. 

Prior to joining IPS, Macdonald 
held various senior management posi- 
tions with Compugraphic Corp., 
where he initiated the first OEM prod- 
uct sold by the company and estab- 
lished its first U.S. dealer program. 
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would help us in our color opera- 
tion,” she commented. 

The Chronicle has been evaluating 
the color version of Digiphoto soft- 
ware for process color manipulation, 
rotation, masking, cropping and spe- 
cial effects. Another software prod- 
uct (which had just arrived as a demo 
copy and had not been loaded) is the 
Designitek PostScript-based color 
design system. Shows said it handles 
spot and mechanical color but only 
cropping and placement for process 
color work. She said further develop- 
ment is expected for process color. 

Describing it as “sort of like 
QuarkXPress on a Sun,” Shows said 
Designitek was found this summer at 
SunExpo in Santa Clara, Calif. Since 
its unbundling from the Sun 386i (it 
also runs on the Sparcstation) it is 
offered separately through A.B. 
Dick’s Itek subsidiary. 

While the world of Unix and the 
workstations favored for advanced 
design and engineering may function 
with applications unfamiliar in the 
Mac and PC environments (which do 
have their own A/UX and AIX ver- 
sions of Unix), the approach is very 
much a part of so-called fourth-wave 
publishing systems; and prices allow 
testing of multiple products not 
always possible when committing to 
proprietary color image processing 
solutions. 

High-end systems are not only 
costly, according to Shows, but run 
on older, slower equipment than that 
used by the Chronicle, where current 
investments in software should be 
able to exploit future improvements 
in hardware. RIPping or rotating, it all 
will only likely get faster. 

“And it’s standard, it is software,” 
said Shows. “You buy it, integrate it, 
get it to work and you’re in control of 
your own destiny.” 


Howtek orders 
Bidco imagers 


Bidco Manufacturing Corp. of 
Hicksville, N.Y., announced it had 
received an order for between 80 and 
90 FrontPage roll-fed color laser 
photo imaging units from Howtek 
Inc., based in Hudson, N.H. 

The units will be delivered over the 
next year for integration into Howtek 
Colorscan pagination and color sepa- 
ration systems. The photo imagers, in 
80- and 108-pica formats, include new 
recorders with 1,446- and 1,000-dpi 
resolution. 
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GREAT NEWS 


Two new offset newspaper presses are getting 
something that no other newspaper press has.... 
the Harris Graphics name. 


Ware making news again at Harris Graphics, with 
the introduction of the HN-800 and HN-1600 Web 
Offset Newspaper Presses. The HN-800, designed for 
daily and large weekly papers, is a single-width, 8-page 
press capable of producing up to 50,000 pph. The 
HN-1600, designed for large dailies, is a double-width, 
16-page press that produces up to 60,000 pph. Both 
can be configured with a variety of folding options for 
optimum productivity, and both feature modular 
designs that accept either 2 or 3 inkers per printing 
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unit. Now your press system can change as your 
production needs change. 

The HN-1600 even allows you to have 4 inkers on the 
standard printing unit, and with optional planetary, 
arch-type, and tower units available, your paging and 
color capabilities are almost endless. 

Call orwrite our Marketing Services Group today for 
a color brochure or, better yet, let us arrange a live 
production demonstration for you. Because the latest 
news from Harris Graphics is great news for you, too. 
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month as understudies of the foremen 
they replaced. 

Foremen, technically management 
positions under federal law, have 
been accorded union representation 
for years by contract. Contracts with 
the News’ 10 unions expired in March 
and were canceled by management 
thereafter. 

Woo said the company had no plans 
“at this time” to replace unionized 
supervisors in other departments. 

George McDonald, head of the 10- 
union Allied Printing Trades Council, 
said similar moves had begun to 
remove unionized foremen in other 
departments and it was clear manage- 
ment was “going right down the 
line.” 

Replacing experienced unionized 
foremen with unskilled supervisors 
can only “help the demise of the 
paper quicken,” he said. 

He said the council had no plans to 
appeal the removal of union posi- 
tions, actions usually accomplished in 
bargaining or by petition to the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

An earlier appeal to the NLRB was 
withdrawn after the panel refused to 
issue a complaint, Mitchell said. 





California daily collects books for troops 


The Long Beach (Calif.) Press- 
Telegram has launched Operation 
Desert Books, a project to collect 
reading material for American troops 
in Saudi Arabia. 

Columnist Tom Hennessy, who is 
coordinating the project, asked read- 
ers in a front-page story Sept. 16 to 
“donate all those paperbacks you 
have read or never will read. On your 
behalf, we will get them to Marine 
Corps and Army personnel now serv- 
ing in the desert.” 

Hennessy said the books will be 
transported by the military to Saudi 
Arabia. Books can be dropped off at 
any local firehouse or at the newspa- 
per’s downtown and Downey offices. 

The columnist said the idea for the 
project came from a letter to a friend 
by a Marine lieutenant in Saudi 
Arabia, who told of the boredom of 
the troops and their need for diver- 
sion. 

The friend shared the letter with the 

Readers were advised that all 
books must pass Saudi customs 
inspection, which means they cannot 
be pornographic or anti-Islamic. 

Hennessy said a later appeal may 
go out for volunteers to help gather 
and box the books. 





“As you can see, we need more 
than paperbacks,” he wrote. “We 
need the grand old spirit from other 
days when Americans rallied to the 
support of their armed forces.” 


Execs take on 
new jobs 


The eight vice presidents/division 
directors at the Fort Lauderdale 
(Fla.) Sun-Sentinel changed jobs 
among themselves for three days in 
June to address employees’ concerns 
expressed about strengths and weak- 
nesses of the newspaper in a quality 
improvement survey. 

Employees felt inadequate cooper- 
ation among the divisions was result- 
ing in mistakes and inefficiencies. 

“The survey [conducted by Organ- 
izational Dynamics Inc.] told us that 
we operate like eight different compa- 
nies and we need to understand more 
about what each other does,” said 
human relations director Jay Connor. 

Directors said they were pleased 
with the insights they gained through 
the job switch and plan to repeat it at 
least twice more this year to give them 
greater awareness of the missions and 
capabilities of the other divisions. 
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Jimmy Margulies 
CAROLINE B. DIAMOND has been 
named general manager of the Harris- 
burg, Pa., Patriot-News. She joined 
the newspaper in February 1989 as 
assistant to the publisher. As general 
manager, she will be responsible for 
personnel, community services, com- 
puter services, production and main- 
tenance. Previously she worked as a 
reporter for the Staten Island 
Advance and spent over two years in 
an executive training program at the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune. 
* * * 

JIMMY MARGULIES, whose car- 
toons have appeared in Time, News- 
week, the New York Times, and 
Forbes, has been named editorial 
cartoonist for The Record of Bergen 
County, N.J. His cartoons will appear 
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Nicholas Wade 


on the editorial page weekdays and 

Sundays. Margulies, 38, was previ- 

ously at the Houston Post since 1984. 
* * * 

NICHOLAS WADE, editorial writer 
for the New York Times, has been 
appointed as the Times science and 
health editor. He will assume the post 
on Nov. 1, with responsibility for 
daily news coverage as well as the 
Science Times and Health pages. He 
succeeds PHILLIP M. BOFFEY, 
recently named deputy editor of the 
editorial page. Wade, 48, joined the 
editorial staff in 1982. He has been 
Washington correspondent and 
deputy editor of Nature magazine of 
London, and a news staff member of 
Science magazine in Washington. 


* * * 


PHILLIP CORBETT has joined the 
New York Times as copy editor on the 
metropolitan desk. Corbett, 32, was 
copy editor and wire editor of the 
Providence Journal-Bulletin. 

EVELYN NIEVES, a former columnist 
at The Times Herald-Record in Mid- 
dletown, N.Y., has joined the metro- 
politan staff of the Times. Nieves has 
worked at the Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle and for the New York 
Daily News where she wrote health 
and fitness stories. 

* * * 


DAVID R. OAKLEY, business office 
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manager for The Herald-Whig of 
Quincy, Ill., has been appointed busi- 
ness manager of the New Jersey Her- 
ald, Newton, N.J. Both newspapers 
are affiliates of Quincy Newspapers 
Inc. 


* * * 


The associate publisher of News- 
day, STEVEN L. ISENBERG, who played 
a key role in developing New York 
Newsday, has been appointed execu- 
tive vice president for marketing for 
the Los Angeles Times. Both papers 
are owned by the Times Mirror Com- 
pany. 

At the same time, DONALD Forst, 
editor of New York Newsday, has 
been named vice president of News- 
day and a member of the company’s 
senior management team. He will 
remain editor of New York News- 
day. 

Isenberg, 49, who served as chief of 
staff for Mayor John V. Lindsay of 
New York in the 1960s, will succeed 
DON CLARK, 64, on Jan. 1, 199!. Clark 
will continue as executive vice presi- 
dent until then. 

Isenberg will be responsible for 
advertising, circulation, promotion 
and marketing research, as well as the 
marketing operations of the Times’ 
daily regional editions in Orange 
County, San Diego and the San Fer- 
nando Valley. 

Forst worked at an assortment of 
newspapers before joining Newsday 
in 1971 as national editor. He was 
made managing editor several months 
later. After seven years at Newsday, 
he left to become executive editor of 
the Los Angeles Herald Examiner 
and later became editor of the Boston 
Herald American. He returned in 
1985 when he was named editor of 
New York Newsday. 


* * 


CLINT SMITH has been named 
publisher of Georgia Trend, the 
monthly business magazine. Smith is 
replacing OTIS WHITE who is joining 
the national reporting staff of the Sr. 
Petersburg Times. Both Trend and 
the Times are owned by the Times 
Publishing Co. of St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Correction 


A Newspeople entry (E&P, Aug. 
25, P. 23) incorrectly reported that 
Bob Mong, previously deputy man- 
aging editor, had been appointed 
editor of the Dallas Morning News. 
He has been appointed managing edi- 
tor. 
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Frank Daniels il! 


N. DON WYCLIFF has been named 
deputy editorial page editor of the 
Chicago Tribune. Wycliff moves over 
from the New York Times, where he 
was a member of the editorial board, 
specializing in education, social pol- 
icy and politics. Prior to that, Wycliff 
worked at the Chicago Sun-Times as 
a general assignment reporter. From 
1979 to 1981, he was editor of the 
Week in Review section of the Times. 


x * o* 


FRANK DANIELS III, former director 
of operations of The News and 
Observer in Raleigh, N.C., and for- 
mer publisher of Business North Car- 
olina, has been named executive edi- 
tor of The News and Observer. 

Daniels, 34, assumes responsibility 
for all news and editorial departments 
other than editorial pages, which will 
continue to be edited by STEVEN B. 
FORD, associate editor. The News and 
Observer has been owned by the 
Daniels family since 1894. 


* * * 


MARY NEWELL PAPE has been 
named associate publisher of Hous- 
ton Woman. She will also be 
publisher/editor of three new zoned 
editions which she will have responsi- 
bility for starting in the next nine 
| months. 

Pape was most recently editor of 
The Suburbia-Reporter. Prior to that, 
she held various positions at The 
Courier in Conroe, Texas, including 
managing editor, news editor and 
business editor. She is also a former 
reporter for the Houston Post. 


* * * 


JOHN F. BERRY has been appointed 
to the newly created position of 
deputy editor at Financial World 
magazine. Berry has written a sports 
business column for Gannett News 
Service and authored op-ed pieces for 
the New York Times and the Los 
Angeles Times. Between 1978 and 
1984, he served as a financial investi- 
gative reporter with the Washington 
Post. He began his career as a 
reporter with the Hartford Courant. 





Michele Chaboudy 


Don Wycliff 


MICHELE CHABOUDY, former busi- 
ness development manager for the 
San Francisco Newspaper Agency 
which conducts sales, marketing and 
operational functions for the Chroni- 
cle and the San Francisco Examiner, 
has been named marketing director of 
the San Francisco Chronicle. She will 
oversee circulation, advertising and 
special editorial projects. She joined 
the marketing department in 1986. 


* * * 


RICHARD D. SIMMONS, president of 
the Washington Post Company, was 
elected a director of both J.P. Morgan 
& Co. Inc. and its wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. The election 
is effective Oct. 1. Simmons, 55, has 
been president of the Washington 
Post Company and a member of the 
board of directors since 1981. 


* * * 


JAMES T. LYNAGH has resigned as 
president and chief operating officer 
of Multimedia Inc. He also resigned 
from the board of directors and 
executive management committee, 
but will continue to act as consultant 
to chief executive officer WALTER E. 
BARTLETT. Bartlett will assume the 
additional title of president. 

Lynagh joined the company in 
1981. He was elected to president in 


1989. Prior to that, he was executive 
with Post-Newsweek Stations Inc. 
for 13 years. He is resigning after 
a 39-year career in media. 

Multimedia publishes 13 daily and 
49 non-daily newspapers. 


* * * 


WENDELL TROGDON has been 
named managing editor of the India- 
napolis News. He succeeds FRANK 
CAPERTON, who was named managing 
editor of the indianapolis Star. Both 
papers are published by Indianapolis 
Newspapers Inc., a subsidiary of 
Central Newspapers Inc. 

Trogdon, a staff member at the 
News for 33 years, has served as news 
editor, city editor, and assistant man- 
aging editor. 


* * * 


KATHY CRITES has joined the Mis- 
sissippi Press Association as adver- 
tising/marketing director for Missis- 
sippi Press Services. The association 
is the trade organization for daily and 
weekly newspapers in the state. 

*x* * * 

RUTH WALKER has been named 
deputy editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor in Boston, Mass. She will 
help oversee the activities of the edi- 
torial, adminstrative finacial and per- 
sonnel areas. She joined the Monitor 
in 1973 as an intern and worked her 
way up. She will be replacing CURTIS 
J. SITOMER, who has been managing 
editor for 25 years. 

* * * 

ALAN MorAN, former executive 
news editor of The Phoenix Gazette, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been named 
director of communications at Ober- 
lin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Moran, a 15-year newspaper vet- 
eran, worked for the Gazette since 
1981, holding positions as copy edi- 
tor, assistant news editor and design 
chief/pagination, as well as executive 
news editor. 
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Gary Moore 


JOSEPH FARAH, 36, a syndicated 
columnist and veteran newsman, has 
been named editor of the Sacramento 
Union. He has previously served as 
executive editor of Leader Newspa- 
pers, a group of dailies and weeklies 
based in Glendale, Calif., and as 
executive news editor of the Los 
Angeles Herald Examiner from 1982 
to 1987. 

LORRAINE FULWILER, 40, an execu- 
tive with US Sprint, has been named 
advertising director. She has held 
advertising positions with the Sac- 
ramento Bee, the Auburn Journal and 
The Penny Saver. _ 

ANITA O’KELLEYBURCHETT, 36, 
former executive for USA Today, will 
be the circulation director for the 
Union. Before USA Today, she 
worked for the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. | 

GERARD KILLIAN has been pro- 
moted to production director, from 
assistant production director. 

* * * 


JAMES F. FOWLER has been 
appointed business manager and vice 
president of the Winston-Salem Jour- 
nal in North Carolina. He has been 
marketing manager since 1981. Fow- 
ler has been responsible for the adver- 
tising and circulation departments. 
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Joseph Farah 


James Fowler 


He will continue those duties as well 
as managing for Piedmont Publishing 
Co., the newspapers’ publishing com- 
pany. 

* * * 

Gary Moore, formerly advertising 
manager of the Sacramento Bee, has 
been promoted to advertising director 
of a sister paper, the Modesto Bee, 
replacing ALAN TRUAX, who was pro- 
moted to advertising director of a 
third sister paper, the Fresno Bee. 
PAUL POYFAIR was named human 
resources director of the Modesto 
Bee, replacing JONI WATSON, who 
recently resigned. 

* * * 


RICK P. WELCH has been appointed 
city editor of the Merced Sun-Star of 
Merced, Calif. He joins the Sun-Star 
from the Antelope Valley Press in 
Palmdale, where he was a news editor 
and writer for the paper’s Lancaster 
bureau. 

* * * 

DEBORAH STEELE has been 
appointed promotions manager for 
Campus Communications Inc., the 


publisher of the Independent Florida . 


Alligator. Serving the University of 
Florida with a daily readership of 
49,000, the Alligator is the largest stu- 
dent newspaper that receives no 
financial support from the university. 
Steele is a recent graduate of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Greens- 
boro. 
* * * 


Beacon Communications, pub- 
lisher of 12 weekly community 
newspapers in Massachusetts, has 
recently announced the follow- 
ing changes: JUDITH TORKILDSEN has 
been named managing editor of the 
combined staffs of the Concord Jour- 
nal and the Lincoln Journal; ANN 
TopA, editor of the Lincoln Journal, 
has been named editor of the Concord 
Journal; PETER NOLL, assistant editor 
of the Concord Journal, has been 
named editor of the Lincoln Journal; 
JON TOWNE has been named manag- 


ing editor of the combined staffs of the 
Lexington Minute-Man and Bedford 
Minute-Man; ALICE HINKLE, associ- 
ate editor of the Lexington Minute- 
Man, has been named editor; NEIL 
SAVAGE will continue as editor of the 
Bedford Minute-Man; Dorris HIL- 
BERG has been named managing edi- 
tor of the Littleton Independent in 
addition to her current duties as man- 
aging editor of the Acton and Beacon 
newspapers; KRISTEN KELLEHER has 
been named editor of the Acton Bea- 
con. 


* * * 


RICHARD S. REISMAN, the Los 
Angeles Times’ director of market 
development for Orange County, has 
been named publisher and CEO of the 
Orange County Business Journal. 

Reisman, 36, has been with the 
Times since 1987. He had responsi- 
bility for developing the marketing 
and circulation programs for the 
Orange County Edition. 

Reisman will replace PAUL A. 
SCHWARTZ, president of the Orange 
County paper, who has been heading 
day-to-day operations since May 
when former publisher CHARLES M. 
HESCHMEYER left to become editor of 
the San Jose Business Journal. 

Prior to coming to Orange County, 
Reisman was manager of corporate 
strategy for Times-Mirror Co. 


* * * 


L. THOMAS MOHR has been 
appointed classified group sales 
director of the Minneapolis Star Tri- 
bune. In his new position, Mohr will 
be responsible for recruitment real 
estate and private party classified 
advertising. 

Mohr was director of advertising 
sales and marketing at the Bakersfield 
Californian. 

*x* * * 


The Star, a Chicago Heights, IIl., 
newspaper, has promoted general 
manager JAMES S. MEIDELL to senior 
vice president, and GEORGE PERRY, 
director of advertising and marketing, 
to vice president. 

Meidell has been general manager 
of The Star since 1984. He was 
appointed a vice president in 1986, 
following the purchase of Star Publi- 
cations by the Chicago Sun-Times 
Company. He joined The Star in 1976. 

Perry has been director of adver- 
tising and marketing since 1989. He 
had previously held a series of man- 
agement positions in display adver- 
tising during his 27 years with Star 
Publications. 
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By Mark Fitzgerald 


For decades, the Doe family ter- 
rorized Pekin, Ill. 

They were burglars, shoplifters, 
muggers and worse. 

At least, that’s what a reader of the 
Pekin Daily Times might have 
thought. 

Because of a very long-standing 
policy, police in the downstate city of 
34,000 refused to identify arrested 
suspects by their real names. 

Instead, the crimes would be 
blamed on John, Jane or other Does. 





Illinois newspaper busts the 


story recounting all the awful things 
the Does had done during the previ- 
ous week. The article also told of the 
paper’s efforts to change the Doe pol- 
icy. 

“We sat on it for about two weeks. 
I had a face-to-face meeting with the 
chief, but he finally sent word that he 
wasn’t interested in changing the pol- 
icy,” Davy said. 

So the paper ran the story — and 
created the “Doe Watch.” 

The feature ran every day in the 
paper’s record page with a tag para- 
graph citing the police department’s 





“| have a part-time reporter who has told me that 
when he first started doing the cop beat in 1949, they 
already had the policy...” 





When Kent R. Davy became the 
paper’s managing editor in January, 
he tried unsuccessfully to convince 
the police chief to change the arrest 
log policy. 

“T have a part-time reporter who 
has told me that when he first started 
doing the cop beat in 1949, they 
already had the policy,” Davy said in 
a telephone interview. 

In frustration over the policy, 
reporter Joe Carroll finally wrote a 
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policy of concealing arrest names. 

After 17 days, the police gave up 
and began reporting the real names 
Sept. 4. 

Managing editor Davy said the pol- 
icy had not badly hurt the Daily 
Times’ crime reporting. 

“What normally would happen is 
the police would make an arrest and 
immediately charge the suspect in 
criminal court. So we would get the 
name from the office of the state’s 


‘Doe Gang’ 


attorney.” 

The Daily Times’ “Doe Watch” 
became a regional story, prompting 
Davy to say the whole thing has been 
overblown somewhat. 


Maxwell AD/SAT 
reorganizes 


Maxwell AD/SAT Inc. has been 
reorganized and a new president has 
been appointed to replace N.S. 
“Buddy” Hayden, who resigned a 
few weeks ago after a failed attempt at 
a management buyout. 

Richard G. Atkins has been 
appointed the new president of AD/ 
SAT. Atkins previously was execu- 
tive vice president in the Maxwell 
Group, with responsibility for tele- 
communications and business devel- 
opment. Befere joining Maxwell 
Communications, Atkins was a direc- 
tor of the Associated Press, with 
responsibility for tecnnology, tele- 
communications and commercial 
business operations. 

AD/SAT will now become part of 
the Maxwell Multi-Media Publishing 
Division, which is under the direction 
of Richard Dunn, group vice presi- 
dent. Maxwell Multi-Media Publish- 
ing is a wholly owned subsidiary of 
Maxwell Communications Corp. plc. 
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By Jim Rosenberg 


Two New Jersey publications 
topped the list of “Terrific Ten” U.S. 
newspapers using recycled news- 
print, according to a survey released 
by Rep. Dick Schulze (R-Pa.). 

Schulze’s survey of the country’s 
100 highest-circulating newspapers 
comes on the heels of his introduction 
of H.R. 3654, the Newspaper Incen- 
tive Recycling Conservation Act, 
which would provide a 10% tax credit 
to businesses and papers that pur- 
chase recycling equipment and 
machinery. Papers that do not phase 
in at least 50% recycled newsprint 
after five years would face stiff penai- 
ties. 

“The most disturbing fact is that 
most U.S. newspapers use little if any 
recycled newsprint,” Schulze said in 
a statement released with the survey 
results. “This has contributed to a 
solid waste crisis, the needless loss of 
millions of acres of forest lands, 
increased air pollution, increased 
global warming, and a demand for 
imported newsprint — 58% — to 
meet our needs.” 

Schulze’s proposal would require 
all newspapers over 150,000 daily cir- 
culation to phase in use of recycled 
newsprint over a 10-year period; set 
goals of 25% fiber content after five 
years and 50% fiber content after 10 
years to avoid penalties; papers in 
violation would lose accelerated 
depreciation tax breaks and lose 10% 
of their tax deduction for virgin paper 
fiber; and would provide a 10% 
investment tax credit for expendi- 
tures on recycling equipment or 
deinking facilities. 

The “Terrific Ten” newspapers 
cited in the survey, and the percen- 
tage of newsprint each purchases that 
is recycled, are: 

Star-Ledger, Newark, N.J., 100%; 
Asbury Park (N.J.) Press, 100%; Chi- 
cago Sun-Times, 75%; Denver Post, 
65%; Portland Oregonian, 57%; Chi- 
cago Tribune, 50%; Fresno (Calif.) 
Bee, 50%; Tacoma (Wash.) Morning 
Herald, 50%; Richmond (Va.) Times- 
Dispatch, 45%. 

The survey also identified the 
“Dirty Dozen” among the 100 top 
circulation newspapers, those that 








‘Terrific Ten’ and ‘Dirty Dozen’ 


Congressman’s remarks and list of recycled newsprint 
users challenged by papermakers and newspapers 


purchased the least amounts of 
recycled newsprint. They were: 

Wall Street Journal, 2.5%; USA 
Today, none; New York Times, 8%; 
New York Daily News, 17.3%; 
Washington Post, 5%; Los Angeles 
Times, 40%; San Francisco Chroni- 
cle, none; Detroit Free Press-Detroit 
News (JOA), 8%; New York Post, 
none; Boston Globe, 8%; Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, 12%. 

According to a spokesperson for 
Schulze, the information was sup- 
plied by the newspapers to staffers 
who telephoned each publication. 

The lists rank newspapers accord- 
ing to the “daily pollution” each 
contributes — a number produced by 
multiplying the fraction of newsprint 
used that is recycled stock by a 
paper’s circulation and subtracting 
the product from the same circulation 
figure. 





figure was inaccurate, and that in fact 
“about 83% of the newsprint we use is 
recycled, which is more than any 
other newspaper.” 

Most of that recycled newsprint is a 
50-50 biend of recycled and virgin 
fiber; a small portion contains 100% 
recycled fiber, according to Morgan. 
Furthermore, the Times “would use 
more, but the supply is just not avail- 
able,” she said. 

Morgan added that the Times is 
“particularly concerned because 
we’ve had such a leadership role in 
the industry and have been using 
recycled paper since the mid-’70s. 
This, we feel, does us a lot of dam- 
age.” 

Rob Hartwell, an aide to Congress- 
man Schulze, later acknowledged 
errors in reporting the figures and 
attributed them to respondents pos- 
sibly confusing percentages of fib- 





Laura Morgan, spokesperson for the L.A. Times, 
told E&P the 49% figure was inaccurate, and that in 
fact “about 83% of the newsprint we use is 


recycled...” 





A statement from Schulze’s office 
said the bottom 12 “use little or no 
recycled paper.” His listing, how- 
ever, puts the Times-Dispatch (45% 
use with 78,742 daily pollution) 
among those commended for moving 
“rapidly toward using recycled news- 
print” and the L.A. Times (40% use, 
but with 726,046 daily pollution) 
among “those who have failed to do 
so. 

Congressman Schulze’s figures 
contradict those provided by some of 
the same newspapers before and 
since his listing was issued Sept. 17. 
Two of the discrepancies are such 
that one of the “dirty dozen” should 
be atop the “terrific ten,” while the 
number two spot in the top 10 would, 
by Schulze’s reckoning, be relegated 
to the bottom 12 — in spite of the fact 
that it has been using a sizable quan- 
tity of recycled newsprint for almost 
30 years. 

Laura Morgan, spokesperson for 
the L.A. Times, told E&P the 40% 





er content with recycled newsprint 
use. 

“To the extent that some people in 
the newspaper offices gave the wrong 
figures or gave us inaccurate informa- 
tion, then our figures may indeed not 
reflect what is really being recycled,” 
said Hartwell. Staffers phoned papers 
themselves because “the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
would not assist us in this project,” he 
added, noting that a “more scientific, 
more professional job” might have 
resulted had ANPA cooperated. He 
said he “felt worst” about the L.A. 
Times in view of its heavy consump- 
tion of recycled newsprint. 

In Asbury Park, spokesman Tim 
Zeiss refuted the Press’s listing as a 
user of nothing but recycled news- 
print. His paper, he said, uses 
between 30% and 40% recycled news- 
print. 

Substantial as that is when com- 
pared with an industry average of 
under 15%, Zeiss said the paper 
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would prefer to use more but has only 
one source for recycled newsprint — 
New Jersey’s own deinking pioneer, 
Garden State Paper Co. — and can- 
not tie itself to a single newsprint sup- 
plier. 

However, while 100% of the 
Press’s newsprint is not recycled 
paper, the recycled newsprint it uses 
contains 100% recycled fiber. The 
Press, said Zeiss, has used at least 
some recycled newsprint since 1961 
and recycles not only the newsprint 
roll cores but inks, photographic 
silver and other materials. 

Rather than using no recycled 
newsprint, USA Today maintains 
that more than 10% of its newsprint is 
recycled product, about the industry 
average. Moreover, its parent Gan- 
nett Co., like Knight-Ridder and 
Scripps Howard, have committed to 
use of more recycled newsprint. In 
some cases, newspaper groups’ 
newsprint contracts are awarded 
according to the availability of vary- 
ing amounts of recycled newsprint. 

“We all know many of our neigh- 
borhoods are collecting used newspa- 
pers, yet over one million tons of 
newsprint are glutting warehouses,” 
said Schulze. “Why? Because there 
is a lack of demand for the product. 
Newspapers are using very little 
recycled paper fibers in their produc- 
tion,” he concluded. 

William Adler, manager of corpo- 
rate relations for the New York Times 
Co., said one of the problems with 
Schulze’s survey and statements “is 
that only one side is presented in 
terms of what newspapers are actu- 
ally doing to increase the use of 
recycled paper.” 

Adler said the survey’s figure of 8% 
use of recycled newsprint by the 
Times is accurate and about average 
for all of the Times Co.’s newspapers. 
But he noted that the Times is com- 
mitted to the plan agreed upon by 
New York state and newspaper pub- 
lishers to increase newspapers’ use 
of recycled newsprint incrementally 
to 40% by the end of the decade. 

“That side has not been repre- 
sented in the survey or the statements 
by Representative Schulze,” Adler 
noted, saying he feared the Times’ 
listing among the “dirty dozen” may 


paper.” 

Adler noted, however, that along 
the way to those goals are “major 
questions, such as availability of 
recycled newsprint,” which, he said, 
the state task force is addressing. 

“There has to be enough recycled 
paper available commercially to 
enable newspapers to meet the goal of 
increasing consumption. That’s obvi- 
ous, and that’s a part of the question 
that I’m not positive was addressed 
by Representative Schulze.” 

Adler also said options other than 
landfilling and recycling must be con- 
sidered. Old newspapers can serve 
other applications or be reprocessed 
into products other than recycled 
newsprint. He contended that “news- 
papers needn’t be singled out as the 
only possible market... ” 

From the users’ standpoint, the 
lists provide neither comparisons 
with amounts of recycled newsprint 
publishers purchased in the recent 
past nor acknowledgment of several 
listed papers’ plans to increase use of 
recycled newsprint. 

On the suppliers’ side, Schulze’s 
statement mentions neither the com- 
paratively little recycled newsprint 
available nor pending increases in 





deinking capacity at newsprint mills 
in the U.S. and Canada, although 
Hartwell said he was aware of the 
situation. 


Hartwell said only in recent months 
had there been some movement by 
users and suppliers of recycled news- 
print, and that Schulze’s office will 
continue to survey progress in the 
area. He said the congressman de- 
cided to move on the proposed leg- 
islation last year, before large news- 
paper groups’ efforts to acquire and 
use more recycled newsprint were 
widely publicized. Schulze’s bill, said 
Hartwell, was drafted in 1987. 

When executives at 26 of the 36 
North American newsprint producers 
were surveyed by the Wirthlin Group 
for the Black Clawson Co., maker of 
recycling equipment for paper mills, 
30% were already making some 
recycled newsprint and all but one 
expected to be producing it by 1995. 
About a third expected to make noth- 
ing but the recycled product (E&P, 
June 2). 

Further, more than two-thirds of 
the same group said they planned to 
invest in new or additional deinking 
equipment in the next three to five 

(Continued on page 38) 
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give the unwarranted impression the 
paper is uninterested in raising its 
consumption of recycled paper. 
Contrary to Schulze’s assertion, 
Adler said papers working together 
among themselves and with suppliers 
and local government “moved very 
quickly” toward greater use of 
recycled newsprint, establishing “a 
very specific plan with very specific 
goals, even setting precise percen- 
tages as targets for use of recycled 
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Atex trims staff 


Cites focus on software, industrywide decline in systems 
spending; newspaper clients — how it will affect them 


By Jim Rosenberg 


Atex Publishing Systems, Eastman 
Kodak’s Bedford, Mass., subsidiary 
that leads the market in the number of 
publishing systems installations, 
trimmed almost a quarter of its staff of 
approximately 900, half of them from 
its Massachusetts offices. 

Managers were informed of pend- 
ing layoffs just prior to the Atex 
Newspaper Users Group meeting a 
month earlier. 

Michael H. Akillian, public af- 
fairs director of Kodak’s Electron- 
ic Pre-Press Systems, gave two rea- 
sons for the Sept. 13 layoffs: “a 
significant slowdown in capital hs 
penditures ...in our served mar- 
kets,” particularly for newspapers 
“as a way to manage their costs” 
during an industrywide slump in ad 
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revenues; and as a way to help the 
conversion from a full systems sup- 
plier to a developer of software only. 

“We need to get our cost structur- 
ing in line with that of a software 
company.” 

Some sources put the number of 
those affected at 220. There were also 
reports that over time the company 
plans to downsize further by at least 
an equal number. Most were immedi- 
ately dismissed, while others report- 
edly will be retained until later in the 
year to manage accounts during the 
transition and to assist with Europe’s 


upcoming IFRA newspaper technol-— 


ogy show. 


Bill Kirby, with Atex only 2 years 
before being laid off, told E&P he 
remains “positive about Atex” and 
the direction it has taken, saying its 
approach was “as humane as you 
could be about it,” unlike similar 
measures taken elsewhere in New 
England’s slumping high-tech corri- 
dor. 





ucts, so we’d like them to make 
money.” 

Of Kirby and his other Atex con- 
tacts, Buncher said, “There is no 
question that they were good people 
and will be missed.” One, from the 
Chicago office, was handling his 
paper’s PC-based “Writer” product. 
As elsewhere, times are tight for the 
P-D, with no openings for new sys- 
tems people, said Buncher, “even 
though I’d sure like to have them on 
the staff.” 

“When there are questions or 
problems, you really want to get 
answers right now and, if we could 
have one of those topflight people on 
our own staff, it would ma“e things so 
much easier.” 

The company is setting up the Atex 
Investment Management (AIM) Ser- 
vices program to service and create 
customized support plans for custom- 
ers’ immediate needs and long-range 
objectives. 

Its restructured software support 





“,.. Wwe want Atex to stay around so they can 
support our products, so we’d like them to make 


money.” 





Kirby was customer program man- 
ager with the marketing support 
group out of Bedford, serving large 
accounts in St. Louis, New York and 
Stockholm. He said employees got 
three weeks’ pay for every year 
worked (eight weeks minimum), 
accrued vacation pay, a week’s pay in 
lieu of severance and outplacement 
services. 

At the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Alan Buncher, assistant managing 
editor for administration, said cut- 
backs are not necessarily good for the 
company or the customer because it 
means “fewer people . . . available 
to deal with problems.” 

Nevertheless, he added that he 
understood the need for the reduc- 
tions, acknowledging that “for Atex 
to continue to be a viable vendor it 
needs to make money and, obviously, 
as a user... Wwe want Atex to stay 
around so they can support our prod- 





offers a base level of maintenance 
releases, phone support, discrepancy 
reports, a quarterly magazine and 
remote diagnostics. Support for 
existing hardware includes unlimited 
on-site repair, preventive mainte- 
nance visits and remote diagnostics. 
Various additional support levels will 
be available. 

Atex will help design, install and 
maintain networks, consult for effi- 
ciency, interface non-Atex products 
to its Total Publication Environment 
and develop special TPE functional- 
ity. 

Training covers basic system use 
and operations, hardware and soft- 
ware maintenance, composition and 
format writing. Toll-free 24-hour 
North American phone support 
(phasing in regionally) routes calls 
through a central support center to 
appropriate technical resources. The 
center handles sales inquiries, sup- 
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port, and general information 
requests. 

Kirby agreed Atex needed to slim 
down “to be more dynamic.” 
Acknowledging redundancies, he 
said that, since reorganizing into 
product groups (traditional products, 
Total Publication Environment, New 
Front End), Atex “didn’t need to 
have a whole lot of overhead sup- 
porting those organizations,” espe- 
cially in view of IBM’s sales and sup- 
port contributions. 

Atex is able to concentrate on soft- 
ware through its association with 
IBM (E&P, June 26), which, among 
other aspects of the relationship, will 
look after development of hardware 
platforms for all future Atex prod- 
ucts. 

The first major move to an IBM 
platform was Atex’s contract with the 
New York Times, where systems use 
PS/2 computers running IBM’s AIX 
version of Unix. Announced more 
than two years ago (E&P, Aug. 6, 
1988), the order was the first indica- 
tion IBM would be a development 
partner and not merely a supplier to 
Atex. 

Although Kirby said the alliance 
with IBM had “no big impact” on 
hardware service and support in the 
recent layoffs, he noted that manu- 
facturing “has come down signifi- 
cantly” — to about a third of what it 
was two years ago but that those cuts 
were made earlier, including last 
year’s layoffs at EEPS. 

Akillian confirmed the nature of the 
1989 layoffs and said, “It’s taken a 
number of years to make these transi- 
tions.” 

Because of the partnership with 
IBM, Atex has, in fact, added to its 
product development staff in that 
area, according to Akillian. He said 
cuts affected every unit within Atex, 
‘vith hiring plans adjusted to reflect 
future needs. 

Sources close to the company con- 
firmed it is now somewhat top-heavy, 
but one noted that “it ain’t over yet,” 
predicting management will be “cut 
down dramatically.” 

For his part, Kirby ventured that 
while “it’s just a question of time” 
before such cuts are made, “that team 
up top” ensures a stable transition. 
During that period, said Akillian, 
Atex has established an “interim 
structure” with three areas: a product 
development group (marketing and 
development staffs structured by 
product line); worldwide distribution 
(sales and support staff); a smaller 
area comprising functional support 
groups. 

The Boston Globe, long an Atex 
customer, was the development site 
for Total Publication Environment, 





testing of which was reported finished 
by Atex. Other major orders include 
those from the Post-Dispatch, News- 
day, on Long Island, N.Y., and the 
Los Angeles Times. 

Newsday pagination editor 
Michael Schroeder said it was his 
understanding Atex had not “laid off 
anyone in the TPE group... nor in 
our project management team.” 

However, in Atex’s halt to further 
development of systems based on 
Digital Equipment Corp. and Sun 
Microsystems computers (as well as 
Apple Macintosh-based Designer 
Software), the status of some recent 
larger installations may be uncertain. 

The company’s announcements 
that it had finished testing the TPE in 
Boston and that it was aligning itself 
with IBM to the future exclusion of 
development for other suppliers’ 
computers were made during the 
same week in June. The Globe and 








Kirby agreed Atex 
needed to slim down “to 
be more dynamic.” 





Post-Dispatch systems run on DEC 
hardware. (Comment on the TPE was 
unavailable. Inquiries were referred 
to Globe business manager Stephen 
E. Taylor and information services 
director Robert Murphy, who did not 
return calls. 

TPE, however, does represent one 
“downside for the alliance” with 
IBM, according to Kirby. With the 
change to IBM and a single platform, 
he said, the development path of the 
TPE stops long enough to port the 
product to a new platform. 

He said the impact of reaching that 
“plateau of porting” may mean a 
delay of at least 12 months — six to 
eight months in porting the software 
and “ramp uptime. . . to get back up 
to speed.” 

St. Louis has a “traditional” J11- 
based editorial system, Writer Soft- 
ware on networked PCs and News 
Layout pagination. Buncher 
expected to see news pagination com- 
pleted by the end of September. The 
system “will be going live in the news 
section,” he said, “which means 
we'll be [paginating] close to 100%.” 

On the advertising side, the paper 
runs Atex’s Architect dummying pro- 
gram, classified ad, classified pagina- 
tion and the Integrated Advertising 
System. ; 

Buncher said users are still com- 
fortable with the DEC-based J1 1s, but 
added that whatever is done to change 
to an IBM platform, users urged Atex 
to make sure it is “at least as good as 





the current system.” He said the user 
group made it clear they thought the 
Jil was the best system available 
“and, if you change it, you potentially 
doom yourself to not being able to sell 
to even the people you sold to 
before.” 

Akillian reaffirmed Atex’s intent to 
support installed hardware and said it 
would continue to enhance J11 prod- 
ucts while moving ahead on work 
with IBM. 

Kirby explained that some new 
hardware and software pieces are 
soon to be announced. For those with 
“traditional pagination” using J11 
systems with products such as News 
Layout, Architect and classified pagi- 
nation, he said, “There will be new 
software modules to link those point 
products together.” On the J11 side, 
he pointed to some capability to 
achieve full-page output. 

For those not prepared to move 
into total pagination on a new plat- 
form, said Kirby, “They actually get 
another breath of life into their J11 
equipment. I think there will be a few 
of those accounts out there who are 
going to be pretty pleased that the 
final bell hasn’t rung for the *11.” 
There was, however, an announced 
end-of-life for some J11 components. 

Kirby also noted other changes, 
such as the move from the GT 68 
layout terminal to the PC 68 (an 1BM 
PS/2 model 70) and the migration trom 
Sun workstations to the IBM RS 
6000 


Newsday was Atex’s first major 
metro installation. In February, the 
paper announced its order of a next- 
generation Atex system. Valued in 
excess of $12 million last April by 
Newsday’s Schroeder, the order, 
based on the Page Production Node, 
was to provide a pagination solution 
for producing zoned editions. 

It is, however, in the final stages of 
renegotiation. Conceived as a three- 
year project in which Atex would 
install DEC- and Sun-based systems, 
Newsday wil! now receive an IBM- 
based system — a change Schroeder 
termed “significant.” 

The two years left on the original 
timetabie, he said, left Newsday an 
opportunity to make the switch to 
IBM. He expected in about a month 
to have a clearer idea of where things 
stand. 

Schroeder told E&P that both Atex 
and IBM provided “satisfactory 
answers” concerning the proposed 
system and that he is “moderately 
positive” about the outcome. He 
noted, however, that Newsday is 
“not out of the woods yet,” citing a 
considerable amount of DEC hard- 
ware already on site and concern for 

(Continued on page 38) 
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By David Astor 


The November 20, 1915 issue of 
Editor & Publisher contained a num- 
ber of items which sound very dated 
today. 

There was an article about newspa- 
per editors voting on whether or not 
““movie’ should be recognized as a 
legitimate English word to be used 
without quotation marks.” 

There was a story about Boston 
Newsboys’ Welfare Association 
members being guests at a “morality 
play” calied Experience. 

There was a letter from a New York 
Times executive stating that the 
paper’s ad staff had found a recently 
published E&P piece to be of “wel- 
come edification.” 

And there was a New Orleans 
States ad guaranteeing “the largest 
white home-delivered evening circu- 
lation in the trade territory of New 
Orleans.” 

Then there was a brief mention, 
under “new incorporations,” of a 
company name that will not sound 
dated to today’s readers. It was King 
Features Syndicate. 

King, which began on November 
16, 1915, was not the first syndication 
venture for William Randolph Hearst. 


Is this King Features himself? No, it is 
someone dressed as a king knighting 
‘Prince Valiant’ creator Hal Foster 
(1892-1982) at a 1967 Mardi Gras 
ceremony in New Orleans. This picture, 
and most of the other photos accom- 
panying this article, are from the files 
of E&P. 








King closing in on its 75th anniversary 


The syndicate — which has offered the likes of ‘Krazy Kat,’ Runyon, 
and Winchell — is marking its fall 1915 birth in several ways 


Joseph D’‘Angelo 


Comic historian Rick Marschall noted 
that Hearst distributed features to 
other papers as early as the 1890s, and 
launched the International News Ser- 
vice in 1906 and the Newspaper Fea- 
ture Service in 1913. 

It is uncertain why King was 
formed when Hearst already had fea- 
ture-distributing companies in place. 
Marschall said the response to NFS 
“was so great that it couldn’t grow 
according to demand and remain 
profitable at contract levels,” so King 
was formed. King vice president, syn- 
dication Larry Olsen said the forma- 
tion may have been a “consolida- 
tion” move. Richard Weiner, in his 
self-published Syndicated Colum- 
nists book, wrote that the “concept of 
King . . . was to seil features indivi- 
dually” rather than in package form. 

King was named after its first man- 
ager, Moses Koenigsberg (Koenig is 
German for King). He not only helped 
build the industry’s biggest syndicate, 
but also helped save comics during 
World War I. 

A major newspaper association 


Larry Olsen 





back then tried to suspend the print- 
ing of comics to conserve paper, and 
Koenigsberg convinced the 
publishers that comics were good for 
morale on the home front. 

“Comics were popular, but new 
and fragile, and if the publishers had 
succeeded the art form might never 
have recovered but for Koenigsberg’s 
advocacy,” stated Marschall. 


King certainly had and has some of 
syndication’s most famous comics, 
including “Abie the Agent” by Harry 
Hershfield, “Barney Google” by 
Billy DeBeck, “Beetle Bailey” by 
Mort Walker, “Blondie” by Chic 
Young, “Boob McNutt” by Rube 
Goldberg, “Bringing Up Father” by 
George McManus, “Buster Brown” 
by R.F. Outcault, “Flash Gordon” 
by Alex Raymond, “Hagar the Horri- 
ble” by Dik Browne, “Happy Hooli- 
gan” by Frederick Opper, “Hi and 
Lois” by Walker aud Browne, 
“Krazy Kat” by George Herriman, 
“Little Jimmy” by Jamies Swinner- 
ton, “Little Nemo in Slumberland” 
by Winsor McCay, “Polly and Her 
Pals” by Cliff Sterrett, “Popeye” by 
Elzie Segar, “Prince Valiant” by Hal 
Foster, “Skippy” by Percy Crosby, 
“Steve Canyon” by Milt Caniff, 


‘Steve Canyon’ creator Milt Caniff 
(bottom right) signs a new contract in 
1957 as executives from King and the 
old Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate look 
on. Caniff (1907-1988) was also the 
creator of ‘Terry and the Pirates.’ 
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“The Katzenjammer Kids” by vari- 
ous successors to Rudolph Dirks 
(who created the strip in 1897), “The 
Little King” by Otto Soglow, “The 
Lockhorns” by Bill Hoest, “The 
Phantom” by Lee Falk and several 
Walt Disney comics. 

The syndicate had and has numer- 
ous well-known columnists as well, 
including Bugs Baer, Jim Bishop, Dr. 
Joyce Brothers, Jimmy Cannon, John 
Chamberlain, Bob Considine, Linda 
Ellerbee, Heloise, Dorothy Kilgallen, 
Louella Parsons, Westbrook Pegler, 
Damon Runyon, Dr. Ruth West- 
heimer, and Walter Winchell. 

Today, King distributes almost 150 
features (some with North America 
Syndicate and Cowles Syndicate 
copyrights) that appear in about 100 
countries and over 30 languages. King 
is also involved with licensing, tv, and 
more — including various activities 
marking its upcoming 75th anniver- 
sary. 

King, for instance, underwrote the 
“Great American Comics: 100 Years 
of Cartoon Art” exhibit organized by 
Ohio State University and the Smith- 
sonian Institution. The show opened 
in Columbus, Ohio, last October and 


From left to right are ‘The Little King’ 

creator Otto Soglow (1900-1975) and 

cartoonist/contraption inventor/sculp- 

tor Rube Goldberg (1883-1970) during 
the 1960s. 





From left to right are ‘Biondie’ creator Chic Y. 





is scheduled to move to St. Louis 
soon and continue at other sites 
through at least the fall of next year. 

“We are. delighted to sponsor 
‘Great American Comics,’” said syn- 
dicate president Joseph D’ Angelo. “I 
can’t think of a more appropriate way 
for King Features to celebrate 75 suc- 
cessful years as the major influence in 
developing and popularizing the 
comics.” 

An exhibit-related book — The 
Great American Comic Strip (Bul- 
finch Press/Little, Brown) by Dr. 
Judith O’ Sullivan — has King’s sup- 
port, too. The lavishly illustrated 200- 
page hardcover spotlights comics 
from King and various other syndi- 
cates, as does the show. 

The New York City-based King is 
also co-sponsoring the “Create the 
Comics of the 90s” contest with USA 
Weekend. Over 30,000 applications 
have been received so far, and results 
are scheduled to be announced in 
January. 

King itself receives about 5,000 car- 
toon and 5,000 text submissions each 
year, said Olsen, while introducing 
“somewhere between six and nine” 
features. 

D’Angelo noted that King is also 
celebrating several major comic 
anniversaries that happen to fall in 
its 75th birthday year. “The Family 
Circus” by Bil Keane turned 30 ear- 
lier in 1990, and “Blondie” reached 
60 and ‘‘Beetle Bailey’’ 40 this 
month. Hank Ketcham’s ‘‘Dennis the 
Menace” was born in 1950, too, 
although it didn’t enter syndication 
until 1951. 

The King president is celebrating 
an anniversary himself — D’ Angelo 
joined the syndicate almost exactly 25 
years ago as assistant treasurer and 
controller before becoming business 
manager in 1968, general manager and 
a Hearst Corporation vice president 
in 1973, and King president in 1976. 

And King will have a 75th birthday 
bash at Manhattan’s Waldorf-Astoria 


oung (1901-1973), ‘Beetle Bailey’ creator Mort Walker (1923-present) with 
future ‘Hagar the Horrible’ creator Dik Browne (1917-1989) around the time their ‘Hi and Lois’ comic began in 1954, and 
‘Barney Google’ creator Billy DeBeck (1890-1942). 


Hotel on December 11 after having 
previously spotlighted the anniver- 
sary at its American Newspaper 
Publishers Association convention 
party in Los Angeles this past spring. 
Impressionist Rich Little performed. 

King’s annual ANPA party is 
descended from the syndicate’s 
famous “Banshees” luncheons and 
“Lark” shows, in which legendary 
entertainers such as Fanny Brice, 
Eddie Cantor, Enrico Caruso, George 
M. Cohan, Joan Crawford, Jimmy Du- 
rante, W.C. Fields, Marilyn Monroe, 

(Continued on page 36) 








DRIVE 
READERSHIP 


Our weekly column Autoword will 
accelerate your readers’ know- 
ledge about car buying and main- 
tenance. To become an even 
bigger wheel with your readers, 
order our one-time, 20-feature 
Car Care supplement, too. 

Call toll-free 800-445-4555 for a 
free Autoword test ride, available 
in our FINANCIAL or HOMES & 
GARDEN packages. Alaska, 
California, Hawaii and Canada, 
call collect (619) 293-1818. Get the 
package that ties up readership 
and revenues. 
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(Continued from page 35) 
George Raft, and Mae West per- 
formed. 

Syndicate director of advertising 
and public relations Ted Hannah 
recalled an appearance by West 
(1892-1980) in which she cracked to 
the assembled journalists: “I hear 
there are 1,594 men in this room — 
and one of you will have to leave!” 

But it wasn’t just newspaper people 
who came to these affairs. D’ Angelo 
noted that guests in the audience over 
the years included the Duke of Wind- 
sor, J. Edgar Hoover, Douglas 
MacArthur, and others. 

Celebrities from various fields also 
wrote for King throughout the years. 
Some of the better-known names 
were Jack Dempsey, Maxim Gorky, 
Bob Hope, Helen Wills Moody, 
George Bernard Shaw, and Cornelius 
Vanderbilt. 

D’ Angelo — who noted that King 
was billed as the “syndicate of the 
stars” — knew some of the syndi- 
cate’s now-deceased famous cre- 
ators. 

“T would have lunch with Bob Con- 
sidine once a month at the old Toots 
Shor Restaurant,” said D’ Angelo. 
“He was an absolute powerhouse 
who could open almost any door. He 
could tell you about a private inter- 
view with Khrushchev one minute 
and about a dinner with a baseball or 
football player the next.” 

Considine during his career wrote 
about sports (he helped author the 
classic Babe Ruth Story autobiogra- 
phy) as well as more general topics. 


D’ Angelo — who called Considine 
“a big man but a gentle man” and 


introducing the columnist at a 1975 
Overseas Press Club event in his 
honor. 

“Bob gave a speech in which he 
talked about his background in jour- 
nalism and how grateful he was to be 
in the newspaper business,” said 
D’ Angelo. “Two days later he had a 
stroke and died. The speech he gave 
was the subject of his last column.” 

D’ Angelo also recalled having din- 
ner one night with Chic Young and his 
wife at New York City’s 21 Club. 
D’Angelo’s wife Marcia said some- 
thing funny, and Young — like many 
cartoonists hearing a potential gag 
idea — proceeded to take out a note- 
book and jot it down. It appeared, 
with permission, in “Blondie” sev- 
eral months later. 

Young died in 1973, and D’ Angelo 
remembered it as a “traumatic” and 
“frightening” time because of the 
syndicate’s feelings about the car- 





“just a great guy” — remembered: 





Sportswriter/columnist Bob Considine 
(1906-1975). 


toonist and the almost immediate 
cancellation of his strip by about 100 
of the 1,200 “Blondie” clients. 

Things began looking up as Chic’s 
son hit his stride. Dean Young 
gave “Blondie” a “younger and dif- 
ferent perspective,” said D’ Angelo, 
and “Blondie” soon reached 1,200 
subscribers again. 

“It’s been gaining steadily ever 
since,” noted Olsen, and now has 
over 2,000 clients worldwide. The 
only comics with more papers are 
United Feature Syndicate’s “Pea- 
nuts” by Charles M. Schulz and 
“Garfield” by Jim Davis. “Gar- 
field,” as syndicates sometimes do 
with future superstar properties, was 
rejected by King. 

But King has the fourth and fifth 
most widely syndicated comics — 
Mort Walker’s “Beetle,” and Dik 
Browne’s “Hagar,” which each have 
about 1,800 clients. 

“Some of my fondest memories are 


‘of Dik [who died last year],” said 


D’ Angelo. “He was just a great car- 
toonist with incredible wit. His fellow 
cartoonists referred to him as the Irish 
Bard. Dik was gentle, kind, anda very 
special human being.” 

The King president also had high 
praise for Walker, noting that he 
“treasures” his friendship with the 
prolific cartoonist. D’Angelo and 
Walker play golf together, and have 
worked together on the Newspaper 
Features Council and Walker- 
founded Museum of Cartoon Art. 

D’ Angelo has served as president 
of both the museum and NFC, which 
he helped put on a firmer financial 
footing. D’ Angelo and King have also 
helped support and fund various other 
syndication/newspaper/cartoon- 
related organizations and causes. 

King and Hearst, for instance, are 
involved with Marvel on a literacy- 
related “Amazing Spider-Man” 
comic book. D’ Angelo said the Hous- 
ton Chronicle will be delivering about 
100,000 copies of the comic book to 
high schools this fall, and the Albany 
(N.Y.) Times Union will be distribu- 





| d wand 
Columnist/radio commentator Walter 
Winchell (1897-1972) at the 1964 

Republican National Convention. 


ting about! 30,000 in its area. 

“This program is an inexpensive 
way for newspapers to promote them- 
selves while promoting literacy to an 
audience they’re anxious to get 
involved as readers,” said Olsen. 

And D’Angelo, who is also 
invoived with a number of civic and 
charitable causes in his personal life, 
said King/Hearst has made donations 
to the National Cartoonists Society’s 
Milt Gross Fund for needy cartoon- 
ists and provided a $25,000 endow- 
ment to the NCS’s Milton Caniff 
Scholarship Fund for people who 
want to become professional car- 
toonists. 

“The greatest satisfaction I’ve got- 
ten from being in this business for 25 
years has been the relationships I’ve 
had with the creative community, 
particularly the cartoonists,” said 
D’ Angelo, who noted that it makes 
the business pressures in his job 
easier to take. “They’re wonderful 
people.” 

The NCS returned the sentiment 
last December when it named 
D’ Angelo its first “Member of the 
Year.” NCS president Mell Lazarus 
said at the time: “Joe is the very best 
friend this organization has ever had. 
He’s always been there for us, and we 
feel it’s time we acknowledged the 
fact that his love and affection for 


Damon Runyon (1880-1946) in 1936. 
His writings inspired ‘Guys and Dolls.’ 
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Gossip columnist Dorothy Kilgallen 
(1913-1965). 


cartoonists has always been mutual.” 

D’ Angelo didn’t know the award 
was coming. “I was overwhelmed 
and very, very flattered and moved,” 
said the St. John’s University gradu- 
ate. 

Some industry observers were a 
little surprised at the honor because of 
complaints a number of cartoonists 
had with King contracts that did not 
allow them ownership of their com- 
ics. Ironically, Lazarus had moved 
his “Momma” and “Miss Peach” 
strips from the King-owned North 
America Syndicate (NAS) to Creators 
Syndicate, which offers ownership 
rights to all its cartoonists. 

But observers said D’Angelo was 
not the :rchitect of King’s contract 
policy, and that the syndicate has 
been showing more flexibility with its 
cartoonist pacts in recent years. Bil 
Keane, for instance, received owner- 
ship of “The Family Circus” in early 
1989 after lengthy negotiations. 

Mort Walker stated publicly at 
Ohio State’s 1989 Festival of Cartoon 
Art that he was seeking ownership of 
“Beetle Bailey” as well. When asked 
about this, D’Angelo said King does 
not discuss contract matters with the 
press,‘ although he did note that he 
thought Walker was “happy” with 
the syndicate. Walker also declined to 
discuss his “Beetle” contract situa- 
tion with E&P. 

As cartoonists and columnists get 
more established, a number of them 
seek a larger than 50% cut of the 
revenues that their features earn. 
D’ Angelo disagrees with this. 

“King literally lives and dies on a 
50-50 split with creators,” he stated. 


Political columnist Westbrook Pegler 
(1894-1969) in 1945. 








Writer and boxing great Jack Dempsey 
(1895-1983). 


“We need it to operate and return a 
small profit. For that 50%, we help 
develop features, do promoting and 
billing, and much more.” 

Other changes at King in recent 
years have included the introduction 
of more modern or offbeat comics 
such as “Zippy the Pinhead” by Bill 
Griffith, “Ernie” by Bud Grace, “On 
the Fastrack” by Bill Holbrook, and 
“The New Breed.” The last offering, 
which is done by various artists, 
spawned a collection released last 
month by the Hearst-owned Avon 
Books. 


King has also been introducing 
more features by minority creators, 
including columns by Julianne 
Malveaux and Roger Hernandez and 
the “Curtis” strip by Ray Billingsley. 

Interestingly, the aforementioned 
book by O’Sullivan noted that George 
Herriman (1880-1944) was partly of 
African-American descent — a fact 
that, if widely known during a much 
more racist time at syndicates and 
newspapers, would have made it a lot 
harder for the now-legendary “Krazy 
Kat” to appear. 


Minority-created features King 
inherited when it purchased NAS 
included “Wee Pals” by Morrie Tur- 
ner and Carl Rowan’s column. 

Buying the former News America 
Syndicate in 1987 and Cowles Syndi- 
cate (once the Register and Tribune 
Syndicate) in 1986 changed and 
expanded King significantly. Cowles 
features included comics such as 
“The Family Circus” and “The 
Amazing Spider-Man” by Stan Lee 
and columns by Lewis Grizzard and 
Calvin Trillin. Besides “Wee Pals” 
and Rowan, News America features 
included “Dennis the Menace,” 
“The Wizard of Id” by Johnny Hart 
and Brant Parker, and many others. 


Most of the above comics and col- 
umns are popular, but overall sales of 
syndicated features have been flat 
during the past few years because of 
the demise of a number of newspa- 
pers, smaller feature budgets at many 
existing papers, competition from 
supplemental news services, and so 
on. 





Consequently, virtually every 
major syndicate is increasing its 
involvement in licensed merchandis- 
ing, television, and other areas not 
directly related to newspapers — and 
King is no exception. 

Hearst Entertainment Productions, 
for instance, is a major producer of 
made-for-tv movies and miniseries, 
and Hearst Entertainment Distribu- 
tion (formed in 1981 as King Features 
Entertainment) is a major video distri- 
bution company. Among HED’s offer- 
ings have been animated specials 
based on “Blondie,” “Hagar,” and 
other properties. 

Olsen said Hagar (IBM) and other 
King characters have been licensed 
successfully for use in ad and promo- 
tional campaigns. Many of the most 
popular King characters are humans, 
who often don’t work as well as ani- 
mals on licensed products such as 
stuffed toys. 

Also coming soon from the syndi- 
cate will be 900 lines with horo- 
scope, puzzle, and other information, 
according to Olsen. 

“One of my concerns 10 or 15 years 
ago was that the newspaper business 
was static and not growing,” said 
D’ Angelo. “I felt we had to get more 
heavily involved in other areas.” 

This includes an increased licens- 
ing and feature sales presence abroad, 
where King has done a huge amount 
of business for years. The man most 
responsible for developing this inter- 
national business was John Brogan, 
who logged over 400,000 miles 


“between 1920 and 1967 via such 


means as planes, ships, camels, and 
mules. 

“He was a real character,” said 
D’ Angelo. “He would get on a boat in 
New York, go to Rio de Janeiro for 
two or three months, and make a sale 
to a newspaper for eight bucks a week 
after spending a fortune on the trip!” 
But the efforts of Brogan — one of 
many executives and staffers who 
spent decades at King — more than 
paid for themselves in the !ong run. 

D’ Angelo emphasized that the syn- 
dicate is still committed to the Ameri- 
can newspapers that it started serving 
almost 75 years ago. “As long as there 
are newspapers,” he said, “King will 
be around.” 

And the syndicate president added 
that he believes “King is stronger 
than it’s ever been.” 


NCS prez will speak 


National Cartoonists Society presi- 
dent Mell Lazarus, who does 
“Momma” and “Miss Peach” for 
Creators Syndicate, will speak 
October 7 at the Museum of Cartoon 
Art in Rye Brook, N.Y. 
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Shop talk 


(Continued from page 48) 


Harass 
(Continued from page 18) 





validity of the product or whether it 
worked, all the arguments were ideo- 
logical, invasion-of-privacy issues. 

Since it is being marketed only to 
parents, its use is not illegal. But 
Gross said a concern is that it may 
extrapolate to employers or schools 
who would be able to use Drug-Alert 
on employees and students, bringing 
into discussion invasion-of-privacy 
issues. 

“The attitude is, sure, it's béing 
marketed to parents, but where does 
it go from there? ” Gross said. 

Parents, to use Drug-Alert, wipe a 
cloth over a surface that drugs may 
have touched, such as a child’s 
dresser, doorknob, or room. Drug- 
Alert is sprayed onto the cloth and, if 
a color change of either reddish- 
brown or blue occurs, it indicates the 
presence of drugs. The advertisement 
states that it does not indicate the 
ingestion of drugs, only that the child 
had come into contact with drugs. 

SherTest’s ad states that the U.S. 
Coast Guard and the Customs Service 
have field-tested a product similar to 
Drug-Alert. According to Gross, it is 
the “primary means of drug testing” 
for these agencies, who refer to it as 
“dog in a can”. 

“People who haven’t seen the 
product are shooting from the hip 
about these concerns. Do you think 
my client would put out a product like 
this without thorough testing? We’ve 
gone through focus groups, legal and 
scientific testing, you name it, we’ve 
had it,” Gross said. 





Atex 


(Continued from page 33) 





adhering to the original installation 
schedule. 

Eighteen months ago, Kodak 
restructured EPPS, with an unspeci- 
fied number of layoffs affecting Atex, 
citing the trend toward supplying soft- 
ware only. Separately, the subsidi- 
ary’s Eikonix imaging systems unit 
was also eliminated, although its 
imaging devices are still available 
through Kodak. 


New weekly 


Coventry Broadcaster Inc. 
announced that it will launch the 
Weekender in October, a weekly 
tabloid that will circulate in 15 eastern 
Connecticut towns. 








giving the bad guys hell one way or 
another. But I know I'll always feel an 
ache when I see movies like Deadline, 
USA with its high-flown sentiments 
and that great scene where Humphrey 
Bogart, awakened from sleep, 
answers a Call to his bedside tele- 
phone by saying, “City Desk.” 

As they say, it’s a great business if 
you don’t weaken. 





Legal 
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request to nullify the order. 

The negatives are sought by Ford 
Motor Co. and John Barton, whose 
62-year-old wife was killed in 1985 
when her car collided with a truck 
near Santa Fe. Barton sued the auto- 
maker, alleging a defect in the car 
caused the head-on crash. 

Ford issued a subpoena for the 
photographs and negatives in July. 
The company said they are essential 
in determining the liability issues in 
the case. 

State District Judge Art Encinias 
ruled Sept. 4 that the Journal’s consti- 
tutional privilege to protect its news 
gathering did not outweigh the need 
for the pictures. He ordered the nega- 
tives turned over within 10 days. 

The Journal argued it had First 
Amendment privilege to withhold the 
unpublished photographs and protect 
its right to freely gather news. 

Jim Dines, a lawyer for the Journal, 
told the justices in a hearing Sept. 12 
that the issue was “a very important 
constitutional matter that involves 
the freedom of the press.” 

Dines said he had reviewed 10 court 
cases from various states on similar 
issues and that in seven of them 
photographs were found to be “‘quaii- 
fiedly privileged” and were not 
required to be turned over. 

He also argued that the 46 negatives 
were not necessary to determine the 
precise location of the scene of the 
Nov. 12, 1985, accident because that 
information was available elsewhere. 

Charles Peifer, an attorney for 
Ford, which teamed with Barton to 
obtain the photos, said the litigants 
wanted to determine the position of 
the vehicles relative to one another 
and whether debris at the site had 
come off the vehicles before the acci- 
dent or as a result of impact. 

That information cannot be 
obtained from the picture the Journal 
published. — AP 





this misuse of the public trust. 

@ The restrictive “colegio” law in 
democratic Costa Rica caused 
another violation of press freedom 
when a visiting New York Times cor- 
respondent was intercepted at an 
international press conference in San 
José because he had not registered 
with the colegio. 





Recycling 


(Continued from page 31) 





years. Many have since announced 
such projects (E&P, July 14, Sept. 8). 

As for “the needless loss of mil- 
lions of acres of forest lands,” the 
New York-based Newsprint Informa- 
tion Committee reports that the U.S. 
forest products industry annually 
plants two billion seedlings, with a 
resulting forest growth rate that 
exceeds by 20% all losses from 
harvesting, fire, insect damage and 
disease. 

While Canada expects to cut about 
700 million trees this year, it also 
expects to see a billion new trees from 
seeding and planted seedlings. 


Beyond the forestry figures, 
demand for recycled fiber is expected 
to increase at twice the rate for virgin 
fiber, and the source of the latter is 
being improved through development 
of bigger and stronger stock that 
grows faster, according to the News- 
print Information Committee. 


At the same time, kenaf is fast 
moving from successful testing to 
production, as the Kenaf Paper Co. 
puts up its Raymondville, Texas, mill. 
The fast-growing plant provides a 
more easily renewable source of 
strong, non-yellowing fiber and could 
eventually replace a small but signifi- 
cant portion of pulp derived from 
forests. (In July, Pulp & Paper citeda 
local news report that Newsprint 
South Inc., in Grenada, Miss., may 
blend kenaf with its own wood pulp.) 


In the same way, bagasse may also 
relieve some pressure to cut and 
replant North American forests. The 
crushed residue from sugarcane mills 
may in turn provide furnish for paper 
mills in parts of the world where paper 
is scarce and obtainable only by 
import or the logging of fast-disap- 
pearing rain forests. An international 
seminar on the technical prospects for 
bagasse papermaking is scheduled to 
convene in Havana, Cuba, Oct. 2. 
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®@ International Newspaper Carrier Day 
Saturday, October 13 





You can honor carriers in many ways... 








Don't pass up a great chance to recognize and show your 
appreciation for the important job done by our newspaper carriers. 


Take time this year to thank your carriers for 


“Finishing the Job the Newsroom Starts” 


INTERNATIONAL CIRCULATION MANAGERS ASSOCIATION 








Classified Advertising 


BENEFiT FROM OUR VAST 
NEWSPAPER AUDIENCE 





FEATURES AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 





AUTOMOTIVE 


MOVIE REVIEWS 





UNDER THE HOOD, an established 
weekly column. Automotive questions 
and answers with a good dose of humor. 
Examples on request. 9828 W. Belfair 
Val. Rd., Bremerton, WA 98312 (206) 
478-7350. 


FEATURES AVAILABLE 


FREE CAMERA READY FEATURES 
FROM PR HOME ECONOMISTS 


Readers love these helpful fillers on 
food, health, homemaking, car care and 
safety, tax tips and more from the PR 
departments of trade associations, 
companies and government. Available 
as repro proofs or diskettes. 








Always free, edit as you wish to build 
readership, create business for advertis- 
ers, Save your time so instead of writing 
fillers, you can spend maximum time on 
local stories. 


Let us send you samples of our work so 
you can decide for yourself whether 
these are top quality fillers. 


Phone Chris Godfrey at Featurettes 
North American Precis Syndicate, Inc., 
1-(800)-222-5551. 





HUMOR 
le A NUTSHELL. Give your readers a 





—_ laugh and keep them coming back 
more. Award-winning, 700 word 
weekly column has fans coast to coast. 
Free samples. Barbara Naness, 119 
Washington Ave., Staten Island, NY 
10314, (718) 698-6979. 


New Comic Strip designed especially 
for weekly papers. Colby’s Corner. Now 
available. Call The Dick Smith Studio at 
1-(800) 852-6642 about introductory 
offer and free samples. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Editors: Take advantage of free 
Editorial/Op-Ed page critiques prepared 
by colleagues in the National Confer- 
ence of Editorial Writers. Contact: 
NCEW, 6223 Executive Bivd., Rockvil- 
le, MD 20852. (301) 984-2015. 








MINI REVIEWS (Cartoon illustrated). 
Great for weekend section or entertain- 
— pages. Camera ready. Star photos. 

Our 15th year. Cineman Syndicate, 7 
Charles Court, Middletown, NY 10940; 
(914) 692-4572. 





MUSIC TRIVIA 


The ONLY objective question/answer 
daily or weekly column focusing on the 
growing area of computers, office auto- 
mation and high technology. Already 
appears both domestically and rit 
tionally. K. Komando, PO Box 

Phoenix, AZ 85064, (602) Oo5. 3110. 








PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


ADD A TOUCH of eloquence and wit to 
your op-ed page. Weekly, 750-word 
column on public affairs from a truly 
unique perspective. Marc Desmond, 
419 16th St., Brooklyn, NY 11215; 
phone (718) 788-8350. 








PUZZLES 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISALS 
Comprehensive analysis of business 
value meeting IRS guidelines for 
estates, tax planning, loans, partner- 
ships, divorce, minority shares, LBOs. 
Reasonable fees. 

C. PETER JORGENSEN 
Media Consultants & Associates 
4 Water St., Arlington, MA 02174 
(617) 643-1863 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 








“Ist in RESULTS” 
JIM WEBSTER & ASSOCIATES 
becca ae sales & acquisitions 
11325 E. Pegasus, Suite E 150 
Dallas, 
(214) 340-2266 


exas 75238 
(214) 669-1469 





Above Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD S. GOULD & COMPANY 
2111 Thomas Drive 
Panama City, FL 32407 
(904) 234-1117 


BARRY FRENCH, Ashlawn Road, 
Assonet, MA 02702. (508) 644-5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 








FREE SYNDICATED PUZZLES 
- Your Paper Earns $$$$ - 
SCRAMBL-GRAM INC. 
1772 State Road 
Cuyahoga Falls, OH 44223 
(216) 923-2397 
Our 20th Year 


PUZZLE FEATURES SYNDICATE 
Daily and Sunday Crossword Puzzles 

24515 California Ave. #12, Hemet, 

CA 92343 Phone (714) 926-4843. 








SENIOR HEALTH 


“Senior Clinic.” AMERICA’S ONLY 
doctor written column on Senior Health. 
“Excellent reader response” Rochester 
(NY) Democrat & Chronicle. Now in 8th 
year. Weekly, 600 words. Ron 
rates-- Frank Macinnis, M.D., HFM 
Literary Enterprises, PO Box 307. 
EDMONTON, Alberta, Canada T5J 2J7. 
(403) 472-5555. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BILL MATTHEW COMPANY conducts 
professional, confidential negotiations 
for sale and purchase of highest quality 
daily and weekly newspapers in the 
country. Before you consider sale or 
purchase of a property, you should call 
(813) 733-8053 daytime; 
(813) 446-0871 nights: 
or write Box 3364, Clearwater Beach, 
FL 34630. No obligation of course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over 600 Newspaper Sales 
ROBERT N. BOLITHO 
(816) 932-5310 
JAMES C. STERLING 
(816) 932-5345 
4500 Main, Suite 900 
Kansas City, MO 64111 








BRUCE WRIGHT, Media Consultant 
Newspaper Sales - Consulting 
8937 Laguna Place Way 
Elk Grove, CA 95758 (916)684- 3987 


Buyers or sellers. Cail Dick Briggs. 
(803) 457-3846. No obligation. 
Sales @ ——_ © Consultin 

RICHARD BRIGGS & ASSOCIATES 
Box 579, Landrum, SC 29356 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertising, exclusive Gealership. Net 

$40 - 50K yearly. No inventory, mini- 

mum overhead. We train and consult. 
]- (800) 330-0808. 





Knowledge with out action’ 
is like gold resting in the 
darkness of the mine. 
Anonymous 


FELLOWSHIPS 
CONGRESSIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 
JOURNALISTS 





(2-10 years full-time professional 
experience). Application deadline for 
1991-92 class is December 1, 1990. 
Write American Political Science Asso- 
ciation, 1527 New Hamoshire Ave., 
NW, Washington, DC 20036. 
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NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 





COMPREHENSIVE APPRAISALS 
rendered in confidence with care for 
accuracy and detail. Established 
reasonable prices. James W. Hali, Jr., 

Jim Hall Media Services 
PO Box 1088, Troy, AL 36081 
(205) 566-7198 
FAX (205) 566-0170 





NEWSPAPER APPRAISALS for estate; 
planning, tax, partnership, loan, depre- 
ciation, insurance, corporate and 
personal worth. Sensible fees. 
Brochure. Bolitho-Sterling Newspaper 
Service, Robert N. Bolitho, (816) 
932-5310, or James C. Sterling, (816) 
932-5345, 4500 Main, Suite 900, 
Kansas City, MO 64111. 








C. BERKY & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Consultants @ Appraisals @ Brokers 
(407) 368-4352 
900 N. Federal Hwy. - Suite 160 
Boca Raton, FL 33432 


C. PETER JORGENSEN 
Media Consultants & Associates 
Representing newspapers in New 
England and the Northeast. Brokers, 
Appraisers, Consultants. Call for 
brochure. (617) 643- ie 4 Water 
St., Arlington, MA 0217 


FREE NEWSPAPER e@ SHOPPER 
Brokerage - Appraisal 
John T. Cribb (406) 266-4223 
CRIBB MEDIA SERVICE 
Box 1220, Townsend, MT 59644 
Quality of life is why we live 
in a small Montana town. 
We lead the nation 
in free paper sales. 











NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


Fournier Media Service Inc. 
AppraisaleBrokerage@Consulting 
John L. Fournier Jr. 

PO Box 5789, Bend, OR 97708 
Office (509) 786-4470 


JAMES MARTIN & ASSOCIATES 
Phone (614) 889-9747 
FAX (614) 889-2659 


JAMES W. HALL, JR. 
Newspaper 
Sales, yep Consultations 
Jim Hall Media Services 
410 Elm St. 


FAX (205) 566-0170 


KARL WRAY, Newspaper Broker 
2420 South Ola Vista 
San Clemente, CA 92672 
(714) 492-5241 


MEDIAAMERICA BROKERS 
Straight talk. Hard work. Results. 
Lenox Towers, Suite 1000 
3390 Peachtree Rd. NE 
Atlanta, GA 30326 
(404) 364-6554 
FAX (404) 233-2318, 

TWX 9102402390 
Lon W. Williams 


MEL HODELL, Newspaper Broker, 
PO Box 2277, Montclair, CA 91763 
(714) 626-6440 


Michael D. Lindsey 
Media Consultants, Inc. 
650 


0x 

Saratoga, WY 82331 (307) _ 8177 
R 3465 S. Oleander D 

Chandler, AZ 85248 (602) g99- 3698 


PHILLIPS MEDIA SERVICES 
Newspaper Brokers—Consultants 
215 jp oseragy Dr., _ 101 


Destin, FL 32541 
RUPERT PHILLIPS (904) 837-4040 


R.C. CRISLER & CO., INC. 

38 years in communications sales 
Confidential and professional service. 
Brokerage @ Consultation @ Appraisal 

Debt & Equity Placement 
GLORIA BUSHELMAN 
600 Vine Street, Suite 2710 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
(513) 381-7775 


RICKENBACHER MEDIA SERVICE 
Many years solid experience selling 
daily, weekly newspapers, and speciali- 
ty publications in the southwest. Rick- 
enbacher Co., PO Box 792001, Dallas, 
TX 75379. (214) 380-9578. 


Whitesmith Publication Services 
Rod Whitesmith, (206) 892-7196 
Box 4487, Vancouver, WA 98662 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


$3.4 million total gross. (1.7 million 
newspaper, 1.7 million printing), mid- 
west week! oo. _ 000 cash 
flow. Price $4,950,0 

Webster & Associates 214) 340-2266. 






































Co-investor wanted. I've got a 2+ year 
old STD Weekly with 85,000 citywide 
circulation weekly in hottest growth 
market in California Disney plans park. 
Redevelopment raging. Co-investor 
wanted to buy/merge established tab 
that dominates an important retail/ 
residential neighborhood. R.W 
Hodges, Publisher, PO Box 13109; 
Long Beach, CA 90803. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


INDUSTRY SERVICES 





NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


CIRCULATION SERVICES 





A Nebraska county seat weekly. 
$500,000 gross 3 unit newsking press. 
3,700 weekly. $700,000 includes 
building. 

Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 





EASTERN IOWA - growing weekly in 

rowth area, $80,000 net on 
$171,350 gross, $250.000. John van 
der Linden, Box 275, Spirit Lake, lowa 
51360. Ph. (712) 336-2805. 


ESTABLISHED GROWING SHOPPER 
ready to become weekly newspaper 
focated in California’s dynamic central 
coast. Annual volume = $950K, price 


= $975K. 
PROFITABLE MOM & POP weekly in 
beautiful rural community. $130,000 
buys newspaper and building. 
N.W. SUBURBAN WEEKLY in hot retail 
market now grossing $425,000 and 
wowing. selling below gross. 
AUGER MEDIA SERVICE 
PO Box 643 

Raymond, WA 98577 

(206) 942-2661 


Florida Publisher needs $, will consider 
all cash offers for small east coast 
weekly, $350,000 gross. Box 4923, 
Editor & Publisher. 


LARGE WEEKLY NEWSPAPER group in 

hot Florida market. Will gross over three 

million dollars this year. Growing an 

average of over ten percent each month 

for last twelve months. Privately owned. 
FAX (407) 292-4850. 


Mid-west award-winning metro weekly 
with strong readership. $900,000 
ross. Priced right. 

ox 4922, Editor & Publisher. 


MOVE TO TEXAS. Send for list of 
publisher financed newspapers. Bill 
Berger, ATN Inc., 1801 Exposition, 
Austin, TX 78703. (512) 476-3950. 




















Mom and Pop 
Newspapers 


ALASKA -- Weekly with $100,000 
gross. Terms. 


COLORADO -- Weekly with $150,000 
gross. Terms. 


NEW MEXICO -- Weekly, $140,000 
gross. Terms. 


NEW MEXICO -- Weekly, $100,000 
gross. Terms. 


$30,000 down will get you started in 
one of the above papers. 


Michael D. Lindsey 
Media Consultants, Inc. 
PO Box 650 
Saratoga, WY 82331 
(307) 326-8177 


NEW YORK weekly in 4-season vacation 
area. 6,800 paid with over $700,000 
paw covers entire county and more. 

ood opportunity for experienced 
newspaperman. 

C. PETER JORGENSEN 
Media Consultants & Associates 
4 Water St., Arlington, MA 02174 
(617) 643-1863 





San Diego California weekly, estab- 
lished 8 years. City and county legal 
and dispiay advertising. $85,000 full 
price. Owner will finance/participate 
with $25,000 down. Buy now and 
spend this winter in the sunshine. 
(619) 747-8912. 1523-208 East 
Valley Parkway, Escondido, CA 92027. 


SOUTHERN Cal. weekly established in 
1982 in fast-growing city near San 
Diego. City and county legal and display 
contracts. Owners will finance/ 
participate with $25,000 down. 
$85,000 full price. Submit all offers to 
Bill Leslie, c/o News Reporter, 1523 - 
208 East Valley Parkway, Escondido, 
CA 92027, or call (619) 747-8911. 


Weekly newspaper with shopper near 
Eugene, Oregon. Computerized. 
$50,000. PO Box 7714, Eugene, OR 
97401. 


NEWSPAPERS WANTED 











LEVIS NATIONAL, INC. 
“WE DELIVER MORE 
HOMES TO YOUR NEWSPAPER” 

For over two decades, LEVIS NATION- 
AL, INC. has served more newspapers 
than any other circulation telemarketing 
firm in the country. Backed by technol- 
ogy’s latest computer-assisted market- 
ing systems, LEVIS stands ready tn help 
your newspaper reach its circulation 


Call (201) 263-1500 
P.1.A. Programs 
100% Employee 





Professionally trained 
and proven sales crew 
management staff 


Available in Zones 3-5. 


Sunset Crews, Inc. 
Bill Kary 1-800-877-7176 





Considering selling your newspaper and 
have a circulation of over 4,000? Write 
Box 3755, Editor & Publisher. We are a 
small community newspaper group that 
believes in local autonomy. 


PERSONALS 


BOB SHEREFKIN of Michigan 
Call BUK of Ohio 
(216) 243-2940 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


PUBLISHER & DESIGN AGENCY 
Two specialty publications. Desktop 
and digital type setting capability with 
art department. In Santa Cruz, CA. 
$250K. (408) 462-4602. 


SUNBELT business publication. Highly 
respected award winner. Gross 
$1,000,000 
James Martin & Associates 
(614) 889-9747. 


INDUSTRY 
SERVICES 




















RETENTION! 
RETENTION! 
RETENTION! 
THE PHONE ROOM INC. 
“Gold Starts” 
1 (800) 836-8140 


VER-A-FAST CORPORATION 


1-800-327-8463 


“VESE’ 
Regardless of the size of your newspap- 
er, we can supply you with a steady flow 
of new start orders at the pace YOU 
want! Try us for a week and see! All 
zones! 
ASK US, AND ce 


“ES! WE CAN!” 
(216) 434-4466 
PRO STARTS 











Invest in Your Future. 
Subscribe to E&P Today! 
Call (212) 675-4380 





COLOR SEPARATIONS 








ADVERTISING CONSULTANTS 


Advertising Consultant 
& Ad Staff Trainer - Affordable! 
For brochure, call (201) 889-1752 


CIRCULATION SERVICES 


Acclaimed Automated Affordable 
CIRCULATION DEVELOPMENT INC. 
The Telemarketing Leader. 

For brochure and information 
call 1-(800) 247-2338. 


A Circulation Specialist 
Helderle & Associates 
Telemarketing - Crews - Store Sales 


1-(800) 662-7397 
F.J. Helderle - President 


CIRCULATION III 
Now Selling Coast to Coast 
(214) 352-1123 
John Dinan --- John Lyons 

















New York, Suffolk County. Paid circula- 
tion weekly. Established 30 years, solid 
base. eo = Will consider working 
(sales) partne’ 

Mr. Frank (516) 681-1626. 





J. BLENKARN HOLDINGS 
Canada’s foremost authority in 
circulation telemarketing 
is now available in the U.S.A. 
Jeff Blenkarn (514) 227-6478. 





Northern California, San Francisco Bay 
area. Two weeklies. TMC. Excellent 
base and potential. Box 4890, Editor & 
Publisher. 





near Portland. Scenic 
down. If you’re working 


Oregon ee 
area. $50,00 
hard already, why not own your own and 
build some equity. Joe Davis (503) 
873-7342. 





KEVIN S. PAPPERT 
(313) 673-9533 





Need a divorce? Yes, you do - postal 
rates are increasing again! Convert from 
mail delivery to carrier home delivery 
today. Van Dozier (205) 821-8373. 

15 years experience in newspaper 
promotion and distribution. 

Available Zones 3 and 4. 
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Get 
1 FREE 
when you 
buy 2 at the 
popular low price of 
$68 for a 4 col.x 12” 
color separation during 
the month of September. 


COLOR 


SEPARATIONS 
SALE SALE SALE 
4-PRESS-ENTERPRISE 
COLOR GRAPHICS 
Bloomsburg, PA 
717-784-2121 
800-228-3483 
Dick Kashner 
Call today. 
Buy two 
Get 1 
FREE. 





INDUSTRY SERVICES 





CONSULTANTS 


All size p Tete We have saved news- 
papers $25,000 - $150,000 in their 
circulation departments and increased 
circulation at the same time. Our fee is 
competitive... = for a brochure. 
(708) 369-1175 
THE VGN ENTRESS GROUP 
(11 Experienced Circulation 
Professionals) 








NEWSPRINT CONSULTANTS 
MIDWEST 
NEWSPAPER CONSULTANTS INC. 


Specializing in revenue producin 
consultation and training, with over 38 
years experience, for smali dailies and 
non-dailies. Available by the day, week, 
or month. 


Moody C. Hamrick 
(501) 982-5682 





PRESSROOM SERVICES 


DO. YOU NEED EXPERT ADVICE ON 
YOUR ELECTRICAL DRIVE SYSTEM? 
Masthead can help. Masthead also 
provides dampening systems, parallel 
drives, horsepower upgrades ana 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD INTERNATIONAL 
1(800) 545-6908 1(505) 842-1357 
24-Hour Line PO Box 1952 
Albuquerque, NM 87103 


EQUIPMENT 
SUPPLIES 


CAMERA & DARKROOM 


SQUeeze Lenses. 
Process camera-lens specialists. 
Optimize, align, focus, calibrate. 
H. Carlbom CKOptical 213/372-0372. 


COMPUTER SOFTWARE 


DISPLAY/390 - Ad scheduling, account 
and contract management, sales 
analysis, billing and accounts receiv- 
able - all in one software package. IBM 
and Macintosh. Nancy Jacobsen (415) 
488-9279. 




















MAILROOM 


Adjustoveyor Truck Loader Stewart- 

Glapat Model 920D. Units adjust to 

reer heights. Full Extension 
1985 Vintage. EXCELLENT 

CONDITION. 

Fax: (502) 635-2641. 

Phone: (502) 635-2603. 


1-(315) 336-3100 is the number to 
call for spare parts for your Nolan and 
Cutler-Hammer mailroom equipment. 
NOLAN PRODUCTS, Rome, NY (315) 
336-3100, FAX (315) 336-3177. 


GOOD RECONDITIONED Cheshire and 
Kirk-Rudy labeling machines with 
single and multiwide label heads and 
quarter folders. Call Scott or Jim at 
(800) 527-1668 or (214) 869-2844. 


SLS1000 


®@ 8 into 2 configuration 

© Center opening device 

@ Product monitoring 
system 

© Two years old 














Call Roger Miller 
(513) 278-2651 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





MAILROOM 


PRESSES 


PRESSES 


PRESSES 





MAILROOM ¢ 

We have all types of belt and wire 
stream conveyors 

Spare paris for stream conveyors 

D.C. & A.C. drive conversions 

Roller top conveyors, all sizes 

Belt conveyors, all sizes 

Bottom wrappers & pacers 

257 Sta-Hi stackers 

Baldwin Count-O-Veyors -104, 105, 
106, 108 

Signode i machines 

Conveyor wire 

Wire pliers 

Mueller-Martini inserter, 227 3 into 1 

Mueller-Martini labeling machine & 1/4 
folder 


Northeast Industries, 
(213) 256-4791 FAX (213) 256-7607 


NEWSPRINT FOR SALE 


28-30 LB NEWSPRINT ROLLS all sizes 
BEHRENS International 
485 E. 17th St., Suite 400 
Costa Mesa, CA 92627-3265 
Telephone: (714) 646-5565 


NEWSPRINT 
Roto News-HiBrites-SCA&B-LWC 
One Source-All Grades 
FIBREWEB INTERNATIONAL LTD. 
Contact: Bill Anderson 
Ph 203-866-6290:Fax 203-855-0255 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


8” and 12” imaging CRT Tubes, factory 
refurbished, for your LINOTRON 202, 
$3,900 with exchange; Used 12” 
imaging CRT’s for your 8600 photo- 
typesetter, $3,500. On all CRT tubes, 
18 month pro-rata warranty is included. 
BOB WEBER, INC. 

(216) 831-0480 

FAX (800) 837-8973. 


Mycro-Tek Ad Touch display ad <p 
machine, operational, $2,0 
Compuscan Alpha OCR scanner nek 
Mycro-Tek hookup, operational, best 
offer. (405) 341-2121, ask for Ed. 


PRESSES 


4 unit NewsKing plus pre-press equip- 
ment. Small equity and payoff bank- 
note. Jim (912) 244-4471. 


5/u Urbanite U721, 1/2 fldr, running 2 
days p/wk. Excellent condition. Still in 
production. 

Goss rebuilt 3/c unit 22.80 cutoff 
One Urbanite mono unit, rebuilt. 
$95,000 

One Urbanite folder recently rebuilt 
$85,000 

Goss Suburban 1500 Series 

Goss 427 & 40” rollstands 

Spare Goss Urbanite cylnider plate & 


blanket 22,98 
IPEC INC. 97 Marquardt Dr., 
60090 


Wheeling, IL ; 
{708)459-9700 Fax 708-459-9707. 





























Available immediately, 1982 4-unit 
Goss Community w/SC folder, used only 
in weekly operation, excellent condi- 
tion, Bob, (318) 322-3161. 





- CARY Autopasters 
- ENKEL/AMAL Splicers 
- HARRIS M1000 tne 
- METRO 2:1 folder #319: 
- aa U1054 Fy $U1709 
folders 
- 150 HP Motor & Controller 


“Please let us know if you are selling 
your SSC Community or Urbanite 
press.” 


STAR INTERNATIONAL CORP. 
TEL: (414) 377-9422 
FAX: (414) 377-3655 





DON'T SELL YOUR PRESS 
Until You Contact 
Newman International Press Sales 


“Professional Marketing Worldwide 
of Newspaper & Commercial Web 
Presses and Large Sheetfed Presses” 


Telephone (913) 362-8888 
Fax 9133629406 Telex 804294 


DOUBLE-WIDTH EQUIPMENT 
One 7-unit Harris N-1600, excellent 
condition. 
One 8-unit Goss Mark II, 22 3/4” with 4 
color humps, 1 single 3:2 Imperial 
ag vd and new SCR motor and drive 


n 1986. 

4 M. A.N. 1983-84 160-page double 
3:2 folders. 

2 Double 3:2 Goss Imperial folders with 
upper formers/angle bars. 
INLAND NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 

CORPORATION 
(913) 492-9050 fax (913) 492-6217 








GOSS 
1-Unit Community, 1969 oil, 
available now 
2-Unit Community, 1967 oil, 
available now 
Add-on SSC Community unit 1978 
7-Unit “1000” series Urbanite w/upper 
former 
7-Unit “700” series Urbanite w/upper 
former-available now 
3-Unit 500 Series Urbanite 
HARRIS/COTTRELL 
7-Unit double-width Harris N-1600, 
excellent condition 
4-Unit Harris V15D - 1984 vintage, 
excellent mech. cond. 
6-Unit Harris/Cottrell V22 wJF1 
4-Unit Harris V-15A 1974 JF7 
4-Unit Harris V-15A 1973 with JF7 
JF7 folders and add-on units 
K 


wkly. 


ING 
8-Unit/2-folder News King, w/KJ8As, 
1984 


4-Unit News King, available now 
Add-on units, folders and upper formers 


ISC. 
5-Unit Web Leader, 1982 vintage-avail. 
now 
Count-O-Veyors, inserters, ribbon deck, 
press drives, ink pumps, gluers and 
more. 

ARE YOU CONSIDERING 
SELLING YOUR PRESS? 
CALL THE LEADER FOR CASH! 
INLAND NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


Lenexa, Kansas 
(913) 492-9050 fax (913) 492-6217 





GOSS COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 
Units-Folders-Parts 
GUARANTEED 


Press-Components 
Complete Presses 


Offset Web Sales, Inc. 
73 N. Sunset Dr. 
Camano Island, WA 98292 
1-(800) 343-0097 
FAX (206) 387-9090 


Harris V22 7/u Web Press with JF1 
folder/50 HP drive and Countoveyor, 
can be seen running in Texas, 
$135,000 negotiable. Call John 
Newman (913) 362-8888. 


HOE COLORMATIC PRESS. 
8 units. Four color humps. Combination 
folder 3-2 - 2-1. 22 3/4” C.O. or can be 
converted to 22”. 7 45" RTP's. 

GOSS Mark II 

8 units. 1 color deck. Two color humps. 
8 40” or 42” RTP’s. Double imperial 
3-2 folder. 22 3/4” C.O. or can be 
converted to 22”. 

Northeast Industries, Inc. 
(213) 256-4791 FAX (213) 256-7607 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISERS: If you don’t see a catergory that 
fits your needs, please call us at (212) 675-4380. 


a 





NEWSPAPER PRESS 


REF: N114 - Harris V-15A, 5 units, 
JF-7 Folder 

REF: N115 - Harris V-15A, 8 units, 
Double Ender 

REF: py Harris V-25, 8 units, 
JF- PA 

REF: NIL S ‘ania V-25, 9 units, 2 
JF-25 folders 

REF: N118 - Harris N-845, 4 units RH, 
RBC-2 folder w/upper former 

REF: N119 - V-15A Add on units, 
rebuilt, ductor style 

REF: N120 - V-25 Add on units, 
rebuilt or as is 

REF: N121 - Custom built 300, 3 Knife 

trimmer 

REF: N122 - Fairchild (NewsKing) 2 
units, 1 folder 

REF: N123 - Color King, 7 units, 1 
folder 

REF: N124 - Fairchild (Color King), 
heatset, 5 units. 


These press systems and components 
are owned by EGS Americas, Inc. and 
are available “AS IS” or completely 
rebuilt. 


EGS AMERICAS Inc. 
9801 W. Higgins Rd/ Suite 320 
Rosemont, IL 60018 
Tel: (708) 823-6650 
FAX: (708) 823-5589 


PRESSES 
Goss Urbanite Folder-918. 
Goss Urbanite Units 
Goss Urbanite Rolistands 
Goss Urbanite Drives 
Goss Urbanite 1/4 folders 
Goss Urbanite Balloon formers 
Hoe ace 3-2 folder 23-9/16” 





Hoe Balloon Formers 

Goss Balloon Formers 

Guilmout Quarterfolder and Trimmer 

Goss RTP’s 40 and 42 inches 

Goss Mark 1 Half Decks and Hump 

Goss Mark 2 Half Decks and Humps 

Goss Double 2-1 folder 22-3/4” C.0. 

Goss Skip Slitters all C.O. 

Goss Portable Ink Fountains 

Hoe Skip Slitters all C.0. 

Paper roll track and roll dollies 

We stock spare parts for most presses 

We do press rebuilding 

We do machinery moving and erecting 
Northeast Industries, Inc 

(213) 256-4791 FAX (213) 256-7607 


REBUILT GOSS COMMUNITY 


Immediate delivery 4 units, SC folder, 
60 H.P. Drive. Can also sell up to 8 
units, 1 or 2 SC folders. As complete 
presses or as add on components. 
BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
170 Kinnelon Road 
Kinnelon, NJ 07405 
(201) 492-8877 


WEB OFFSET PRESSES 


8-Unit Goss suburban 1000 Series, 

2-SC-Folder 

5-Unit Harris V-25, 

JF-4 Folder Avail. 
seen running 

6-Unit V-15A JF-7 Folder 

4-Unit Goss Suburban 1000 Series SC 
Folder 

4 Units Harris V-25, JF-4 folder, 
1/2, 1/4 D.P. 

1 Harris V-22 unit completely rebuilt 
for sale or exchange 

3 Harris V-25 as add-on units 

4 Harris V-15A units completely rebuilt 
for sale or exchange 

Harris upper former for V series folders. 

Sheeter, Clark-Aiken from a Harris V 
— press, 22-3/4” by 36” double- 
widt 





November, can be 


MIRACLE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
due GREAT HILL oa 
NAUGATUCK, CT 06770 
(203) 723-0928 Fax (203) 723-0394 
(800) 526-7558 


215 Coastline Road 
Sanford, FL 32771 
(407) 321-3505 Fax (407) 330-7556 





Blessed is he who has found 
his work; let him ask no 
other blessedness. 

Thomas Carlyle 








--- PRESS PARTS --- 
Goss Mark II letter press parts. All parts 
available from side frames and cylin- 
ders to bearings and sprockets. Like 
new condition. To be faxed complete 
list call: 
Capital Commodities Inc. 
(704) 521-3374 


Press 22 3/4” 





GOSS 

— Community SC, 4 units, 1972 

— Community, 3 units, 1972 

— Urbanite 900 series 7 units, 1 
folder, R/s 

— Metro, 2 add on units 

— Metro, 2:1 folder 

HARRIS 

— N-845-6 units, RBC-2, 1974 

— N-850-6 units, 1983, RBC-2 

— V-25-8 units, 1980, JF-25 

— V-15D-6 units, 1976, JF-7 folder 

KING 

— ColorKing-5 units, K/-8, 1970 

— NewsKing-6 units, KJ-6, 1976 


BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
(201) 492-8877 FAX (201) 492-9777 


PRESS 
Make your old R.T.P.’s into new 
Tension panel upgraded to 
simplified system 
Paster panel upgraded to Goss digital 





Northeast Industries, Inc. 
(213) 256-4791 FAX (213) 256-7607 





HELP 
WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


GENERAL MANAGER for 75-year old 
collegiate daily. Independent, non- 
profit corporation with own building on 
edge of Florida State University 
campus. Bachelor’s degree required. 
Master’s preferred. Strong skills in 
management and sales, ideally on 
college or commercial daily. Responsi- 
ble for profit and loss. No editorial 
duties, but must share commitment to 
independence of news division. 
Compensation package negotiable. 
Resume and salary history to Board of 
Directors, Florida Flambeau, PO Box 
20287, Tallahassee, FL 32316 


MEDICAL SCIENCES WRITER: 
Washington University seeks additional 
writer for an aggressive program to 
support the School of Medicine through 
national news media placement in 
medical, health and science publica- 
tions for lay audiences, national news- 
papers and magazines, wire and feature 
services, television, radio. Idea! candi- 
date is strong news writer with story 
marketing and PR skills. Writer’s 
“beat” is medical research and related 
issues. Qualifications: College or 
university degree, preferably graduate, 
in journalism, communications or one 
of the sciences; five years experience in 
the news media or public relations 
fields. Send resume and writing 
samples before Oct. 31, 1990, to 
Debra Bernardo, Director of Medical 
Communications, Washington Ave., St. 
Louis, MO 63110. Washington Univer- 
sity is an Equal Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action Employer. 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 





PUBLIC RELATIONS FACULTY 
MEMBER: Teach and develop courses 
in public relations/advertising sequence 
of mass communications department. 
M.A. degree and appropriate teaching 
and professional experience required. 


JOURNALISM FACULTY MEMBER: 
Teach and develop courses in journal- 
ism sequence of mass communications 
department. Courses include newswrit- 
ing, feature writing, and editing. Ph.D. 
preferred; M.A. with appropriate teach- 
ing and professional experience 
required. 


Rank and current salary range (for both 
positions): Instructor-Associate Profes- 
sor; $21,004 - $41,589. Preference 
will be given to candidates with a 
demonstrated ability to relate to a 
diverse student population. To apply 
send current vita, a list of courses 
taught, transcripts, and three letters of 
reference to: Chair, Journalism Search 
and Screen Committee or Chair, PR 
Search Bloomsburg University, Blooms- 
burg, PA 17815. Persons of color, 
women, and all other protected class 
persons are encouraged to apply. Dead- 
line: November 1, 1990 or until a satis- 
factory candidate is found. 











DIRECTOR, JOURNALISM 
PROGRAM 


University of Miami 
School of Communica- 
tion invites nominations 
and applications for the 
position of Director of 
its Journalism program. 
RESPONSIBILITIES: 
teach graduate and un- 
dergraduate courses; 
direct academic 
programs in journalism; 
ongoing scholarly and/or 
professional work in 
journalism; community 
outreach. QUALIFICA- 
TIONS: Academic 
and/or professional 
record warranting ap- 
pointment at the as- 
sociate or full professor 
level. Demonstrated 
leadership ability. 
SEND application letter 
and vita to: Dr. John 
Masterson, Chair, 
Search Committee, 
School of Communica- 
tion, Box 248127, Univer- 
sity of Miami, Coral 
Gables, FL 33124. 
Review of applications 
will begin immediately 
and continue until posi- 
tion is filled. An Affirm- 
ative Action/Equal 
Opportunity Employer. 


The University of Georgia invites appli- 
cations for a vacancy in the Department 
of Journalism. The individual will teach 
reporting, editing and academic 
courses in an accredited journalism 
program, participate in the graduate 
program, take part in service activities 
and conduct research. 
Qualifications: Earned doctorate 
preferred; substantial journalism exper- 
lence, evidence of good teaching and 
potential to conduct research and 
service activities. Rank: assistant or 
associate professor. Salary: competi- 
tive. Application deadline: Nov. 15, 
1990. Date of appointment: September 
1991. The University is an affirmative 
action, equal opportunity employer, and 
encourages applications from women 
and minorities. To apply, submit a letter 
of application, vita, and names, addres- 
ses and telephone numbers of four 
references to: Dr. Wallace B. Eberhard, 
chair, search committee, College of 
Journalism and Mass Communication, 
University of Georgia, Athens, GA 
30602. Phone (404) 542-5033. 





ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSOCIATE PUBLISHER. Hottest 
growth city in California Disney plans 
park. Redevelopment raging. 85,000 
copy STD weekly, city’s largest circula- 
tion. Career opportunity with equity 
bonus. Hands-on leadership and team- 
building required. R. W. Hodges, 
Publisher, PO Box 13109, Long Beach, 
CA 90803. 








Assistant to Chairman/CEO 
Senior position with substantial nation- 
al diversified communications company 
to assist Chairman/CEO with public 
relations, drafting speeches and corres- 
pondence, arranging for corporate 
, meetings and events, and supervising 
l information flow in CEO's office. 


‘Excellent communications skills, writ- 
ing ability, and familiarity with news- 
| paper publishing and radio/television 
‘broadcasting required. 


|Send confidential resume and salary 
jhistory to Box 4891, Editor & 
‘Publisher. 





PUBLISHER 


Looking for aggressive marketing 
minded publisher with proven leader- 
ship ability to lead a staff of over 30 
employees. We offer excellent salary, 
benefits and bonus. Tremendous 


growth potential for candidate who is 


skilled in producing, sales and profits. 
Must be active in local community and 
project a positive image. Third buy in 


Zone 1. 
Write Box 4912, Editor & Publisher. 





PUBLISHER/GM 


Dynamic leader who can inspire others 
to achieve, with a proven track record in 
all phases of publishing is being sought 
to run one of our Northeast Buy and Sell 
All Advertising Periodicals. 


Candidates must be: budget and 
revenue driven, goal setters, innovative, 
daring, demonstrating hands-on 
involvement with strong people skills. 


Our proactive Corporate management 
team seeks a visionary to drive our solid 
= company to unprecedented 
evels. 


Please send a cover letter stating 
achievements and expectations with 
your resume in strict confidence to: 
Link House Publications, Inc., ATTN: 
President, 15400 Knoll Trail, Suite 





450, Dallas, TX 75248. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
ZONE 1 


Don’t apply unless you are willing to be 
the hardest working member of our 
advertising team. You must be as 
comfortable and skilled at handling 
major retail accounts as you are at train- 
ing and motivating a veteran sales staff 
of 14. Prior experience is necessary 
while competitive market experience is 
a big plus. We offer an award-winning 
product (40,000+ circulation), a 
beautiful New England location, 
competitive salary, excellent benefits, 
and great advancement opportunities 
with a nationwide group of community 
newspapers (promotion created this 
opening). Send a cover letter, resume 
and salary history to Box 4909, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Advertising Director for 7,400 circula- 
tion daily owned by small group. Lots of 
opportunity for right person, Resume to 
Ann Kennett, Parsons Sun, PO Box 836, 
Parsons, KS 67357. 





ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


Challenging, competitive Florida mark- 
et. Minimum three years experience as 
ad director, classified or retail manager 
required. Successful candidate will 
have a current record of accomplish- 
ments; demonstrated leadership, moti- 
vation and training skills; and a tena- 
cious desire to achieve goals. 


Reply in confidence to: 


The New York Times Regional 
Newspaper Group 
Advertising Director Search 
Box 4919, Editor & Publisher 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
40,000+ daily in central Washington 
State provides a career opportunity for a 
proven leader and successful revenue- 
producer. Experience in commission 
sales environment a plus. Competitive 
compensation and benefit package 
including 401(k) plan. Send resume, 
accomplishments and salary history to 
Kay Gause, Personnel Director, Yakima 
Herald Republic, PO Box 9668, Yaki- 
ma, WA 98909. EOE. 











AD-MANAGER 
PUBLISHER 


Only ad experience can win this market! 
Best Read Guide is a Franchise Vaca- 
tion Magazine system with ten million 
copies yearly after two years. Our mark- 
et dominates families on vacation in 
researched areas. Break-even can be 
within the first year. Only ADVERTIS- 
ING salesperson will be considered as 
franchisees in selected family vacation 
areas. Send information to: 7676 
Municipal Drive, Orlando, FL 32819, or 
call (407) 363-3600. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


The Log Cabin Democrat, a 10,000-cir- 
culation, award-winning daily newspap- 
er published six days per week, is seek- 
ing an aggressive, highly organized indi- 
vidual to manage five person sales staff. 
Applicant must have strong newspaper 
sales, marketing, and promotional 
background. 





Please send letter, resume, salary 
history and high school and —T 
transcripts to AMP, PO Box 969, 
Conway, Ark. 72032. 





AD SALES. If you’re a proven performer 
with an enthusiasm for sales, joining 
our 85,000 circulation STD weekly in 
the hottest growth city in California 
could be the yon opportunity of 
your career. Tell me about you. R. W. 
Hodges, Publisher, PO Box 13109, 
Long Beach, CA 90803. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MANAGER 
30,000 daily in Zone 8 needs an 
aggressive, innovative classified mana- 
ger seeking the chance to grow. Must be 
an experienced “hands-on” profession- 
al with a lead by example approach. 
Sales and management experience in a 
competitive market are a plus. Excel- 
lent working conditions in a beautiful 
mountain setting. Send resume and 
cover letter to Advertising Director, The 
Daily Herald, PO Box 717, Provo, UT 
84603. 


GROUP SALES MANAGER 


This position will be responsible for 
directing, selling and promoting adver- 
tising sales for the Northern Illinois 
Copley Properties. 





The individual selected will be 
primarily responsible for: 


* Selling to major accounts through- 
out the US. 

* Managing additional salespeople as 
market condition dictate. 

* Working with Northern Illinois 
Copley Newspapers to consoli- 
date group sales. 

* Advising with regards to research, 
presentations and demographic 
information. 


The ideal candidate must be a dedi- 
cated self-starter, capable of top perfor- 
mance with little supervision. He/she 
should have experience in major 
account presentations and understand 
tie concept of a “Group Buy”. 
Overnight/out of state travel is required. 


We offer an excellent salary with 
bonuses and benefits. This position will 
be located in Geneva, Illinois at the 
temporary location for The Northern Illi- 
nois Marketing Office. An office move to 
Plainfield, Illinois is scheduled for 
mid-1992. 


Interested persons should send their 
resume to Steve Bielinski, PO Box 28, 
Geneva, IL 60134 or fax it to (708) 
232-0172, before September 29, 
1990. 





NEBRASKA-ILLINOIS: 
Replace retiring successful account 
executive selling feature sponsors for 
50,000 year old leading company in its 
field. Travel established four state area 
renewing and selling new accounts. 
Self-motivated person can shed hassi!es 
of daily newspaper operation while en- 
joying working with ad departments. 
Write Box 4931, Editor & Publisher. 


Retail Advertising Manager for The 
Daily Commercial, an award-winning 
seven day, New York Times-owned 
daily. This fast growing market is rapid- 
ly expanding...and compensation for ad 
dollars is intense in this lovely, central 
Florida setting. Advertising sales 
management is a must in directing this 
retail staff toward lineage and revenue 
objectives. Great opportunity great 
potential-great rewards for perfor- 
mance. Send resume to Daily Commer- 
cial, Box 490007, Leesburg, FL 
34749-0007. Attn: Ad Director. 


Working partner for established 30 year 
old weekly in Suffolk County, NY. Take 
over sales responsibilities as you earn 
salary plus equity position. 

Mr. Frank (516) 681-1626. 


Send E&P BOX REPLIES 
to: 
Editor & Publisher 
Classified Ad Dept. 
11 West 19th St. 
New York, NY 10011 
(Please clearly indicate the 














box no. you are responding to.) 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





ADVERTISING 


CIRCULATION 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


Heading the retail advertising depart- 
ment of one of the nation’s leading daily 
newspapers is an opportunity that does| 
not present itself very often. This posi- 
tion is responsible for the direction of a 
staff of 30 salespeople and their 
support group. You will be working with 
fine senior and mid-managment teams. 


We are searching for a hands-on profes- 
sional with: 

* Strong people-oriented leadership 
skills. 

Good planning and organizational! 
abilities. 

A proven record of successful 
management on a medium or large 
daily. 

Complete knowledge of newspaper 
advertising and current competitive 
trends. 


The Buffalo News is the highest percen- 
tage penetration daily in the country 
with an excellent news product. If you 
like a four-season Midwest community, 
you'll find the best quality of life in 
Western New York. Superior compensa- 
tion package in a most satisfying work 
environment. Your resume and salary 
history will be treated in strict confi- 
dence. Reply to: Warren Colville, Adver- 
tising Director, The Buffalo News, PO 
Box 100, Buffalo, NY 14240 or phone 
(716) 849-5440. 


It is impossible to make a 
good deal with bad people. 
Zig Ziglar 

ART/GRAPHICS 


ART DIRECTOR 

American Lawyer Media's Bay Area 
daily seeks experienced art director. 
Manage 3-person shop. Set look of 
paper and promotional materials. 
Includes ad work and pasteup. Fast 
pace, benefits. Salary negotiable. 
Write Box A, The Recorder, 625 Polk 
St., 5th Fir., SF, CA 94102. A Time 
Warner affiliate. 











CIRCULATION MANAGER 
Zone 9 and twice-weekly is seeking an 
experienced circulation pro strong on 
promotions. Please send resume and 
salary to Box 4934, Editor & Publisher. 


HOME DELIVERY MANAGER 





For 20,000 daily and Sunday located in 
Southern California. Smog-free cozstal 
city 60 miles north L.A. Must be well 
versed in all aspects of home delivery. 


-To $30K to start, advancement 


opportunities unlimited. Send complete 
resume to Roger Tollefson, Circulation 
Manager, The Press Courier, 300 West 
Ninth St., Oxnard, CA 93030. 


SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 
Midwestern daily of 290,000+ seeks 
an energetic manager to oversee circula- 
tion sales and promotion. Must be goai- 
oriented and have a thorough knowledge 
of proven sales techniques. Please send 
resume and any portfolio you feel might 
be helpful. Box 4925, Editor & Publish- 
er. 








DATA PROCESSING 


COMPUSERVE 

COLLIER JACKSON 
Tampa based software development 
firm needs individuals for newspaper & 
financial applications programming and 
customer support. Minimum 3 years 
COBOL experience. Bachelc: degree 
desirable. VAX, HP or IBM a plus. Non- 
smoking environment. Send resume to 
Collier Jackson Inc., Attn: Personnel 
Manager, 3707 West Cherry St., Tampa 
FL 33607. 








EDITORIAL 
AGRICULTURAL REPORTER 





Respected livestock publication seek- 
ing an individual that is dedicated and 
knowledgeable. Journalism degree 
preferred but not required. Ranching 
background a plus. Must be familiar 
with cattle, sheep and goats. Write Box 
4905, Editor & Publisher. 





NEWS GRAPHICS 


Major news organization in NY¥c 
seeks experienced, graphics 
journalist. Must be self-starter. 
Assignments include spot news, 
features. Requirements include 





strong writing and artistic skills, 
and extensive Macintosh and 
MacDraw II experience. Send 
cover letter and resume in confi- 
dence to: 


Box 4860, Editor & Publisher. 














CIRCULATION 
Circulation Director 





Sought for 20,000 independently 
owned Midwest daily. We need some- 
one experienced in all phases of circuia- 
tion: sales, service, staff motivation and 
management. We offer attractive bene- 
fits, compensation and incentives. 
Send your resume, including salar 
requirements to Box 4894, Editor 
Publisher. 


CREW MANAGER WANTED 

Boy crew specialist needed immediately 
for West Palm Beach, Florida. Must 
have strong experience in recruiting and 
motivating teens. $7-$20 per subscrip- 
tion. Permanent position with national 
copueies. Call Phil Webb, (407) 
837-4166 between 10 a.m. and 12 
noon daily. 
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ASSISTANT CITY EDITOR 


We're looking for an aggressive editor 
who is creative in pursuing the news 
and can moti ‘ate a staff of experienced 
reporters at an award-winning mid-sized 
daily in Central New York. Editing and 
headline writing skills a must. Send a 
resume and samples of your best work 
to Rosemary Robinson, staff develop- 
ment editor, Syracuse Post-Standard, 
PO Box 4915, Syracuse, NY 1322. 


ASSISTANT CITY EDITOR 

We need an imaginative leader who isn’t 
willing to settle for anything but the 
best. The Post Register, covering 10 
counties in eastern Idaho, is looking for 
an assistant city editor. Job will include 
some layout on a new pagination 
system, story assigning, planning and 
editing. Live near some of the country’s 
most spectacular scenary an enjoy a low 
cost of living. Send cover letter, salary 
history, resume and appropriate clips 
to: Roger Plothow, Managing Editor, 
Post Register, PO Box 1800, Idaho 
Falls, ID 83403. 


ASSISTANT SPORTS EDITOR 





The Seattle Times is looking for an 
experienced assignment editor to super- 
vise reporters in our sports department. 
We are seeking a skilled word editor as 
well as an effective communicator who 
can generate ideas and enthusiasm. 
This assistant sports editor would work 
with the sports editor and one other 
assistant editor in overseeing 30 repor- 
ters and copy editors. Supervisory 
experience on a metro daily a must. 
Please send resume and samples to 
stories you've directed to Millie Quan, 
Assistant Managing Editor/ 
Administration, Seattle Times, PO Box 
70, Seattle, WA 98111. No calls 
please. 


Asst. Features Editor and A.C.E. 

The Idaho Statesman, a Gannett news- 
paper with 60,000 circulation daily and 
80,000 Sunday, seeks top-notch candi- 
dates for two openings: assistant 
features editor and assistant city editor. 
The assistant features editor will help in 
all phases of operating a 10-person 
department that focuses on lifestyles, 
entertainment and outdoor coverage. 
We're seeking a strong copy editor, good 
planner/manager with lots of imagina- 
tion and a willingness to take risks. ‘ 
The assistant city editor will join two 
other editors in overseeing a 13-reporter 
staff. We're seeking someone with 
strong copy editing and rewriting skills, 
a commitment to aggressive and 
balanced reporting and an ability to 
work with seasoned reporters and eager 
beginners. 
Send resume, references, cover letter 
and a week’s worth of samples to Assis- 
tant Managing Editor Jeannine Gutt- 
man, The Idaho Statesman, 1200 N. 
Curtis Rd., Boise, ID 83706. 











Ideas are worthless unless 
followed by action. 
Anonymous 





COPY EDITOR 


The Anchorage Daily News is looking for a talented copy 
editor to be a leader in producing our main news sec- 
tions. This job not only requires good editing and head- 
line writing skills but also ability in the use of color, 
graphics and design. A minimum of five years daily 
editing experience is required. Send resume, work 
samples and reference list to: 


Anchorage Daily News 
Jim Macknicki, Copy Desk Chief 
c/o Human Resources 
PO Box 149001 
Anchorage, AK 99514-9001 


Minorities encouraged to apply. Anchorage Daily News 
is an Equal Opportunity Employer. 














Award winning daily needs an exper- 
ienced newsperson as an assistant to 
managing editor. Job entails both news 
reporting and desk work. This is a 
9,500 circulation paper in bustling N. 
Central Ohio city. Call or write Fack 
Brown, Norwalk Reflector, PO Box 71, 
Norwalk, OH 44857. Tel. (419) 
668-3771. 


BUSINESS REPORTER 





Every business editor wants the same 
thing: an aggressive reporter with 2 to 4 
years of experience (on a daily business 
desk or regional business newspaper) 
and a commitment to finding good busi- 
ness stories. We all promise excellent 
working conditions, award-winning 
colleagues and a salary commensurate 
with experience. But only a few of these 
jobs are in one of America’s great cities. 
We offer all of the above. Send resume, 
clips to: Kit Gorman, CityBusiness, PO 
Box 19308, New Orleans, LA 70179. 


BUSINESS REPORTER for 42,000 
circulation Anderson (S.C.) 
Independent-Mail, one of the nation’s 
fastest growing newspapers. Looking for 
aggressive, fast producer who can 
handle anything from consumer busi- 
ness news to in-depth profiles on key 
players in the business community. One 
to two years’ experience preferred, new 
graduates considered. Anderson is near 
a major university, the Smokies, Atlanta 
and the ocean. Send clips and resume 
to: Anne Spenner, City Editor, PO Box 
2507, Anderson, SC 29622. 


BUSINESS REPORTER 

The Register-Guard in Eugene, OR, is 
seeking a tough, experienced business 
reporter to join its business staff. 
Preference will be given to candidates 
with three or more years of experience, 
including some in business news. Appl- 
icants must have a 4-year college 
degree. This is a high pressure job 
handling a wide variety of breaking 
assignments and hard news enterprise 
for our daily and Sunday business 
sections. We're a growing 70,000 + 
daily offering a professional work envi- 
ronment and excellent pay and bene- 
fits. No telephone calls. Applications 
must be received by October 27. Send 
resume and select clips to: Business 
Reporter, Personell Department, The 
Register-Guard, PO Box 10188, 
Eugene , OR 97440-2188. The 
Register-Guard is an Equal Opportunity 
Employer. 


CHIEF LIBRARIAN 

The Record of Hackensack, NJ (Zone 2) 
is seeking a librarian to supervise 
14-member staff and engage in long 
range planning regarding library tech- 
nology and services. Managerial experi- 
ence required. MLS preferable. News- 
paper library experience is highly desir- 
able, but exceptions will be made for 
candidates who have worked in 
deadline-oriented environments using 
comparabie technology and databases. 
We offer an excellent salary with strong 
benefit package. Please submit resume 
with salary requirements to L. Locksley, 
c/o The Record, 150 River St., Hacken- 
sack, NJ 07601. EEO/M/F. 


COPY EDITORS 


The Press-Enterprise, a 160,000 daily 
in booming inland Southern California, 
has openings for top quality news copy 
editors who like to challenge and 
improve copy and can write sharp head- 
lines on a fast-paced desk that 
produces seven zoned editions a night. 
We offer an excellent salary and bene- 
fits package and the opportunity to work 
in a growing news organization. 
Resume, references and work samples 
to: Joe Happ, Managing Editor/News, 
The Press-Enterprise, 3512 Fourteenth 
St., Riverside, CA 92501-3878. No 
calls, please. The Press-Enterprise is an 
Equal Opportunity Employer. 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





CITY EDITOR - Committed professional 
who understands the importance of 
community journalism needed to direct 
dedicated staff of five reporters. Local 
news is our primary focus. Keen news 
judgment, competitive spirit, imagina- 
tion and communication skills neces- 
sary. Send cover letter, clips and 
resume to: Mark Derry, Executive 
Editor, The Dispatch, PO Box 22365, 
Gilroy, CA 95021. 





City Editor wanted for growing A.M. 
daily. Proven ability in daily field neces- 
sary. Our person must be capable of 
training, directing and motivating eager 
staff. Send resume to Managing Editor, 
pgs. News, 205 West 12 St., Erie, 
PA 16534. 





City Magazine seeks Lifestyle/Consumer 
editor. Editing experience and enthu- 
siasm for home design, fashion and 
thoughtful consumer package required. 
Resume and clips to Kay Hudgens 
Macintosh, Baltimore Magazine, 16 S. 
Calvert St., Baltimore, MD 21202. 





Copy Editor 

International news agency seeks exper- 
ienced editor to work on its English- 
language desk in Washington. Must 
have solid working knowledge of Span- 
ish and French. Overseas experience, 
particularly in Latin America, welcome. 
Send resume, references and writing 
samples to: 

Georges Deschodt, Chief U.S. Editor, 
Agence France-Presse, 1612 K Street, 
Suite 400, NW, Washington, DC 
20006. 





Copy Editor 
International news agency seeks editor 
for temporary (one year) position on its 
English-language desk in Washington. 
Must have at least 3 years’ journalistic 
experience. Solid working knowledge of 
Spanish and French also a must. Famil- 
iarity with international news, particu- 
larly from Latin America, preferred. 
Send resume, references and writing 
samples to: Georges Deschodt, Chief 
U.S. Editor, Agence France-Presse, 
1612 K Street, Suite 400, NW 
Washington, DC 20006. 


EDITORIAL 


We keep losing copy editors. The big 
guys with the big bucks know we teach 
the skills valued by design-concise 
papers. It’s a nice problem to have, but 
we're short handed again. Get a new 
start with a 30/40,000 West Texas 
A.M. in a high profile, competitive 
market. Send resume, clips to News 
Editor, Debra Parker, Odessa American, 
PO Box 2952, Odessa, TX 79760. 





EDITORIAL WRITER 


Influential paper in growing Zone 8 city 
seeks knowledge editorial writer 
capable of writing seven to ten editor- 
ials weekly, soliciting opinion pieces in 
provocative community, doing layout 
and makeup for daily opinion page. 
Reply to Box 4900, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITOR 
Southern California weekly newspaper 
is looking for an editor to lead our news 
staff and to report on community news. 
Call Ken Smith at (714) 845-9564 for 
information. 


EDITORS: The York, Pa., Dispatch has 
two openings: Graphics and Layout 
Coordinator and Assistant City Editor. 
Minimum is $520 a week. Send resume 
with clips to: Deputy Managing Editor 
Tom Saywer, PO Box 2807, York, PA 
17405 or call (717) 854-1575. 


EDITOR - small daily newspaper in N.C. 
is seeking mature, experienced editor or 
managing editor to head up its news 
department. Individual should be crea- 
tive, have good editing and manage- 
ment ability. $34,000 salary, plus 
many fringe benefits. Clips and refer- 
ences to Box 4930, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITOR 


The North Carolina Catholic, 30,000 
circ. state wide weekly newspaper. 3-5 
years newspaper rnanagement experi- 
ence preferred. Good salary, benefits. 
Write Search Committee, 300 Cardinal 
= Drive, Raleigh, NC 27606. 

















County government reporter for 
Midwestern P.M. Aggressive self-starter 
who can thrive in competitive city. Two 
or three years experience preferred. 
Send resume and salary needs to Box 
4913, Editor & Publisher. 


COUNTY GOVERNMENT REPORTER 

The Fayetteville Observer-Times, 
67,000 morning daily in southeastern 
North Carolina, seeks county govern- 
ment reporter. Applicants should be 
aggressive with desire to excell. At least 
two years daily reporting experience 
preferred. Send resume, clips to 
Personnel! Director, John Holmes, PO 
Box 849, Fayetteville, NC 28302. 


CUISINE/TABLOID EDITOR 
16,000-circulation AM daily seeks 
person to edit/design weekly Cuisine 
section and special tabloid sections. 
Also would back up other editors on 
staff. Some feature writing/reviewing 
involved. You won’t get rich here 
money-wise, but you will in terms of 
experience. Will consider talented 
beginner. If you're interested in joining 
the staff of our award-winning newspap- 
er, send cover letter, resume and clips 
to: Liz Sheaffer, Managing Editor, 
Medina County Gazette, 885 W. Liberty 
St., Medina, OH 44256. 


EDITOR 

For the Lemoore Advance, part of a 
weekly newspaper group serving Califor- 
nia’s growing Central Valley. Lemoore is 
a lovely town of 14,000 located just an 
hour or two from the ocean and from the 
high Sierra. To learn more about our 
town and our newspaper, call Ron 
Meinke at (209) 924-5361. 














EDUCATION REPORTER: 
Suburban Chicago daily seeking aggres- 
sive reporter with strong writing skills 
and at least 3 years experience in cover- 
ing education issues. Women and 
minorities are encouraged to apply. 
Send resumes and writing samples to 
Earl Moses, Metro Editor, Daily South- 
town Economist, 5959 S. Harlem 
Avenue, Chicago, IL 60638. 


Editorial Bureau Chief for major daily 
entertainment trade: publication’s New 
York office. Knowledge of entertain- 
ment industry a must. Good reporting 
skills essential as position includes 
coverage of network TV beat on East 
Coast. Previous management experi- 
ence desirable. Please send resume and 
clips to: 





Box 50-C 
c/o: THR - MSG 
6715 Sunset Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90028 


FEATURES REPORTER 





The Columbian, in beautiful Vancouver, 
Washington, seeks a talented reporter 
to write stories about home and 
construction, special sections and 
general assignment features work. The 
successful candidate must be a self- 
starter, proven producer and have two 
years experience with a daily paper. Full 
benefits include 27 paid days off a year. 
Send resume and clips to: 
THE COLUMBIAN 
PO Box 180 
Vancouver, WA 98666 
Attn: Marsha Parks 
Equal Opportunity Employer 
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Editor/reporter experienced in western 


.fesource issues, sensitive to the envi- 


ronment and happy in a small town. 
Write giving details of why you should 
guide the news and editorial page for 
weekly serving Grant County Oregon. 
This richly endowed area adjacent to 
the Strawberry Mountain Wilderness 
serves ranchers, farmers, timber and 
recreation people. Our newspaper 
serves them all with complete commun- 
ity news and comment. Part of a small 
group, the position offers unusual fring- 
es and compensation for a smaller 
weekly (3600). This special region's 
newspaper deserves a special person. If 
you're the one, write to Karla Averett, 
General Manager, The Blue Mountain 
Eagle. PO Box 69, John Day, Oregon 
97845. 








ENTERTAINMENT WRITER 
Full time. We're looking for an enter- 
tainment reporter with some experience 
in pop culture coverage from music to 
visual arts. Daily newspaper experience 
is a plus. Excellent English grammar, 
punctuation and spelling skills 
required. Equal Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action Employer. Send resume and 
clips to Rebecca Pierce, Metro Editor, 
Kalamazoo Gazette, 401 South 
Burdick, Kalamazoo, MI 49007. 


Half Year On, Half Year Off 
Self starting editor needed for small 
alternative-type newspaper on New 
Jersey Shore. Published weekly 
between Memorial Day and Labor Day, 
and monthly the rest of the year. 
Responsible for all aspects of the 
editorial content of paper. Proficiency 
with Macintosh desktop publishing a 
must. Send resume, clips and salary 
requirements to The Beach Reader and 
post PO Box 69, Lavallette, NJ 








It’s a time-honcred tradition in the West 
for small papers to do big stories. We’ve 
done our share, from murder in the 
state pen to lax regulation of groundwa- 
ter polluters. But we also reflect on the 
small events, like the fifth-generation 
families in town, or the volunteer who 
made a difference. 


We’re a news weekly with a confident 
flair, produced by hard-working journal- 
ist with high expectations. The job is 
intense, but your reporting and writing 
will make a difference. Its a specia! 
choice to work here - and a special 
place to live. 


We are looking for an energetic writer 
with solid experience delving into 
community issues, one who has 
produced major interpretive stories in 
clear, lively prose, one who knows how 
to tell stories through people. 


If you are that kind of writer - and if all 
this excites you -- write Publisher, The 
Santa Fe Reporter, PO Box 2306, Santa 
Fe, NM 87504. You must include a 
personal essay telling us why you are 
right for this job; a resume, references, 
and five writing samples. 





KIPLINGER FELLOWSHIPS 
Journalist with three years’ or more 
experience are invited to apply to 
Kiplinger Midcareer Program in Public 
Affairs Reporting at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Year-long program, beginning 
Sept. 1991, combines writing long- 
form articles for publication with 
studies leading to a master’s degree. 
Ten fellows appointed each year receive 
free tuition plus monthly living 
stipends. Reporting trip to Washington 
included. Selection is competitive. 
Write or cail Mike Masterson, Kiplinger 
Midcarcer Program, School of Journal- 
ism, Ohio State University, 242 W. 
18th Ave., Columbus, OH 43210, 
(614) 292-2607, 292-9807. 


LAW REPORTER 


The Miami Review needs a seasoned 
journalist to cover the courts and the 
law in an area where the Overtown riots, 
cocaine cops and massive frauds are 
everyday courtroom occurences. 

The ability to write analytically and 
authoritatively is critical. You'll deal 
with some of the nation’s best-known 
lawyers and cover some cutting-edge 
issues. You'll also participate in a cable 
television venture being launched by 
our parent company. We want excel- 
lence, and we'll pay for it: Our salaries 
are as competitive with the major metro 
dailies as our coverage. 

The Miami Review is a daily reportin 
on law, business, finance and rea 
resume and clips to Noreen Marcus, 
associate editor, The Miami Review, 
100 N.E. Seventh St., Miami, FL 
33132. 








Managing Editor Position _ 

The Social Philosophy and Policy 
Center is seeking a Managing Editor for 
the Center’s four publication series 
which include the journal, Social Philo- 
sophy & Policy, published by Basil 
Blackwell, and the book series that we 
co-publish with Transaction Press, 
Studies in Social Philosophy and Poli- 
cy. Background in philosophy would be 
helpful. For more information contact: 
Kory Tilgner, Executive Manager, Social 
Philosophy and Policy Center, Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green, 
OH 43403. Application Deadline: 
December 31, 1990. AA/EOC. 


METRO EDITOR 


Need metro editor to iead staff of 14 at 
bright Midwestern daily. Want eye and 
urgency for top stories, great writing. 
We offer four years of sustained circula- 
tion growth. Send clips, resume and 
cover letter to: Paula Redmann, Human 
Resources Manager, The Bismarck 
Tribune, PO Box 1498, Bismarck, ND 
58502. A division of Lee Enterprises. 
Application deadline: Oct. 29, 1990. 


CORPORATE COMMUNICATIONS 


We're one of the nation’s top energy 
companies based in a northeastern 
Oklahoma community near Tulsa that 
has been nationally recognized for its liv- 
ability. Employees and their benefit plans 
own more than 20 percent of our stock, 
and we have a strong commitment to 
open and honest communications. 


We're looking for an experienced writer 
to assist in producing our annual report 
and other shareholder communications, 
speeches for senior executives, our 
company newspaper and many addi- 
tional publications for employees and 
others. Applicants must have a bache- 
lor’s degree (journalism or similar field 
preferred), strong writing and editing 
experience, ability to write about finan- 
cial and technical subjects and ability to 
work on multipie tasks independently. 


Please submit your resume, writing sam- 
ples and references by October 17, 
1990 to: 

Corporate Communications 

Manager — WCW 

Phillips Petroleum Company 

16 B-1 Phillips Bldg. 

Bartlesville, OK 74004 


An Equal Opportunity Empioyer 
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METROPOLITAN EDITOR 
BUSINESS EDITOR 
NEWS EDITOR 


Rapid expansion has left us unable to 
promote from within for these key jobs 
on our 55,000-circulation daily in a 
midwestern suburban area of over 
1,000,000-people. To help us get even 
more “major league” and to help us 
grow into our market of more than 50 
suburbs, we need experienced, aggres- 
sive metro and business editors who 
know how to beat the metro daily 
competition (we do it all the time now). 
The successful news editor candidate 
will take over a: copy desk of 10, includ- 
ing one of the best copy chiefs in the 
business. Our staff is hard-working and 
eager, a mixture of the seasoned and 
the new, and teaching skills and the 
desire to use them are also required. We 
have tripled in circulation in three years 
and will continue to grow rapidly. This is 
a rare chance to get in on the ground 
floor of the creation of a newspaper. 
Excellent benefits, competitive pay. 
Box 4927, Editor & Publisher. 


NEWS EDITOR - Quality-concious 
smaller North Jersey daily seeks crea- 
tive news editor with a passion for great 
headlines, style, grammar, and makeup 
as well as making tight deadlines. Clips 
and references to Box 4877, Editor & 
Publisher. 


NEWS EDITOR - Aggressive 56,000 PM 
daily needs a copy desk leader who sets 
high standards and motivates people to 
exceed them. We offer a challenging 
professional opportunity in a great 
recreational and family environment 
with low cost of living. Position opens 
November 1. Send resume, references 
and salary requirements to: Brian 
Mertz, ar Editor, Standard 
Examiner, 455 23rd St., Odgen; UT 
84401. 


MANAGING EDITOR ; 
Experienced editor sought to run city/ 
suburban weekly newspaper group in 
Chicago. Resume and samples to C. 
Linton, Lerner Newspapers, 8135 River 
Dr., Morton Grove, IL 60053. 


Opening for assistant, associate or full 
professor; effective Aug. 16, 1991; 
news-editorial, tenure track, 9 months, 
possibility of summer employment. 
Required qualifications include: 
master’s; 3 years professional experi- 
ence. For associate/full prof., 5 years 
teaching experience required. Send 
application letter, vita and names of 
references to: Mary Wallace, School of 
Journalism, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, KS 66045-2350. Phone: 
(913) 864-4755. 


PAGE DESIGN 

















The Lansing State Journal is seeking an 
experienced page designer to add some 
creative spark to a solid and exper- 
ienced copy desk team. 


We're looking for an editor who wants to 
work hard and move up quickly at an 
award-winning newspaper in a vibrant 
and growing university and state capital 
community. 


Good pay, great opportunity for 
advancement with a Gannett 
newspaper. 


Send resume and clips to Tom Callinan, 
Editor, Lansing State Journal, 120 E. 
Lenawee, Lansing, Mi 48919. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST/ 
PUBLICATIONS EDITOR 
Challenging position now available with 
a large, Catholic, direct mail fund rais- 
ing and religious publishing organiza- 
tion. Duties include news letter and 
publication idea development and 
layout, copywriting, photography, edit- 
ing, and author contact. We prefer appl- 
icants with journalism degree, previous 
writing and photography experience and 
current knowledge of the Catholic 
church. This position is ideal for the 
person with fresh ideas and an enthu- 
siastic attitude who is called to a full 
time ministry/career. Excellent benefits 
and stimulating work environment. 
Must be willing to relocate and/or near 
Memphis, TN. Send resume, salary 
requirements and samples of work to 

Box 4911, Editor & Publisher. 








A bank is a place where 
they lend you an umbrella 
in fair weather and ask for it 
back again when it begins to 
rain. 
Robert Frost 
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Political Writer 

In a small state without metropolitan 
media, one aggressive political writer 
can have a big impact. Hard-news- 
oriented Idaho daily seeks experienced 
reporter to cover state and congression- 
al politics, including annual XGR 
session, weekly column. Familiarity 
with Western issues preferred. Send 
resume, -aaemmgy clips, references to 
Clark Walworth, Managing Editor, The 
Times-News, Twin Falls, Idaho 83303. 


REPORTERS, COPY EDITOR 
American Lawyer Media's Bay Area 
daily seeks aggressive, smart reporters 
for thorough, probing coverage of 
courts, law firms, and business of law. 
3 to 5 years experience. Also, junior 
copyeditor. Fast pace, good benefits. 
Salaries competitive. Write Box A, The 
Recorder, 625 Polk St., 5th Fir., SF, 
CA 94102. A Time Warner affiliate. 


REPORTERS 

Looking for a challenge in a tough, 
competitive environment? Gutsy, fast- 
paced 30,000-circulation daily seeks 
aggressive, hard-news-oriented repor- 
ters for municipal beats. Send clips and 
resume to Kathleen Hopkins, city 
editor, The Daily Journal, 295 N. Broad 
- = aes NJ 07207. (No phone 
calls. 











REPORTER 

Full time. We're looking for a dynamic 
reporter to handle suburban and region- 
al coverage in a growth area. Daily 
newspaper experience is a plus. Excel- 
lent English grammar, punctuation and 
spelling skills required. Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative Action Employ- 
er. Send resume and clips to Rebecca 
Pierce, Metro Editor, Kalamazoo Gazet- 
te, 401 South Burdick, Kalamazoo, Mi 
49007. 





REPORTER: 2 years experience for 
growth daily near Washington. Page 
Burdette, Editor, The Journal, PO Box 
807, Martinsburg, WV 25401. 





Rocky Mountain daily needs weekend/ 
wire editor. Successful applicant will 
have some daily or extensive weekly 
experience; needs good news judgment 
and ability to function as part of a six- 
editor team on seven-day daily. 
Respond in confidence to Box 4935, 
Editor & Publisher. 


SPORTS COPY EDITOR - Expanding 
sports staff seeks copy editor to put out 
section five day per week. We cover 
everything from preps to pros at this 
CNPA award-winning paper. Send 
resume and layout exampies by Oct. 5 
to Brad Stanhope, Sports Editor, Fair- 
field Daily Republic, PO Box 47, Fair- 
field, CA 94533. 


SPORTS COPY EDITOR to work with a 
major force in East-Central Florida to 
make a good product even better with 
imaginative layouts, etc. Write Steve 
Pappas, News-Journal, Box 2831, 
Daytona Beach, FL 32115-2831. 











SEASONED EDITOR: A rare opportunity 
for a versatile editor who'd like to work, 
live and travel in one of the world’s most 
exciting places. Pacific Stars and 
Stripes in Tokyo needs a solid pro to 
work on its universal desk and help 
bring the news to families of American 
military and other government employ- 
ees throughout the Far East. The right 
person has a broad daily newspaper 
background and could excel in a variety 
of roles such as hands-on editing and 
layout as well as wire, news desk and 
slot work. Compensation includes base 
starting pay of $24,705 plus free hous- 
ing, as well as a cost of living allowance 
that depends on family size and 
currently ranges from about $3,675 to 
$5,495 a year. Benefits include access 
to military shopping, medical and recre- 
ation facilities, as well as free family 
travel privileges around the Pacific. 
Fine schools are available. Apply by 
sending Department of the Army Form 
3433, available at U.S. Government 
offices, describing experience. If appli- 
cation forms are unavailable, write to us 
for one. If you claim veteran’s prefer- 
ence, include documentation. All appli- 
cation materials should be received by 
23 November 1990. Contact: Civilian 
Personnel Manager, Pacific Stars and 
Stripes, APO San Francisco 
96503-0110. 


SPORTS REPORTER 





The Seattle Times is looking for an expe- 
rienced versatile reporter who can 
write compelling sports stories. The 
beat is yet to be determined but possi- 
bilities include pro basketball, major 
league baseball or college basketball. 
Applicants should have experience on a 
metro daily. Send resume, clips, and 
references to Millie Quan, Assistant 
Managing Editor/Administration, Seat- 
tle Times, PO Box 70, Seattle, WA 
98111. No calls please. 





SPORTS WRITER needed for award win- 
ring bi-weekly. Looking for bright ag- 
gressive writer with good basic writing 


_and communication skills. Layout, 


photography and darkroom experience 
preferred. An ideal opportunity for 
someone who enjoys working with the 
public. Competitive salary and excellent 
benefits. Send resumes, writing 
samples to PO Box 600, Graham, TX 
76046. 





SUNDAY EDITOR - Experienced jour- 
nalist with prove : design and copy edit- 
ing skills and solid news judgment 
needed to direct our 140,000 showcase 
Sunday edition. Good professional 
development potential. Send resume, 
cover letter and samples of your work to: 
Sherry Skufca, managing editor, The 
Journal-Gazette, 600 W. Main St., Fort 
Wayne, IN 46802. 





The Anchorage Times sports depart- 
ment is looking for an experienced, 
aggressive, beat writer to cover ice 
hockey, with particular emphasis on the 
University of Alaska Anchorage’s NCAA 
Division | program. UAA is perennially 
one of the nation’s top 15 programs and 
annually plays host to a top-caliber holi- 
day tournament. The Times’ AM daily is 
one of the fastest-growing newspapers 
in the country and we are in head-to- 
head competition with another AM daily 
in Anchorage. Hockey, whether at the 
college, high school or youth levels, is 
of major interest to our readers. Hard 
news, hard-nosed reporting skills honed 
by at least four years experience beyond 
the college newspaper level a must. 
Experience in covering college hockey 
preferred. Salary dependent upon 
experience and ability. Please send 
three game clips and three features to: 
The ts Times Sports Depart- 
ment, Box 100040, Anchorage, AK 
99510-0040. 





Universal desk - editing, layout and 
design; full color, pagination, electronic 
darkroom; 42,000 a.m. Southern daily. 
Box 4924, Editor & Publisher. 


WANTED environmental reporter who 
can write stories on to page one. Strong 
reporting skills required. Applicant 
should have five years daily experience 
and some background in environmental 
reporting. Send writing sampies to John 
Erickson, Deputy Metro Editor, Dayton 
Daily News, 45 South Ludlow Street, 
Dayton, OH 45402. 


Weekend editor for 9 edition NYC 
community newspaper group. This is an 
unusual PART TIME opportunity: organ- 
ize a new edition and traffic weekend 
assignments. Some hours Friday or 
Saturday plus long day Sunday. Rush 
cover letter, resume and clips to: Ed 
Weintrob, Publisher, Brooklyn Paper 
Publications, 26 Court Street, Brook- 
lyn, NY 11242. 


We’re a 31,000 circulation daily in the 
west that expects to soon have an open- 
ing for an experienced daily reporter to 
cover city hall. We want someone who is 
quick and aggressive. He or she must be 
able to find the significant behind the 
bureaucratese and turn it into meaning- 
ful copy. The person we’re looking for 
will be able to handle breaking news on 
a daily basis and, at the same time, 
produce major stories regularly. Three 
to five years daily experience is an abso- 
lute minimum; please don't apply 
unless you have it. If you do, and want a 
challenging job in a beautiful location, 
send resume, clips, references and 
salary history to Box 4917, Editor & 
Publisher. 


WRITING BUSINESS EDITOR 














The York Daily Record, a growing 
42,000-circulation morning newspaper 
in a competitive market, is putting 
together a new team after losing 2 top- 
notch reporters to metros. We're looking 
for a writing business editor to supervise 
the section while working on projects as 
well as a business reporter. We're an 
award-winning daily located 50 miles 
north of Baltimore. Send resume and 
clips to 1750 Industrial Highway, York, 
PA 17402. 





Writer/P.R. - Keep America Beautiful, 
Inc., a national non-profit, public 
education organization, competitive 
salary. Three years experience, news- 
paper background preferred. Send 
resume to S. Salvato, 9 West Broad, 
Stamford, CT 06902. 


Take a GIANT step... 
Place a Positions Wanted ad 
in E&P. Write: 

E&P Classified Advertising 
11 West 19th St. 

New York, NY 10011 








PHOTOGRAPHY 


Midwest Monday-Saturday seeking 
Photo Editor with background in color 
processing. Scheduling and photo 
experience required. Join our young, 
aggressive news team. Excellent oppor- 
tunity. Send resume to Joyce McCul- 
lough, NewsTribune, 426 Second 
Street, LaSallie, Illinois 61301. 


PHOTOGRAPHER - If you can create 
pictures that transcend the routine, 
want to work hard as half of a two- 
person team, like to shoot color and 
would enjoy living in a Pac-10 universi- 
ty town with a moderate Oregon 
climate, send a letter, resume and port- 
folio by Oct. 5 to: Hazel Stratton, 
Human Resources Manager, 600 SW 
Jefferson, Corvallis, OR 97333. Salary 
range: $17,420 to $26,260. 
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HELP WANTED 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


ASSISTANT PRODUCTION MANAGER 
McCormick Graphics, a commercial 
four color web offset printing plant, has 
an immediate opening for an exper- 
ienced assistant production manager. 
In addition to possessing technical 
knowledge in prepress, press and 
bindery operations, you must exhibit a 
high degree of people management 
skills. Competitive salary, complete 
package of employee benefits and 
excellent working conditions. Send 
resume To Joy L. Williford, Employee 
Benefits Manager, PO Box 7558, Alex- 
andria, LA 71306. 











COMPOSING SUPERVISOR 


Southwestern daily, Zone 8, seeks 
dynamic individual to manage depart- 


ment. Three years’ supervisory experi- ‘ 


ence and strong personnel management 
skills a must. Familiarity with 
computerized ad - makeup and pagina- 
tion a plus. Send resume to Box 4899, 
Editor & Publisher. 





The person who can laugh 
with life has developed 
deep roots with confidence 
and faith - faith in oneself, 
in people and in the world, 
as contrasted to negative 
ideas with distrust and 
discouragement. 
Democritus 





SALES 


Newspaper Feature Sales 
Tribune Media Services, Inc., a highly- 
respected force in the communications 
business, is looking for a sales 
representative to call on editors and 
publishers in the eastern United States. 
Knowledge of the newspaper business 
and newsroom operations is imperative. 
Sales experience a plus. Our sales team 
is highly-motivated, self-starting and 
travels extensively. We offer an excel- 
lent compensation package including 
life, medical and dental insurance, 
expenses and an automobile. 
Candidates should send resume and 
cover letter with salary requirements to: 
Mr. John B. Matthews, Vice President/ 
Director of Sales, Tribune Media 
Services, 64 East Concord St., Orlando, 
FL 32801. No tel2phone calls. Tribune 
Media Services is an Equal Opportunity 
Employer. M/F. 





POSITIONS 
WANTED 








ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL MANAGER 
SALES DOWN? 
Need a proven leader who can increase 
sales and profit in a down market?... 
Solution Call (612) 933-1141-Today! | 
offer hands-on results on daily, weekly, 
Sunday and shopper publications in 
metro and suburban markets; solid 
experience with proven performance 
record, excellent references. To start 


91 with a ‘ 3 
Call: (612) 933-1141 Today! 


Gerieral Manager of 100,000 weekly 
entertainment tabloid seeks new chal- 
lenges in Midwest. Strengths: leader- 
ship, administration, strategic plan- 
ning, marketing, promotion. Commit- 
ment to quality and bottom line results. 


Call (612) 557-1302. 


ADVERTISING 
ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 














GM of weeklies wants to return to dail- 
ies as Ad Director/Retail Manager. 15 
years of experience in Advertising and 
Circulation. Excellent Marketeer. Has 
experience in competitive environ- 
ments. BA degree. 


This individual is available for place- 
ment at NO cost. The fee has been paid 
by his present employer. If interested in 
obtaining more information, please 
contact 


GOOD NEWS 
Suite 245 North 

Alpine Center 
Bettendorf, |A 527 


22 
(319) 359-4877 FAX (319) 359-8539 


Ad Director of small daily (formerly 
weekly GM) seeks opportunity for 
advancement in western states. Excel- 
lent credentials. Box 4929, Editor & 
Publisher. 








JOURNALISM SCHOOL GRADUATE 
ADVERTISING SEQUENCE, exper- 
ienced in presuasive copy, medium- 
format photography and four-color 
layouts, wishes to sell by commission at 
Southern daily or weekly. Experience 
includes twenty years and $7 million 
total budget at lowa thrift and loan. For 
resume, please send business card to 
Bill McCusker, 2018 Hawthorne 
Avenue, West, Apartment 2, Minneapo- 
lis, MN 55404. Phone (612) 
374-3278. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 





ADVERTISING 


EDITORIAL 





Broad diversified management back- 
ground in overall operation of newspap- 
ers, dailies, weeklies, shoppers. 
People-community oriented profession- 


al who would like to relocate. Box” 


4904, Editor & Publisher. 


Major accounts representative with 10 

years experience looking for key slot in 

metro Zone 2 market. Strong contacts. 
Box 4932, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


Circulation Expert. 20+ years experi- 
ence in sales, supervision home deliv- 
ery. Single copy and management of 
personnel. Open to relocate if position 
and salary meets needs: David (603) 
463-5853. 


CIRCULATION BUILDING “hands-on” 
Circulation Manager, computer, mail- 
room wise, successful promoter seeks 
same U.S. post. MATURE Publishers 
contact Garry Sadler (815) 842-3619. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
12 years experienced solid background 
in single copy sales and home delivery. 
Leadership skills. Box 4920, Editor & 
Publisher. 


DATA PROCESSING 


6 years operations and systems experi- 
ence with Atex Editorial/IAS, Collier/ 
Jackson applications on the VAX. Heavy 
PC Skills. Prefer Zones 8 and 9, will 
consider all. 

Andrew Rutman (203) 669-1223. 


EDITORIAL 


50,000 Midwest daily reporter wants 
editing job on daily, anywhere USA. 
Five years experience. Some headline 
writing and layout experience. Box 
4883, Editor & Publisher. 


Award winning sports editor seeks same 
on small market daily in Indiana. Have 
2 1/2 years experience (photo-layout). 
Proven pro ready to bring your local 
coverage out of the doldrums call (317) 
856-4786. 


Coverage of green issues making you 
blue? Experiened environmental/ 
business reporter with extensive know- 
ledge of the chemical industry, hazard- 
ous waste, air and water issues seeks 
position with large daily or magazine. 
Strong contracts with state, federal and 
international agencies, interest groups 
and top management. MSJ/Medill. 
Adept at translating complex topics into 
crisp, engaging stories that show read- 
ers how they'd be affected. -Box 4933, 
Editor & Publisher. 









































PACKAGING MANAGER 
EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY! 


Immediate management position open to oversee the 
packaging department at the Anchorage Daily News. 
Qualified applicants must have a minimum of five years 
supervisory/management experience with proven his- 
tory of outstanding people skills. Successful applicants 
will demonstrate ability in budgeting, inventory and 
solid organizational skills. We offer an excellent bene- 
fits package and competitive salary. Qualified applic- 
ants should send a resume and cover letter to: 


Anchorage Daily News 
PO Box 149001 
Anchorage, AK 99514-9001 
The Anchorage Daily News is an 
Equal Opportunity Employer 





Experienced business reporter/editor 
seeks spot on New Jersey newspaper. 
Call Dean at (718) 251-8683. 


4 LITTLE WORDS — “He made us 
think”: the most-fitting legacy for an 
editorial writer/page editor. kee your 
readers ready for the challenge? Box 
4893, Editor & Publisher. 


Environment and Energy News Writer: 
10-year, Washington-based journalist with 
expertise in environmental an energy issues 
on federal, state and local levels available on 
retainer or for special projects. Creative, 
accurate, timely. Call or write: 

Dennis Melamed, 1661 Crescent PI., NW., Ste. 
101, Washington, DC 20009; 

(202) 232-1464. 


MIDDLE EAST STRINGER AVAILABLE. 
Based in Dubai, UAE. Reasonable. 
Contact Laurie Lande at Gulf News, PO 
Box 6519, Dubai, UAE. Tel: 
971-4-444125. Fax: 971-4-449139. 


NY writer seeks job in AZ or NM. Exten- 
sive trade background includes news 
and features in business, design, home 
furnishings, travel and advertising. 
Would welcome switch to features and 
lifestyle editing. Box 4918, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Versatile editor/writer, 17 years experi- 
ence, seeks post at central Florida small 
or medium-sized daily. Box 4916, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Yes, | know | am “over-qualified.” But 
at 53 | am not “over-the-hill!” Victim of 
daily’s death. Veteran, versatile award- 
winning editor/columnist seeks oppor- 
tunity on smail-city daily. You can have 
30 years experience at entry-level wage. 
Why? My only love is newspaper work. 
Box 4928, Editor & Publisher. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


Mid size daily with heavy commercial 
printing. A dynamic leader with excel- 
lent people management and technical 
skills, who can produce a top quality 
product on-time with minimum waste. 
Box 4852, Editor & Publisher. 


Seeking electronic page makeup posi- 
tion in Zone 1, 2, 5, 7, or 9. Nine years 
pre-press experience in magazine 
production. Most expert on ATEX and 
Xyvision, some Compugraphic and Mac. 
Excellent communications skills. Addi- 
tional pre-press background as markup/ 
format writer, typesetter, and 
proofreader. Have also been employed 
as production manager and technical 
writer. Box 4921, Editor & Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Award winning chief photographer for a 
small daily seeks position with a larger 
paper. Hard working and eager to learn. 


* Reply to: Box 4889, Editor & Publisher. 












































ASK, 


E&P Employment Zone Chart 


Use zone number to indicate location 
without specific identification 
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SHOP TALK AT THIRTY 








By Gene Ruffini 


I am writing this just a few days 
after leaving the newspaper business. 
lam able to put down a little of what I 
feel because the pain is less now, and 
a small crust has appeared over the 
wound from which more than 40 years 
of my life was extracted. 

I was a reporter for the New York 
Post, one of the 79 who accepted a 
buyout offer from publisher Peter 
Kalikow, who had to reduce his staff 
and costs in order, he said, to keep the 
paper alive. 

Like the others who jumped ship, | 
received severance and 60 days’ plant 
closing pay. If I and the others had 
stayed at the Post we would have had 
our pay cut by 20%. I just couldn’t 
afford to stay. 

Being on the outside looking in pro- 
vides an opportunity to say things 
from a new perspective. Some of 
these things have a bearing not only 
on the situation at the Post, but to 
some other papers as well that are 
battling loss of readership and place in 
the market. 

To begin with, I don’t think any 
paper is going to make it these days by 
trying to out-tv tv. You can’t deat the 
boob tube at its own game, and by that 
I mean the quick hit-and-run news 
story with a lot of flash and the sub- 
stance ofa razor-thin slice of baloney. 

Television, and radio too, love the 
crime story because it is sensational, 





(Ruffini is one of 79 New York Post 
Guild members who accepted Post 
owner Peter Kalikow’s buyout offer 
last week.) 
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Get your copy of 


AdNews 


- Australia’s big marketing, advertising and 
media magazine. 

Each fortnight you'll benefit from Ad News’ in- 
cisive reporting on Australasian events, oppor- 
tunities and trends which could help or affect your 








| To: Ad News, 17-21 Bellevue Street, 

| Surry Hills, N.S.W., 2010, Australia | 
YES! Please send me AD NEWS for one 

| = year - 26 issues. | enclose my 

| bankdraft in Australian currency for Aust. $128. | 

| Name: 

| Address: 

















Reflections of a New York Post reporter 


emotional, lends itself to a lot of 
impassioned, even violent, pictures 
and hits other primal points. Non- 
news shows on tv and movies have 
also gleefully discovered that crime 
sells like crazy. 

However, all this time and space 
spent covering on-the-spot crime 
news comes at the expense of other 
stories which actually have a strong 
bearing on crime. I mean, stories 
about unemployment; dilapidated 
housing or lack of any housing; edu- 
cation or the lack of it; availability of 
food or the lack of it —i.e., all the 
accoutrements of the poor and the 
hopelessness that engenders crime. 





blood associated with a fresh street 
crime. 

In the same vein, why is it that so 
much of the media seem to be unques- 
tioning public relations outlets for 
government? Sure, columnists and 
editorial writers can be naysayers, if 
they choose, but there is little or no 
attempt to balance government state- 
ments with the words of opponents in 
the news pages. 

Despite what government loud- 
mouths might say, presenting differ- 
ent points of view is not liberal clap- 
trap or sabotage. It is what newspa- 
pers are supposed to do in order to let 
readers make their own intelligent 





To begin with, | don’t think any paper is going to 
make it these days by trying to out-tv tv. You can’t 
beat the boob tube at its own game.... 





By the same token, a lot of ink and 
time is spent in the so-called War 
Against Drugs waged with troops and 
helicopters in South and Central 
America and by cops and G-men 
here. Little is devoted to trying to 
bring the power of the press to bear on 
eliminating the reasons why so many 
people use or make their living from 
drugs. 

The Power of the Press: When is 
the last time you heard that time- 
encrusted phrase? And Crusade. 
Remember that one? Just words to 
too many papers. The New York area 
is blessed with many papers. Some of 
them are fine but most, as far as I can 
see, rarely exercise the power they 
have. 

If a scandal or aberration in govern- 
ment is discovered — and that is one 
of the key jobs of the press, isn’t it? — 
it makes for a one-day or two-day 
wonder and that is all, for the most 
part. Whatever happened to the day- 
in-and-day-out campaign to nail down 
the change in government or proce- 
dures that insures an end to the ineq- 
uity uncovered? 


There are exceptions, of course — 
Watergate is the biggest one — but, 
for the most part, the word is out in 
government circles, it would seem, 
because of the lack of regular muck- 
raking campaigns. Just weather the 
storm for a couple of days and it will 
all die down. Like a lion in the streets, 
the press has run off somewhere else, 
most likely following the scent of 





decisions, isn’t it? Bad things happen 
when there is a complacent and com- 
pliant press. 


I think the public would appreciate 
a more scrappy, socially conscious 
press that was truly their ombudsman 
to government and which would 
restore meaning to the phrase the 
Fourth Estate. Readers are not dumb. 
They appreciate quality — quality 
and a plainspoken friend. 

Finally, and this I suppose is more 
personal, why is it that so many news- 
papers seem to equate the business 
with the Olympics? 

Young reporters are supposed to be 
better than old reporters. That 
depends on the individuals, | sup- 
pose, but when most reporters or edi- 
tors reach a certain age, he or she 
acquires a maturity and wealth of 
experience unknown to younger 
counterparts. They are able to do 
most things faster and easier than 
youth because they have done it so 
many times before and know what 
pitfalls to avoid. 

So what happens? Older practition- 
ers are too often pushed out onto the 
ice and headed into the dismal dark- 
ness and the frozen void. Younger 
and cheaper people take their place. 
In that way, the newspaper business 
emulates the rest of corporate Amer- 
ica—it hurts its future by dumping its 
past. 

Anyway, this. reporter — not yet 
60 — aims to be around a long time 

(Continued on page 38) 
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-$215,100,000,000 - 


IN 1989 INDUSTRIAL SALES 


Figures courtesy of New England ‘Business, June 1990 


? 


~ $117,594,884,000 


ESTIMATED 1990 RETAIL SALES ° 


Figures courtesy of E&P 1990 Market Guide 


NEW ENGLAND! 


Solid... 


. . . plant sites, store locations and vital newspapers to serve them 
All yours in New England! 


Contact the advertising departments at any of these New England newspapers 
for additional information. 


MAINE 


Bangor Daily News (M) 
Maine Weekend 

Sun-Journal (M) 

Sunday Sun-Journal (S) 
Maine Sunday Telegram (S) 
Portland Press Herald (M) 
Portland Evening Express (E) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Concord Monitor (E) 

Union Leader (M) 

Nashua Telegraph (E&S) 

New Hampshire Sunday News (S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe (M&S) 

Boston Herald (M&S) 

Cape Cod Times (Hyannis) (M&S) 

The Enterprise (Brockton) (E&S) 

The Daily Transcript (Dedham) (E) 
Gardner News (E) 

The Sun (Lowell) (E&S) 

Daily Evening Item (Lynn) (E) 

The Middlesex News (E&S) 

Milford Daily News (E) 

The Standard Times (New Bedford) (E&S) 
The Patriot Ledger (Quincy) (E) 

Salem Evening News (E) 

Union-News (Springfield) (AD) 
Republican (Springfield) (S) 

The News Tribune (Waltham) (E) 

Daily Times and Chronicle (Woburn) (E) 
Teiegram & Gazette (Worcester) (ME&S) 


CONNECTICUT 


The Advocate (Stamford) (AD&S) 
The Bridgeport Post (M&S) 

The Day (New London) (M&S) 
Greenwich Time (AD&S) 
Hartford Courant (M&S) 

The Hour (Norwalk) (E) 
Manchester Journal Inquirer (E) 
Record-Journal (Meriden) (M&S) 
Middietown Press (E) 

New Britair Herald (E) 

New Haven Register (M&S) 


Waterbury Republican-American (M) 


The Sunday Republican (S) 
VERMONT 


The Times-Argus (Barre-Montpelier) (E&S) 


The Burlington Free Press (M&S) 
Rutland Herald (M&S) 


RHODE ISLAND 


The Newport Daily News (E) 
Providence Journal-Bulletin (M/E) 
The Providence Sunday Journal (S) 
The Westerly Sun (E) 
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The world celebrates 
40 years of PEANUTS.-- 


O} LP Laughter. 
Insight. 
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Thank you, Charles Schulz, from United Media 
and the rest of the Scripps Howard family. 
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